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THE END. 
[“OF THESE THINGS.”] 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Sue wandered up, she wandered down, 

From field to field, from town to town ; 

Her slender feet were torn and bare, 

The dead leaves tangled‘in her hair, 

Her face was wan with bitter pain, 

Defaced with cruel wind and rain, 7 

She had but one thought in her brain — 
“My child! my little child !’’ 


She did not care for winds that blew, 
For frosts that chilled her through 
through, 


and 


. For solemn stars high overhead, 


Forlonely forests full of dread : 

The direst evil known to fate 

Had brought her to this sad estate. 
‘Deceived, forsaken, desolate, 

She cried: ‘ My child! my child!” 


Not God had wrought her heipless woe, 
Had sent her wandering to and fro ; 
She did not fear, alone with Him, 
Though sense were dead and soul were dim. 
From man the blow that felled her came, 
From man her craving grief and shame, 
On him lay all the bitter blame, 
From him she asked her child. 


‘My child! my child!” with awful cry, 
She thrilled the earth and rent the sky: 
“My little baby, torn away 
When smiling in my arms she lay! 
My broken heart, my throbbing breast, 
My empty arms, my vanished rest. 
Qh! God, why am I thus oppressed ? 
Mychild! my child! my child!” 


Invain she called, in vain she prayed, 

She found nor respite, hope, or aid ; 

She leaned against a riven tree, 

Aghast and faint with misery, 

When suddenly in middle air 

The sullen Angel of Despair 

Hung poised to hear that ceaseless prayer: 
“My child ! my little child |’ 


His mighty wings were dark and dread, 
His white locks on the tempest spread, 
His eves were dull with wrath and gloom, 
His voice was like the call of doom, 

Or tempests muttering far at sea : 





“L bring thine answer unto thee. 
Unwilling votary, come to me !”” 
And still she cried: ‘My child!” 


But, wailing still, where’er he went 

She followed on with vague intent. 

Beside a lonely poo! he stayed, 

Dark glittering in the forest-shade. 
“Poor fool !’’ His words like javelin’s stung : 
“Aweed beside the wayside flung, 

Betrayed and seorned of man and fate. 
Crouching to bear Hell’s worat estate, 

Alive, yet cursed and desolate, 

Plunge there and seek thy child !” 


No stainless seraph stayed its flight, 
.No starbeam cleft the lonely night, 
No human pity breathed a sigh, 
Earth cast her out, nor smiled the sky. 
Above her darkly-sinking head 
The silent deepening waters spread. 
Her tale was fold. Her hour was sped. 
No more she mourned her child. 
Lc — — 


CHRIST OUR PASCHAL LAMB. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 











Ovr nation is commemorating the hun- 

th anniversary of a deliverance from a 
loteign yoke which cost eight long years of 
mflict. But the ancient people of God 
Were delivered from a cruel bondage 

two centuries in a single night! 
t sunset on the evening of the 14th 
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NUMBER 1418. 





Israel were a swarm of serfs. During the 
previous day every householder had taken 
of the blood of a slaughtered. lamb and 
sprinkled it on the lintel and the posts of 
his door. Not adrop was put: on the sill, 
because it prefigured what was too sacred 
to be trampled under foot. Each Israelite, 
having performed this act of obedience, felt 
secure, for he was sheltered by the blood. 
The mark was there; the destroying angel 
could not overlook it. 

There is a legend that on that night of the 
Exodus a young Jewish maiden—the first- 
born of the family—was so troubled on her 
sick-bed that she could not sleep. ‘‘Father,” 
she anxiously inquired, ‘‘ are you sure that 
the blood is there?” He replied that he had 
ordered it to be sprinkled on the lintel. 
The restless girl will not be satisfied until 
her father has taken her up and carried her 
to the door, to see for herself; and lo! the 
blood is not there! The order had been 
neglected, and before midnight.the father 
makes haste to put on his door the sacred 
token of protection. The legend may be 
false; but it teaches a very weighty and 
solemn admonition to every sinful soul who 
may be near eternity and is not yet sheltered 
under the atonement of Jesus Christ. 

As the moon rose that night over the land 
of Egypt, kissing the top of the pyramids 
and silvering the silent Nile, each Israelitish 
family is on the alert.: Every member is 
shod for sudden start. The portable bread- 
troughs are packed in the wallets upon the 
shoulders of some. There is a staff in the 
hand and a girdle around the waist of every 
one old enough to travel. With eager haste 
the flesh of the roasted paschal lamb is torn 
with the fingers and devoured. The unleav- 
ened cakes are swallowed hurriedly,seasoned 
with the bitter herbs which are an emblem 
of the nation’s long and.cruel bondage. At 
midnight sounds the awful signal!) Pharaoh 
awakes amid the shriek of horror through 
all his palace and the court; and while all 
Egypt is wailing over her dead first-born the 
order flies from one Jewish household to 
another: ‘‘Up! Get you gone! Go forth 
from among my people!” At sunset the 
million or two of Israclites were scattered 
slaves. As the sun rose next morning it 
beheld them a collected nation, marching 
away under a chosen leader toward Succoth 
and the sea, toward Asia, toward Sinai, with 
its heaven-inspired code, and toward Ca- 
naan, with its commonwealth and its mar- 
velous history of ten centuries. All this 
deliverance was inwrought with the story of 
the paschal lamb. Shall we wonder that the 
paschal supper has been so devoutly ob- 
served by over one hundred Jewish genera- 
tions? Shalt we wonder that Jesus himself 
‘‘kept the passover,” and has made the 
blood of the slain lamb the emblem of his 
own atoning sacrifice? 

The great apostle tells us that ‘Christ ovr 
passover is sacrificed for us.” As the blood of 
the Jewish lamb was never sprinkled but 
once upon the doorposts, and that on the 
night of the deliverance, so Jesus was cruci- 
fied once for sinners. Once only was he 
wounded for our transgressions, and then 
the atoning sacrifice was finished. As’ Mr. 
Sankey’s voice has'led the great multitudes 
in singing the simple refrain: 

* Christ hath redeemed us, once for all ; 
Once for all! O sinner, recétve it, 
Once for all! O brother, beli¢éve tt. 


Cling to His cross, thy burden will fall 
Christ has redeemed us, once for au.” 


The atoning blood is the central fact in the 





Gospel system. If weare justified, if is by 
faith in Jesus’s blood; if we are purified, it 
is because that blood cleanseth from all sin; 
if we ever gain admission to the shining 
ranks of Paradise, it is because we have 
washed our robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb. 

The blood was never sprinkled but once; 
yet the slain lamb was partaken of and 
eaten whole at every passover feast. So 
Christ’s followers are to feed upon him 
spiritually. | The interior idea of every 
sacramental supper in the Church of Jesus 
is the spiritual feeding upon Christ. This 
is the vital idea of a living faith; this the 
secret of all Christian growth. Jesus him- 
self taught the idea, and his purest, godliest 
followers have made it actual. 

We must feed upon. ‘‘ Jesus only” if we 
would be healthy and strong. Not upon 
our own experiences or past hopes of con- 


version; but upon Jesus as our substitute 


and saviour, and upon him as the one sole 
ground of our acceptance with God. We 
are not aecepted partly for what Christ has 
done and partly for what we have done. It 
must be the whole Saviour or none. Faith 
is a whole resting on him and him only, or 
it cannot save. Do not say: ‘ Brother, I 
will do tbe best I can, and let Jesus do the 
rest.” The part which Christ performs for 
us in our salvation can be shared by no 
other. As far as the atonement for your 
sins is concerned, you must rest upon Jesus 
alone—completely, entirely, and forever.. 
The Israelite was safe simply because he 
was sheltered by the blood on ‘his doorway. 
If Jesus *‘ bore my sins in his own body” on 
the cross, it is not needful that I bear them 
also. Ineed only accept’ him as my sub- 
stitute. 2 

If we accept Jesus as our atonement, it is 
equally important that we aceept him as 
our leader and lawmaker and guide. There 
is a dangerous error afloat in these days that 
f we accept Jesus in perfect trust, not only 
will our sins be- forgiven, but we shall be 
delivered from sinful tendencies and from 
the restraints of ‘‘law.” | This abominable 
error fosters spiritual pride and self-conceit. 
It often leads to a shockingly loose prac- 
ice. While it is true that Christ's followers 
are ‘‘not under law, but under grace,” for 
acceptance with God, yet every Christian is 
under God’s commandment as a rule of duty. 
“Tf ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
Any professed trust in Jesus. which leaves 
out of sight practical holiness of heart and 
conduct is a pious fraud.. The faith which 
does not produce daily*good works is dead. 
A half truth is often the worst of lies. 
Away with the delusive falsehood that a 
man can truly trust Jesus as a redeemer 
who does not follow him as a shepherd and 
obey himas a king! 

The inspired apostle insists upon purity 
of conduct and holiness of life when he 
calls upon the Corinthian Christians to put 
away the leaven of sin, ‘‘Know ye not 
that a little leaven” (of sin) doth leaven the 
whole lump? Purge out, therefore, the old 
leaven, that ye may bea new lump, For 
Christ our passover is slain for us. . There- 
fore, let us keep the feast, not with the old 
leaven, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” The word ‘‘ sincerity” 
here means a transparent clearness of. con- 
science. <A state of. “truth” is a state of 
genuine imitation of Jesus, His sacrifice 
for us,was complete. So must. be our.self- 
sacrifice for him. The. first lesson of the 
Gospel is: Be true to Christ! The second 
lesson of the Gospel is: Be true to Christ! 








And the third lesson is: Be true to Christ! 
What assurance can I have that Jesus died 
for me if I am-not living truly unto him? 
ET 


THE SUBJECTIVE IN PRAYER. 








BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 





THE opinion is nowadays widely held 
and sometimes expressed, even by clergy- 
men, that the influence of prayer is 
almost wholly, if not entirely Subjective. 
That is, it is the effect which the suppliant 
produces on himself. Connected with this 
is another opinion, sometimes confounded 
with it—that the only petitions to which an 
answer can be expected are those for spir- 
itual blessings. Both positions are unscrip- 
tural. The first, if attempted to be carried 
out, leads to a sheer absurdity. The mo- 
ment faith in the objective is gone, that 
moment the subjective is without founda- 
tion. The dog baying the moon acts as 
wisely, as religiously as the man who drops 
upon his knees in his chamber, or clasps his 
hands in the pulpit, or lifts up his eyes to 
Heaven, with no hope or belief in any good 
therefrom except the empty feeling expect- 
ed to result from such an inane procedure. 
It may be that some of Mr. Conway’s “ad- 
vanced minds ” might perform such an act 
of self-worship, under the idea of worship- 
ing the universe or the Infinite Unknowable; 
but for the ordinary. Christian, with less 
‘advanced mind,” this feat of lifting one’s 
self in the air by his own hands, is not only 
impossible, but inconceivable. The same 
may be said of everything that takes to 
itself the name of the subjective in religion 
or claims to be a religion without any the- 
ology. The outward, the forensic, taken 
away, the inward becomes a shadow, as 
destitute of warmth as it is of light. 

On this question of prayer and its objects 
ive efficacy when rightly offered the 
Saviour’s words—if we mean to take Christ 
at all as our guide—are too plain for any 
misinterpretation. Directions to pray, to 
pray importunately, for outward as well as 
for inward good, for everything sbagewwe.. 
need and which our Heavenly Father sees 
that we need, are scattered throughout. the 
Gospels. To such a prayer for such a need, 
Nature presents no insuperable obstacles. _ 
Mountains shall give way if the faith, the 
want, the emergency, the moral demand re- 
quire the intervention. 

Another great question presents itself. 
How are such prayers answered? It may 
be by what we call miracle, although it is 
very difficult to define that word except in 
its general or etymological seuse of the won- 
derful, the extraordinary. But we are not 
driven to this. Neither do the Scriptures 
intimate anything of the kind, except in 
answer to those prayers that are sent up in 
some great moral emergency of the Church 
or the world, wherein, too, the intervention 
has more the character of a sign or of an 
attestation than of private or personal de- 
liverance. In such cases, moreover, the 
prayer itself, as supernaturally commanded 
or directed, forms part of the extraordinary 
procedure, and is, therefore, not to be cited 
as warrant or example for ordinary prayers 
and ordinary needs. 

But can no prayers be answered except 
by a miracle thus regarded? May we not 
believe that God can influence Nature, move 
in Nature, , cause Nature to do what she 
otherwise would not have done, and yet 
; without. any breach of the laws given to her 
for her guidance as the servant and admin- 
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istrator of other laws higher than her own? 
To illustrate what seems to some a very diffi- 
cult matter, and which, perhaps, through a 
superficial View, I may take too easy, let me 
bring up a very familiar ease. The-veriest 
naturalist would admit that we may ration- 
ally pray tothe physician. We do not leave 
the beloved friend to Nature. Werun for 
the doctor. We are importunate with him 
to make haste.. We implore him to use his 
best knowledge and his best means. . His 
very ring atthe door gives hope. There is 
a reviving strength imparted by his presence 
in the chamber of the sick. So far it may 
be regarded as a benign subjective influence. 
But we do not stop here. Beyond this, we 
expect from him effectual help of an out- 
ward or objective kind. He applies his 
remedies, and healing, apparently, is the 
consequence. Has he broken any laws of 
Nature? Has he not, rather, guided her? 
and that, too, in perfect harmony with her 
sequences, each linking perfectly with the 
one preceding, in uninterrupted -succession, 
without leap or breach?.~ The movement has 
heen changed; but it has not been broken. 
There has been no rupture, no fissure, no 
hiatus, no point where a causation not itself 
regularly connected with every other cause 
in Nature, or with the universal causation, 
has been introduced. And yet Nature has 
been made to produce a result very different 
from what she would have produced had 
she been left wholly to herself. A human 
will has linked itself with her sequences. 
That is all. A supernatural element has come 
in; but it has offered to Nature no violence. 
Now may not God do the same? May not 
the Divine Will thus come into the se- 
quences of the physical machinery, moving 
Nature, deflecting Nature, and yet with- 
out the least leap or rupture, to which 
there could be given the startling 
name of miracle? May he not do this by 
influences in the spiritual sphere, still using 
law, the laws of the physician’s mind, his 
skill, his stimulated intelligence, the appli- 
cations of his knowledge, turned hither 
and thither, smoothly, without jar, ‘‘as the 
rivers of waters are turned,” and yet all 
the more free on that very account as con- 
nected with the higher spiritual causation 
which is the antithesis of Nature s bondage? 

Again, may He not emplcy means in the 
deep intertora of Nature, far down below 
the ken of the keenest science—movements 
not starting from any point inside of Nature 
or at any assignable distance from its sur- 
face, but having their beginning and their 
impulse at the central station of the uni- 
verse and going all the way through Nature, 
as the vibration goes from the finger-board 
all through the remotest machinery until it 
brings out the note required. Immeasur- 
able as it is, we may conceive of it as an un- 
broken process—no link omitted, no 
sequence .passed over; immensely long, 
indeed, to our thinking, should we attempt 
fo count the steps, yet quicker than the 
electric flash of the message he sent round 
our earth by a force that has actually been 
present in every infinitesimal part of the 
long journey. Can man thus deal with 
Nature, turning it as he will, without break- 
ing any of its laws, or rupturing any of its 
sequences; and may not God do the same 
when ‘‘his elect” cry unto him in their 
spiritual or their physical emergency? Any 
one may be defied to show that there is 
either sophistry inthe statement or fallacy 
in the idea. 

But, aside from this shadow of the sub- 
ective, our ‘‘reconcilers of religion with 
scienee” will graciously concede that for 
lessings merely spiritual prayer may be 
of some avail. It is more easy to believe here, 
they thing. Science is less in the way; we 
are rid of that bugbear of natural law, a 
specter assumed to have shown itself es- 
pecially in modern times. It involves less 
difficulty than Elijah’s prayer for rain or 
the turn of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz. 
At all events, we are tolerably safe now 
from any of the proposed tests of the scien- 
tist. Here, at least, we may rest awhile, 
until some new demand is made from that 
quarter. But science—the science of Tyndall, 
Darwin, and Spencer—has already made that 
demand. They have explored the subjective 
world; or, rather, they have discovered that 
there is no such realm of ‘‘the unseen.” 
There is no inside to Nature; it is all out- 
side, as seen through the scientific glass. 
No one can read their writings without 





seeing that they shut up the sphere of soul, 
mind, conscience, consciousness, thought, 
affection—in a word, of ‘spiritual influ- 
ences”—just as effectually as they do that 


of the most outward forces, There is 


no freedom anywhere. God-¢an no more 
turn the minds of men than he can stop the 
sun at the prayer of Joshua. The one in- 
terference, equally with the other, would 
subvert the universe. 

And yet the objector sometimes strangely 
forgets himself on this point. In a date 
published sermon by the Rev. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, he becomes very cloquent in his 
indignant vindication of God from the 
absurdity of the least interference with the 
outward course of Nature. He characterizes 
it as an attempt to ‘‘ wake God,” as though 
he had fallen asleep. For God to answer 
such prayers, he says, would be equivalent 
“to turning atheist on his own account.” 
He would ‘‘deny his own existence”; he 
would ‘‘commit an eternal suicide”; in- 
stead of being the Living God, *‘ he would 
be deader than dead”; and so on in a de 
capo as Monotonous as it is overstrained and 
absurd. All this is called out by the idea 
of ‘‘God’s providence,” as some one was 
rash enough to call it, in suffering 
some brave firemen to perish in their at- 
tempt to rescue others from the flames! 
No, no; they had been guilty of a contempt 
of physical laws, of God’s great care and 
foresight, as he is pleased to style it, in the 
construction of the wood and iron they had 
neglected to study, as it was the chief end 
of their existence to have done. ‘* But might 
there not have been some expression of re- 
gret over the catastrophe, some sign of ten 
derness?” he asks himself, in bis most im- 
passioned style. ‘‘ Tenderness!” he indig- 
nantly replies. ‘‘ Think of the patience ex- 
ercised in the education of Nature, and 
then, after all this gentle forbearance, to 
demand that Providence should express 
sorrow that its own laws had been fulfilled!” 
But enough of this heathen rant. I can 
give it no other name. Had Mr. Frothing- 
ham no word to say on this heroic deed of 
self-sacrifice? Could he think of no better 
reason for God’s not interfering for their 
rescue than his ‘‘ tenderness for the wood 
and iron” and his high legislative regard 
for the laws he had given them? Why did 
it not occur to him that God may have per- 
mitted this act of self-devotion because of 
its great spiritual worth, so far surpassing 
that of ‘‘ wood and iron’”—yea, all the laws 
of the physical universe regarded simply in 
their ingenious mechanism, and ‘‘ the ten- 
derness” exhibited in their construction 
aside from higher moral ends. Thus did 
he let ‘‘His Beloved Son” die upon the 
cross, when he could have ‘sent twelve 
legions of angels for his deliverance.” 

Mr. Frothingham, however, believes in 
prayer for ‘‘spiritual influences.” This is 
to be inferred from a striking occasion 
when he, and another distinguished clergy- 
man with him, made that remarkable 
prayer for Mrs. McFarland and the dying 
Richardson—that ‘‘God would enable 
them to realize all that they were to 
each other.” Whatever this may mean, 
the question at once arises and de- 
mands an answer: How is it going to be 
done without interfering with some of those 
laws with which God has taken such pains, 
embracing, as they do, the physical world 
in both its departments of mind and matter? 
‘To enable them ”—that is, to give them 
power to do what by the uninterfered-with 
laws of mind or the physical motions syn- 
onymous with them they could or would 
not have done. It may be, however, Mr. 
Frothingham believes in the doctrine of a 
‘pre-established harmony.” That would 
remove the difficulty. We may, perhaps, 
escape it by holding that ten thousand bil- 
lions of ages ago, when the nebule was 
getting itself together, it somehow made 
provision for this very emergency, including 
the prayer of Mr. Frothingham and of his 
reverend brother in that ancient primordial 
arrangement. 

But, as matters of fact, it may be said 
prayers are nowadays seldom answered. 
Mr. Moody would deny this. Admitting, 
however, that it may be so, there is another 
explanation having far more truth than 
that of the scientist. May it not be that 
our prayers are so worthless, morally, that 
their being answered would be the real won- 
der—even greater than that of their denial? 





What is to be expected from prayer when 
there is such a want of faith in prayer; When 
the physical im our thinking has taken pro- 
portions“that almost wholly exclude the 
ideas of the spiritual and the supernatural; 
when itis assumed as an axiom, even by 
men styled ‘‘ Evangelical,” thata divine or 
supernatural causation is never to be ad- 
mitted as long as a physical one is in any 
way conceivable? In our literature, in much 
of our preaching, Nature and pbysical law 
have taken the place of God. Humiliating 
is the confession; but here is a causality, or 
a deficiency of causality, that supersedes 
the argument of the scientist. 
-—+—__—_——aagge | 
THE BROOKLET. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE.| 


BY HERBERT WOLCOTT BOWEN. 


© BROOKLET! sparkling in the sun. 
Hurrying ever, ever on, 

Whence art thou come? © stay and tell. 
And whither bound beyond this dell ” 


From yonder rugged cliff I come, 
O’er pebble, flowers, moss I run. 
A mirror for the skies above, 

I'm dimpled by their rays of love. 


Hence, joyful as a child am I, 
Not knowing where my course may lie ; 
But He my guide shall ever be 
Who from the cliff hath summoned me. 





ROMANIST MISSIONS. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD, 


To the Roman Curia nothing is foreign, 
as Rome desires to extend its domination 
everywhere. Rome divides the earth into 
two parts—viz.: 1. Countries with a regular 
hierarchy, where bishops canonically ap- 
pointed by the Pope govern their dioceses 


themselves. 2. Mission countries, where 
the Pope governs directly through his 


vicars apostolic, prefects apostolic, cte. 
Until 1870 countries with regular hierarchies 
enjoyed a certain measure of independence 
with respect to Rome, by insisting on the 
ancient rights of the episcopate. Hence, 
Rome has been obliged to do away with 
these ancient rights, in order to set up its 
infallibility and its absolute omnipotence. 
This annihilation of the rights of the epis- 
copate in favor of the Papacy was consum- 
mated in the Vatican Council. To ac- 
complish this triumphantly, Rome very 
skillfully made use of its missionary agents, 
and with their aid acquired a numerical 
majority strong enough to overpower the 
bishops of countries with a regular hier- 
archy. 

Such has been the tactics. For many 
years Rome has very specially cultivated 
the missionary countries, and this not only 
with a view to spread abroad therein a civ- 
ilization which prepares the way for her 
domination over those countries; but also to 
multiply therein her missionary bishops 
and other creatures, so that she might have 
a majority in any council which might as- 
semble. For it must be borne in mind that 
all prelates in missionary countries depend 
directly on the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda and that their spiritual powers are 
revocable at will. 

This Congregation is made up of a pre- 
fect general, a prefect econome, twenty oth- 
er cardinals, a secretary chosen from among 
the prelates of Rome, a prothonotary apos- 
tolic, thirty consultors belonging to the 
prelatura or to the religious orders, and five 
‘*minutanti,” who carry on the correspond- 
ence with the five divisions of the globe. 
Such is the administration which rules the 
Pope’s creatures in missionary countries 
Plainly it is impossible to escape control. 
Every missionary, to whateyer religious or- 
der he may belong, is required, under pain 
of being suspended and at once summoned 
home, to submit to the orders which ema- 
nate from the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda—in other words, from the Pope. 

When Pius IX was made Pope Rome had 
only 800 dioceses, vicariates, and prefect- 
ures apostolic. Now they number 1,000. 
Thus between 1846 and 1872 Pius IX in- 
creased the number of bishops by 200. We 
know the part he has made them and their 
confyéres in the mission play in the council 
which decreed the new dogmas. 

With these facts before our eyes, the study 
of Romanist missions becomes interesting. 
But it is still more interesting on another 
account—namely, the fact that most of the 





Romanist missionaries belong to monastic 
orders and the remainder to religious con. 
gregations. - Hence, the work-of the Roman 
missions is one that is.essentially monastic 
and papistic, and not at all a work of ge. 
uine Christian civilization. Each Romanist 
missionary labors for the Pope and for his 
own convent. God, Christ, the Universal 
Church haye little interest for him, and entey 


his thoughts only secondarily, if he ever 
even dreams of them. 


We know how the Abbé Rohrbacher, in 
the 25th volume of his ‘‘ History of the 
Church,” makes a very bold attack upon the 
Jesuit missionaries in Japan, attributing to 
them the ruin of that mission. We know 
how Monseigneur Blanchet, in a memoir 
printed at Rome, in 1846, attacked the 
Jesuit missions in Paraguay and in Lower 
California. Many other facts are known, — 
and they are vouched for by authorities that 
surely will not be called in question by the 
Roman Curia. And this is matter of public 
history, proclaimed to the whole world. 
And what must be the contents of private 
memoirs—not mere gossiping journals, but 
serious, authentic documents? 

A Romanist priest, M. E. J. Durand, has 
recently published a work entitled ‘ Les 
Missions Catholiques Francaises” (Paris: 
Delagrave). One does not expect to find in 
this work such a memoir as I have spoken 
of above, even when the author refers to 
Monscigneur Valerga, ex-patriarch of Jeru- 
-salem. The author restricts himself to the 
penning of an eulogistic history of his 
Church. Again and again he defends the 
rivalries of his own friends, and speaks dis- 
dainfully of the gold of the Methodists, and 
of the powerlessness of all Protestants in 
presence of the Divine Grace, whereof 
Rome has the monopoly. But this is a 
trick of the trade, and intelligent people 
will attach no importance to it. The work 
has, at least, this merit, that it fills a gap. 
It is very difficult to find the essen- 
tial documents scattered among a number 
of publications regarding the Romanist 
missions, or to be able to say precisely 
which missions are conducted by the Jesuits, 
which by the Péres du St. Esprit, the Ca- 
puchins, the Picpus Fathers, the Marists, 
the Dominicans, etc. On this point we get 
pretty full information from the Abbé Du- 
rand. Unfortunately, he has treated only of 
French missions, without taking the pains 
to perform this task of comparative statistics, 
which is so requisite for whoever wishes 
clearly to see how things stand. Hartes’s 
Atlas, which he appends to his volume, sup- 
plies, it is true, many of the data which he 
himself overlooks. Still this atlas leaves 
much to be desired. But, however this may 
be, both the book and the atlas are worth 
turning to account. 

Of the 200 new episcopates established by 
Pius IX in missionary countries, 180 have 
been entrusted to Frenchmen; and of the 
entire number of missionaries about 2,000 
are French, not reckoning the brothers and 
sisters who labor with them. 

The missions in Africa and Asia have 
made most progressin recent times. Those 
of Africa were not established on a firm ba- 
sis till 1840, and already they embrace 25 
bishoprics, vicariates, prefectures, and del- 
egations apostolic, whereof eighteen are ad- 
ministered by Frenchmen. These 18 are 
the archbishopric of Algiers, the bishoprics 
of Constantine and Oran, of St. Denis in the 
Isle de la Réunion; the vicariates apostolic 
of Natal, Abyssinia, of the Gallas Country, 
of the Benin Coast, of both Guineas and 
Senegambia, of Sierra Leone; the two pre- 
fectures apostolic of Madagascar, those of 
the Seychelles, of Zanzibar, of Congo, of 
Senegal, of Egypt; and the delegation 
apostolic of the Sahara and Soudan. The 
rest, belonging to other nations, are the 
vicariates apostolic of Tunis, Tripoli, 
Egypt; the two vicariates of the Cape of 
Good Hope; the Portuguese bishoprics of 
St. Paul de Loanda, of the Island of St. 
Thomas, of Santiago in the Cape Verde 
Islands, and of Madeira; the prefectures 
apostolic of Fernando Po and of Cuta. 
The French missions in Asia are those of 
Asia Minor, Persia, India, Indo-China, the 
Chinese Empire, and Japan. 

The Roman Congregation of the Propa. 
ganda directs and governs the missions, but 
it draws from other religious institutions the 
missionaries it requires. These institutions 
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lege of the Propaganda, founded in 1627 by 
Urban VIII. 2. In France--the Seminaries of 
the Foreign Missions and of the Holy Ghost, 
at Paris. 3. In Belgium—the Seminary of 
the North American Missions, at Louvain. 4. 
{n Ireland—a seminary which supplies mis- 
sionaries for the missions in England and 
the United States. 5. At London—the new 
Seminary of Foreign Missions. 6. The Sem- 
inary of Foreign Missions at Genoa. 7. 
That of Milan. 8. All the religious orders 
and congregations which send missionaries 
to foreign lands—such as the Jesuits, Capu- 
chins, Dominicans, etc. 

In 1862 the Jesuit, Bertrand, published a 
statistical account of the missions of his 
company, from which it appears that it then 
had 1,682 of its members employed on the 
mission, not counting those employed on 
the missions of Chio, Syra, Dalmatia, Her- 
zegovina, and Albania. Of these 1,682 mis- 
sionaries 868 were priests, 280 scholastics, 
and 534° coadjutors.” France alone sup- 
plied 502 priests, 66 scholasties, and 250 co- 
adjutors. The province of Maryland gave 
88 priests, 116 scholastics,. and 94 cuad- 
jutors; that of Missouri, 88 priests, 44 scho- 
astics, and 91 coadjutors ; that of England,21 
priests, 1 scholastic, and 1 coadjutor. The 
number of Jesuit missionaries must 
have imereased since 1862 in propor- 
tion to the increase in the number of 
members of the Company itself. In 1834 
the Company reckoned 2,684 members; 
in 1844, 4,133; in 1854, 5,510; in 1864, 7,956. 
The decennial progress is striking. At 
present the Jesuit missionaries are almost 
the masters of the situation in Africa, Mada- 
gascar, Réunion, Mauritius, and Algeria 
(where they have establishments at Algiers, 
Aumale, Constantine, Delly, Ibrahim, 
Mustapha, Oran, Setif, Philippeville, Bouf- 
farik, and Benaknoun). In Asia they have 
several houses in Syria; the eastern extrem- 
ity of China belongs to them; all Madeira is 
theirs. And so on. Although the mis- 
sionaries of the Holy Ghost and the Marists 
are powerful rivals, still the Jesuits are the 
strongest. Add to this that at Rome they 
hold in their hands the strings which set the 
Congregation of the Propagasda in motion. 
This is their strongest point. 

Here, then, as everywhere, it is Jesuitism 
that governs men and things in the Roman 
Church. The conclusion is patent. 


THE AMERICAN MEETING IN 
BERLIN. 





For a good while past it has been the 
practice of certain journals in Berlin to 
misrepresent the United States, to decry 
the people, the institutions, the manners 
and customs of the country—in a word, 
to libel American civilization. It has been 
conjectured that in some quarters this was 
with a design to check German emigration 
to America; in others, to furnish a foil to 
the Liberals against the charge of demo- 
cratic tendencies, since a leader in this sys- 
tematic abuse of America has been an 
acknowledged organ of the National Liberal 
party. No one, however, dreamed of 
noticing these libels, until the habit of 
abuse culminated in articles of which the 
following are specimens. An evening jour- 
nal of Dec. 18th, in a leading article on the 
explosion at Bremerhaven, said: 


“The wretch has been taken away from 
the arm of justice, and it is left to the judg- 
ment of posterity to keep his, name in_re- 
membrance from generation to generation, 
as that of a monster in human guise, and to 
heap on him all the horror that his unheard- 
of villainy deserves. At all times there 
have been villains who have played with 
the life of their fellow-beings unsparingly 
with selfish designs. But it is always a 
profanation of science when its results are 
used for such villainous purposes. In com- 
parison with such a monster, the murderer 
who attacks his victim with personal cour- 
age we should call an honest fellow. The 
American nation is not to be envied such a 
son. One will agree with us in saying that 
only out of the American culture could a 
man arise who could plan with such pro- 
fusion of genius such a deed of horror. 
The law of hereditary transmission pro- 
duces generations out of men who were 
origina y thrown together in America 
with only the common purpose of get- 
ting money, for whom _ material _ pos- 
sessions alone are the palm worth their 
struggling and striving. Business is 
the fundamental impulse of every under- 
taking. An ideal satisfaction, such as the 
European feels in a scientific or artistic per- 
formance, is in general an unknown feeling 
on that side of the ocean. In such an ex 








ample as this murder of masses through 
self-interest the national spirit in its full 
essence comes to a dreadful pitch. 

‘God grant that we Germans may ever 
retain those ideal gifts, which, through the 
continued fostering of the same, must in the 
coming generations advance ever more 
beautifully and loftily toward the highest 
point.” , 

While the nativity of Thomas was still in 
question this outrageous imputation of his 
crime to the essence of the American na- 
tional spirit and life was made in a journal 
which—by virtue, perhaps, of its being 
issued from the press of the court printer— 
goes into thousands of respectable families. 

On the 23d of December the same journal 
contained the following insult to the Amer- 


Se 








ican flag: 

[The American Embassy.]—As we are 
informed, the flag at the American Embassy 
was at half-mast yesterday. Since we can- 
not presume that this was on account of the 
death of the late highly-esteemed Vice- 
President Wilson, whose obsequies were 
already observed all over the United States as 
much as three weeks ago and descriptions 
of which have filled the columns of every pa- 
per for weeks past, and since we know no 
other cause of national mourning in the 
United States, there may be suflicient 
ground for the presumption that this public 
mark of sorrow was exhibited because of 
the terrible and before unhead-of crime of 
Thomas.” 


On the 2ist December a morning journal 
of much more ability and influence opened 
with a leader written deliberately ten days 
after the crime, of which the following is a 
literal extract: 


** How is the psychological possibility of 
such an undertaking [ the crime of Thomas] 
to be explained? Should we venture an by- 
pothesis upon the defective and insufficient 
knowledge which the investigation has thus 
far supplied us with, the nature of Amert- 
con rovdyism alone could furnish us with 
it. We are far from withholding our ac- 
knowledgment of the grand and bold fea- 
tures which American: development pre- 
sents; but out of this same soil of prodig- 
ious energy there has also grown up a 
criminalism (verbrecherthum) such as the 
world has not yet seen. The school which 
raises monsters like Thomas bas its doors 
wide open in the United States. -The pre- 
paratory school is that Americanism which 
regards everything as fair that brings profit; 
that smartness which looks upon a public 
career as @ more or less lucrative business; 
that Tammany Ring in New York which 
finds its counterparts in boards without 
number; that revolver press which reck- 
lessly sacrifices the hover and property of 
the citizen. The high school of such 
crimes is in the traffic in human flesh and 
blood of the black and yellow races, in the 
wholesale shipments of Wiggers and Coolies, 
and in the fitting out of freebooting expe- 
ditions. The Far West shares with New 
York and San Francisco the honor of being 
the academy for that sort of two-legged be- 
ings who seem to have divested themselves 
of all that is human and to whom the 
words of the poet are well applied: ‘He 
calls it reason, and only uses it to be more 
brutish than the brute itself.’ 

‘* Horrified as we are at the crime which 
has been committed at Bremerhaven, it 
nevertheless has not the deep significance 
to us of those crimes that bring to light 
some social disease in our own midst. That 
Americanism which with its dark errors 
seemed for a time about to make a school 
even in Germany seems, as we may hope, 
to have been fortunately overcome. Amer- 
ican civilization, which in its outgrowths 
was making its home among us, has with 
many other things—especially on the occa- 
sion of the great crash—been swept from 
German soil. We, therefore, hardly needed 
such a terrible example in order to under- 
stand thoroughly what there is in this so- 
called practical American realistic life, 
which finds its natural climax in the most 
hideous brutality. 

‘We decidedly disavow that pharisaism 
which puts upon its own head the crown of 
all virtues, while it looks with pity upon the 
sins of other nations. We are not blind to 
our national faults and shortcomings; 
nevertheless, in view of the crime uf Bre- 
merhaven, it is to us a sort of consolation 
that no German guilt is mingled with it, 
that German culture has not the shame of 
seeing one of its rearing sink to so low a 
grade of beastiality. But we shall not for- 
get the warning against ‘ Americanism’ 
which lies in this event; and if in the future 
we shall imitate our transatlantic cousins in 
anything, let it be in their great and good 
qualities, but not in those deep-seated vices 
which stain and disgrace American life.” 


In view of these outrages, several Amer- 
icans came together for consultation, They 
Were unanimous in the feeling that there 
should be no controversy with the offending 
journals and no attempt at an ‘‘ indignation 
meeting ” or a demonstration on behalf of 
the United States. Some urged that the 
whole matter should be treated with “‘ silent 
contempt.” But there was ample evidence 
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the sfate of American society were gaining 
credence in good society in Germany and 
that *‘ silent contempt” was begetting a 
contempt for silence that led to more open 
contempt for American life; and, therefore, 
it was urged that the occasion should be 
seized upon for an address upon the ameni- 
ties of the press, in the interest of the higher 
civilization. Dr. J. P. Thompson, Mr. Her- 
bert Tuttte, of The Tribune, Professor G: L. 
Raymond, of Williams College, and Mr. 
Robert Lawrence, of New York, were ap- 
pointed to prepare such an address and sub- 
mit it to a public meeting of Americans and 
Germans. 

The meeting was held on Wednesday, 
Dec. 29th, was numerously attended and 
highly respectable and influential. Pro- 
fessor H. W. Haynes, of Boston, presided, 
and made a brief address, deprecating any 
disturbance of friendly feeling between 
Germany and the United States. As chair 
man of the committee, Dr. Thompson sub 
mnitted a report, embodying extracts from 
letters of distinguished Germans, of which 
the following are specimens. The first is 
from Dr. Dorner, who visited the United 
States at the session of the Evangelical Al- 
liance: 

* BERLDY, 26th Dec., 1875. 

* Your friendly invitation to the meeting next 
Wednesday evening I duly received, and thank 
you very much for it. As I have a previous en- 
gagement, and fear [ shall not be able to attend 
in person, I cannot fail to express my hearty 
sympathy with the idea of averting any disturb 
ance of a friendly and cordial understanding be- 
tween Germany and America. I also was 
highly indignant at seeing in a newspaper the 
blame of the infamous crime at Bremerhafen 
not indistinctly charged to ‘Americanism.’ ‘As 
if in punishment for such pharisaism, the same 
newspaper had svon after to state that the vil- 
lain was a German by birth, and only American 
by education—indeed, a man of roving and un- 
settled life. However this may be, it would be 
wiser and better to learn from this horrible oc- 
currence that by the culture of intelligence 
alone no one nation would be more safe than 
another—that the true, lasting bond between civil- 
ized nations lies within the domain of morality and 
religion. These, however, lead every right- 
minded person by the guilt of the individual, to 
the consciousness that in our time, more than 
ever, the closely-interwoven relations of the na- 
tions with one another disclose a common guilt 
which must humiliate us all. But the Gospel 
does not leave us in humiliation. After it has 
melted us, though different nations, in the feel- 
ing of common guilt and need of atonement, it 
raises us to courageous effort in the strength of 
united love and personal endeavor to restrain 
the power of the depravity that has become so 
manifest among us. 

“What a rich storehouse of Christian powers, 
gifts, and virtues for such an aim there is in the 
people of the United States 1 was made aware 
through my own vivid, ever-memorable experi- 
ence ; and I shall never cease to bear my testi- 
mony from this personal experience against all 
pharisaism sowing discord for rending the na- 
tions. Respectfully and truly yours, 

“J. H. Dorner, 
“ Professor of Theology and Ober Consistorialrath.” 


A prominent member of the German Par- 
liament—whose absence from town prevents 
him from being with us this evening— 
writes: 

“The article in the Zeitung is a mean 
insult upon the character of the American peo- 
ple; but it seems to me it is written more in 
ignorance than in malignity, Since, 
however, it has been stated that the United 
States and Germany have an equal claim to and 
share of the scovndrel—nay, that we are more 
resposible for him than you—we Germans ought 
the less to throw stones from our glass house 
on our friends.” 





A German scholar of anoble name, which 
he personally illustrates, permits us to say 
of the attack upon American civilization: 

“T condemn it in every possible sense and 
from the bottom of my heart. Each nation 
has its burdens to bear, its defects to reform, 
and its honor to uphold. Let each assist the 
other, each remembering, as first and foremost, 
and even, if need be, exaggerating its own short- 
comings, not upbraiding its neighbor whilst 
that neighbor gallantly attacks the foe within 
his own premises. . . . I trust that the ef- 
fect on the minds of your countrymen at home 
of the resolutions which the meeting will pre)a- 
bly be invited to vote will be not to excite. but 
to moderate their anger.” 


Such was the very spirit of the address 
then read by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I trust you will find room for this 
in your next, that Americans at home may 
see how their countrymen abroad defend 








that these reiterated falsehoods concerning 


their honor. On motion of James T. Fos- 





ter, Esq., of New York, the address wa- 
adopted and ordered to be published. 

The good effect of the meeting is already 
apparent. All the leading journals have 
published the address, with a favorable re- 
port of the assembly. One of the offend- 
ing journals has retreated, and begs to be 
understood in a Pickwickian sense; an- 
other has tried to justify its article, but in 
a tone of respectful moderation. A prom- 
inent German said to me: ‘“‘ Your meeting 
is a great benefit to Germany. Our press 
was forming the habit of decrying all 
other nations. It was high time this mis- 
chief should be rebuked, and this addres« 
administers the rebuke with calmness, dig- 
nity, and force. It will do us great good.” 
Such sentiments we hear now from the 
best sources of information as to German 
opinion. ZEGYPTER 

BERLIN, PRUsstA, NEw YEAR Day. 
-—— 
TAX EXEMPTIONS FOR CHURCH 
PROPERTY. 





BK ALEXANDER DELMAR, 





THe President of the United States has 
called attention in his annual message to the 
exemption of church property from taxa- 
tion by the states or municipalities. He es- 
timates the value of the property thus ex- 
empted at so large a sum as $1,000,000,000 
in 1875, and that it will increase by the 
termination of the present century to $3,- 
000,000,000. These facts he regards with 
apprehension, declares such exemption to be 
unwise and unjust, and intimates that Con- 
gress should do something to put a stop to it. 

It is not clear how Congress could inter- 
fere in a matter which has hitherto been 
always regulated by the states, except, per- 
haps, through the re-enactment of the di- 
rect tax law. This law, which according 
to the Constitution can only apportion taxes 
according to representation, was put in 
force during the War of 1812, and again 
during the recent Civil War; but in both 
cases it was found to be practically inopera- 
tive, and, moreover, yielded such meager 
and tardy results in the way of revenue 
that it was soon repealed. Apart from 
these considerations, it is evident that, even 
were it revived, it would fall far short of 
remedying the objection alluded to. The 
imposition of a general tax on real estate 
by the United States Government, in 
addition to the taxes on real estate now 
imposed by the states and municipali- 
ties, however equitable such additional tax 
might be laid, would correct to a very small 
degree the inequality assumed to be involved 
in the existing exemptions from taxation of 
church property. 

Aside from the difficulties presented by 
the relations of the states to the Federal 
Government and the other difficulties which 
flow from the conditions which the Consti- 
tution imposes upon direct taxation, both 
of which stand in the way of any changes 
with regard to the exemption of church 
property from taxation, might it not be as 
well to inquire if such exemption be really 
sq inequitable and unjust as the President 
imagines. 

This inquiry necessarily refers to the 
general principles which underlie taxation, 
and it is proposed to devote this paper to a 
brief consideration of their most salient 
points and their application to the question 
in view. 

It is to be observed, at the outset, that 
taxation is not paid by property of any sort, 
but by the owners, carriers, producers, or 
consumers of property. It is not the inci- 
dent of a tax, whether that incident be 
ownership, manufacture, importation, or 
any other, that pays the tax; but some _per- 
son connected with the incident. In a 
word, neither property nor incidents can pay 
taxes. Only human beings can and do pay 
them. 

In the next place, it must be remarked 
that, although this basic principle of taxa- 
tion is common to all countries and all 
times, the country and the age which rep- 
resent certain conditions of society are im- 
portant factors in determining, not the initial 
incident of a tax—for this the law defines— 
but the ultimate diffusion of it. Hence, 
although a tax on one thing will in all coun- 
tries and in all ages amount in the course of 
time to a tax on all things or, rather, per- 
sons, this time differs in duration in every 








country, according to the difference of its 
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social elements; and, therefore, the tax will 
have different temporary effects in each. 

To illustrate: The law of gravitation af- 
fects all matter alike; yet the difference be- 
tween its manifestation in the case of fluids, 
as opposed to solids, is very marked. A 
pressure upon one portion ef a fluid be- 
comes almost immediately a pressure on all 
portions of it. But this is not the case with 
a solid. In thesame way, a tax levied upon 
one portion of a community whose compo- 
nent parts are as intimately juxtaposed and 
as homogeneous as are those of a fluid be- 
comes almost immediately felt and shared 
by all portions of such eommunity; while 
in another community, whose members live 
apart or who are separated from each 
other by distance or differing conditions of 
wealth, power, or rank, and which, from 
these or other causes, is heterogeneous, a 
tax on one portion is not felt or shared by 
the other portions for aleng period of time. 
Owing to the occurrence of other events 
previous to the ultimate equal diffusion of 
the tax, such diffusion may be deferred al- 
most indefinitely, and when it occurs it may 
be unperceived. Hence, -the natural law 
which determined its diffusion is lost sight 
of and the true operation of the tax unrec- 
ognized. 

The most potent agencies of a diffusion 
of taxation are prices and wages. When 
one portion of a community is taxed, in the 
first place, inequitably—and all taxes are 
more or less inequitable at the outset—it 
gets rid of the inequality by raising the 
prices of the commodities it has to dispose 
of or the services it has to render; and_ this 
goes on, with mutual transfer and retransfer 
of liability or onus, until all portions of the 
community come to bear such a share of the 
general burden as they feel themselves capa- 
ble of bearing without loss in further effort 
to shirk it. 

That this is the result which comes about 
in time we are assured, not only by the 
lesson of experience in all countries and 
ages, but by the reasoning @ priori of one 


of the most intellectual men whom the 
world has ever produced—John Stuart 
Mill. Mr. Mill, however, never went fur- 


ther than to mark the result. The process 
of this result, the way in which it comes 
about, and the time it takes to operate, in 
the cases of different forms of taxation and 
among different nations and at different 
ages of the world, these he neither invest- 
igated nor reasoned out. They were first 
reasoned out in an essay on taxation, pub- 
lished in this country, in 1864, and _ first 
investigated in a Treasury report, in 1868. 

This report essayed to ascertain by sta- 
tistical methods the actual period of time 
required for the diffusion of certain given 
taxes in this country at that period, and 
the results arrived at showed that certain 
taxes, under circumstances then existing 
(the main ones among which always exist 
in this country and, as yet, in no other), 
occupy from six months to three years in 
their process of diffusion. These results 
enable it to be stated with some degree of 
confidence that any tax levied in this coun- 
try at the present time upon any consid- 
erable form of property or incident of in- 
dustrial activity (and this includes most of 
the forms of taxes levied by the federal, 
state, or municipal governments) will dif- 
fuse itself with tolerable if not exact 
equality in the course of, at most, about 
three years. It should be stated in the 
same connection that in other countries 
such diffusion takes a longer period; in 
some countries so long that its operation is 
entirely unperceived. 

Taxes on real estate become diffused 
through the agency of rents and the prices 
of agricultural products, mining products, 
ete.; on production and commerce through 
the agencies of prices and wages; on polls 
and other personal incidents, through 
wages, prices, and interest; and so on. 

We have now—though with a brevity that 
scarcely comports with the importance and 
comparative novelty of the subject—reached 
a generalization which is capable of being 
applied to the matter in question. A tax 
on one important incident or class of men 
is a tax (in time or eventually) on all inci- 
dents of industry orall men. In brief, a 
tax on one thing is a tax on all things—in 
time. 

Such being the case, as we have now 
some right to assume, it makes less differ- 
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ence with a nation upon what thing or ici- 
dent it is taxed,,as how much money is.ex- 
extorted from it by such taxation; while 
the next most important condition of a tax 
is not so.much the initial form it may thke 
as its permanence. Every change in the 
form and amount of taxes—and it may be 
added in exemption from taxes—either re- 
tards or accelerates and always tends todefeat 
the natural diffusion which wages, prices, 
and interest effect, Leave the tax alone and it 
will work out its own equity. Alter it, 
change it for new forms of taxes or exemp- 
tions, introduce alterations in the method of 
its collection, or in any manner disturb its 
operation, and you disturb and defeat its 
constant tendency toward that equitable 
diffusion which the opposing interests of 
men accomplish, 

The objection to the President’s recom- 
mendation, even were its constitutional or 
legal difficulties removed, is the objection 
to any change of existing arrangements. 
The exemption of church property from 
taxation, be it great or small, is of no more 
consequence, in a country like ours, where 
the elements of society are much alike and 
drawn close together by railways, tele- 
graphs, and substantially uniform laws, 
than is the exemption of riparian property, 
or the coast fisheries, or any of the many 
forms of property or the still more numer- 
ous incidents of industry which are not 
taxed. Provided the exemptions of church 
property are tolerably uniform, clearly de- 
fined in the laws, fairly executed and car- 
ried out, and permanent in their operation, 
there is no more reason to regatd them as 
unwise or inequitable than the exemptions 
from execution for debt of homesteads or 
household furniture, or tools in trade, the 
combined value of which far exceed that of 
all the church property in the country. 
Tax the property of the churches, and you 
only draw from their congregations that 
quota of revenue which they now furnish 
to the government in some other way; and 
if these properties are taxed without at the 
same time suppressing or repealing some 
existing source of revenue, it will amount 
simply to additional taxation, which it is 
not understood that the President proposes. 

As to checking the accumulation of 
church property by means of taxation, this 
cannot be done in this country. I do not 
mean merely legally. I mean_ possibly. 
Taxation can be used as an effective agent 


of repression only in countries and in age | 


vastly differing from this country and age, 
and where the diffusion of taxation is so 
tardy that repression will remain where it 
is affixed. In this country it will not so 
remain, except for a very brief interval of 
time. The act of repression soon becomes 
as diffused as the acts of taxation or re- 
demption; just as does a pressure of weight 
or a force of gravity upon a fluid. body, 
The idea of fixedness in any artificial or 
unequal social burdens in a body politic is 
purely medieval, and whatever foundation 
it continues to obtain by reason of the 
backward condition of society in other 
countries, it is almost totally without sup- 
port in this. 

Let it be supposed, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that a direct tax was laid to-morrow 
by the United States Government upon all 
real estate throughout the country accord- 
ing to population. This is the only form of 
a tax upon real estate which it has the pow- 
er to lay. How would such a tax remedy 
the inequality which the President com- 
plains of? At present, we will say, churches 
A, B, and C pay to the state or municipality 
taxes at the rate of an average of one dollar 
per annum for each of the adult male mem- 
bers of their congregations, while all other 
adult male individuals contribute an average 
of ten dollars each. This arrangement has 
prevailed for many years—long enough for 
its initial inequality to become diffused. 
The President, nevertheless, sees inequality 
and danger in it; and, at his suggestion, Con- 
gress applies the only remedy in its power. 
It imposes a federal tax on real estate 
equivalent to two dollars per capita on every 
adult male in the country. The case will 
now stand thus: the churchmembers will 
pay aggregate taxes on real estate three 
dollars, while all other men will pay twelve 
dollars. The inequality is not removed. 
It is, indeed, lessened; but so slightly that 
it hardly deserves mention. 


This way of putting the case is for the 
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sake of simplicity. If it be objected to as 
inexact, let us put it as it actually happens. 
Churches A, B, and C pay no taxes on their 
real estate, while individuals D to Z pay 
two per cent. per annum «ad valorem, all to 
the states and municipalities. The Federal 
Government, let us say, imposes an’ addi- 
tional real-estate or ‘‘direct” tax upon the 
United States of say $18,000,000. This, 
with a ‘population of say 45,000,000, 
would amount to forty cents per cap- 
ita, or two dollars per male adult. As 
the total assessed value of real estate in the 
United States, according to the census of 
1870, was about $10,000,000,000, a di 
rect tax of $18,000,000 would amount 
to a fraction less than one-fifth of one 
per cent. @d ralorem. The case would 
now stand thus: Churches A, B, and 
C would pay one-fifth of one percent. ad 
eHorem on their real estate, and indi- 
viduals D to Z two and one-fifth—two per 
cent. to the local governments and one-fifth 
of one per cent. to the federal. Would 
the inequality of which the President com- 
plains be removed? Of course, not. 

And here let us interject two remarks. 
The last direct tax law—the one approved 
August Sth, 1861—and that which would 
probably furnish the model for any future 
revival of this tax, contained the following 
clause: 

© Sec,.13. That the said direct tax laid by 
this act shall be assessed and laid on the 
value of all lands and lots of ground, with 
their improvements and dwelling-houses, 
which several articles subject to taxation 
shall be enumerated and valued by the re- 
spective assessors at the rate each of them is 
worth in money on April ist, 1862. Pro- 
vided, however, that all property of what- 
ever kind coming within any of the fore 
going descriptions, and belonging to the 
United States or any state, or permanently 
or specially exempted from taxation by the 
laws of the state wherein the same may be 
situated at the time of the passage of this 
act, together with such property belonging 
to any individual who actually resides 
thereon, as shall be worth the sum of five 
hundred dollars, shal] be exempted from the 
aforesaid enumeration and valuation and 
from the direct tax aforesaid.” 

Thus the federal law not only exempted 
all property, including church property, 
which the state laws had exempted: but, in 
addition, exempted all estates up to five 
hundred dollars in. value—a kind of ex- 
emption that is not made by the states. In 
like manner the federal income tax law ex- 
empted all incomes below a certain sum. 
These last-named exemptions, either of 
which are far more important than that of 
church property, prove that in previous 
federal legislation exemptions were either 
not considered inequitable or that without 
their enactment the remainder of the tax 
law would have failed to pass Congress or 
prove operative when it came to be enforced. 

Having now shown that exemptions from 
taxation, when clearly defined, fairly exe- 
cuted, and permitted to be permanent, are 
not inequitable, and that even if they were 
Congress possesses no power by which it 
could remedy the inequality of the one in 
question, it is proposed to go still further, 
and inquire if the President is right in his 
premises. 

The President says that the total value of 
church property in the United States at the 
present time is $1,000,000,000, and that in his 
opinion it will increase to $3,000,000,000 by 
the year 1900. Where does he get his 
figures from? Not the census, for that 
work gives the valuation as follows: 
STATISTICS OF THE CHURCHES OF ALL DENOMINA- 


TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, ACCORDING TO 
THE COMPENDIUM OF THE NINTH CENSUS, PP. 


516, 517. 
Value of 
Year Churches. Sittings. Property. 
Eee 33,061 14,234,825 87,328,801 
ee 54,009 19,128,751 171,397,932 
EE tight pelines 63,082 21,665,082 354,483,581 


NoTE —The headings of this table for 1870 were 
altered by the superintendent,so that they do not 
exactly coincide with those previously employed— 
* sittings” being substituted for * accommodat.ons” 
and ‘edifices’ for “churches.” The “ property” 
heading, however, was not changed. 

Arranging the property according to re- 
ligious denominations, the following table 
shows all those possessing over $10,000,000 
worth each: 







DRA MOSER Sekecs. aS eeescerset $10,359,255 
Debnam. 3. citi... desde deetaliives’ 14,917,747 
Congregational, ..........---ceee:ses 25,069,698 
IN. 5 5 ahi 5, onc nec cacessehece 36,514,549 
Baptist...... BuIA OT). he 41,608,198 
Preabyterian: ;.....6s.05-...000000 ++ 58,265,256 
Roman Catholic 

ONG 5 5 <c.cpacdessicccecagens ++» 69,864,121 





Total of these,..... deeeeeeerere $312,574.390 





These figures are the only official ones in 
existence and furnish the single guide 
which the President and the people possess 
incommon. If the former possesses other 
information on this subject than that con- 
tained in the census, he should not have 
failed to communicate it in conjunction 
with his message. As the case stands, it 
would appear that the total church property 
in the United States amounts not to $1,000, 
000,000 in value, as the President asserts; 
but to such small increase over $354,000, 
000 as may have occurred during the five 
years since when the last census was taken. 

The same work, pp. 638-9, gives the fol- 
lowing: 

RATIOS OF CHURCH PROPERTY TO ALL PROPERTY IN 

THE UNITED STATES AT THE DATES MENTIONED. 


SUMS IN SECOND AND THIRD COLUMNS IN MIL- 
LIONS OF DOLLARS. 


True Value of Of which 
ail Real «end Church Ratio 
Year Personal Estate, Property. per Cent. 
cg Ee ee Ee 7.1386 Sf 1.2 
5 EE ee ee & 16.160 va 11 
BIOS. . tic... ccvinn.. SOD 34 12 


In 1850 the church property amounted in 
value to one and one-fifth per cent. of all 
property, in 1860 to one and one-tenth per 
cent., and in i870 to one and one-fifth per 
cent. Thus the ratio has been pretty con- 
stant for upward of thirty years. It is ex- 
tremely small, as well as constant, and there 
appears no reason to expect that it will 
materially if at all increase. 

At the most, it amounts to an exemption 
from taxation of a fraction more. than 
one per cent. of the total wealth of 
the country; such exemption consisting 
chiefly of church edifices, which yield no 
rents nor industrial profits, while they con- 
tinually deteriorate from wear and tear, 
and, therefore, cannot increase in value, 
except as other edifices, subject to similar 
conditions, increase in value. 

From these facts and considerations. it 
would seem that the President’s argument 
cannot be sustained, and that unless there 
is something known to him relating to this 
subject more than is communicated in his 
message his premises are as faulty as his 
conclusion, and hoth must fall to the 
ground. 





YALE AT THE WEST. 


CHICAGO YALE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, 
Jan. Qist, 1876. 


BY SAMUEL W, DUFFIELD. 


BAcK here, to the mother’s knee, 

We boys have been coming again, 
To lose ourselves and be free 

From the troublesome cares of men: 
Forgetting the pill and the fee 

And dropping the ledger and pen. 


And the lights, which flicker and gleam 
Above our heads as we sit, 
Show only a happy dream 
Shot through with laughter and wit: 
The bubbles of life’s full stream 
By varying fancies lit. . 


And we sing the songs as of old; 
And we chuckle over the hoax, 

Again so merrily told, 
Upon the faculty folks ; 

And the memories flame with gold 
In the sunset of ancient jokes. 


O mother, under the elm 

Who sittest so calm and so glad, 
Who placest the pluméd helm 

So proud on the head of the lad, 
Thou liftest the cares that o’erwhelm 

The hearts that are heavy and sad! 


The face that was here at the feast, 
The voice that was fullest of joy, 
Has gone where the light is increased, 
Has gone where no death can destroy; 
And thou, sitting far in thy east, 
No longer canst welcome thy boy.* 


But we in the silence are here— 
The heads which are brown and are 
white— 
To bow at our innocent cheer, 
With tears which will creep into sight ; 
“Yet it seems as if he must be near 
The hall where we gather to-night. 


So up with thé banner of blue, 
Whose beauty the years do not pale, 

Whose stars every night shall renew, 
A memory never to fail, 

And spread thy pure sky o’er us too, 
A gallant broad banner of Yale! 


* The Rev. E. C. Porter. 
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THE SCHOOL PROBLEM. 

BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 








THE attitude of religious sects, especially 
the Catholics and a portion of the Protest- 
ants, in respect to the public schools of 
this country, creates the necessity of in- 
quiring in what way the difficulties that 
beset the system can be best solved. One 
solution of the problem is to abandon the 
system altogether and remit the whole work 
of education to private and voluntary ef- 
fort. The great objection to this view is 
that the remedy is far worse than the dis- 
ease. The country can much more safely 
get along with the sectarian quarrel about 
the public school, if there must be sucha 
quarrel, than it can without the school. 
Popular education in some form, gratui- 
tously afforded and managed by the state, 
has so many advantages, meets so large a 
sphere of wants, rests on so broad an ex- 
perience of its utility, and is so intimately 
identified with the perpetuity, safety, and 
success of our republican institutions that 
its total abandonment is not a thing to be 
thought of for a moment. Such a course, 
by involving a vast reduction of educational 
opportunities and entirely withdrawing 
them from alarge number of the poorer 
classes, would be practically equivalent to 
a plan for lessening general intelligence. 
The statement of the idea supplies its own 
refutation. The necessity and wisdom of 
public schools are as thoroughly established 
in the convictions of the American people. 
as the doctrine of liberty itself. The sys- 
tem is virtually a part of the doctrine. We, 
hence, spend no time in proving that it 
ought not to be abandoned in order to 
escape from the difficulties which attend its 
continuance. 

A second solution of the problem, strongly 
urged by the Catholics and favored by some 
Protestants, is the distribution of public 
school money, either the whole or a part of 
it, among religious sects, to be used by 
them for the support of their own denom- 
inational and sectarian schools. .This idea 
is totally inconsistent with the public school 
system as at present organized, and would 
in the end prove its destruction. Moreover, 
it would be exceedingly difficult, if not 
wholly impracticable, to make the distribu- 


tion according to equity. How much 
should the Catholics receive? The number 


of children taught by them would not an- 
swer this question, since it would be no 
index to the tax paid by them, especially 
when we remember that the great majority 
of them pay no taxes at all. Their tax con- 
tribution is all that they could justly claim, 
unless it is proposed to educate their chil- 
dren in the Catholic faith with funds de- 
rived from other sources. The plan would 
add to the cost of education by an unneces- 
sary increase of machinery, would lessen 
its opportunities in sparsely-settled districts, 
and would almost certainly make the edu- 
cation inferior to that given in the public 
schools, with the single exception of the 
religious element. If the principle of. dis- 
tribution is good for Catholics, then it would 
be equally so for all the other sects; and if 
generally adopted the public school would 
disappear altogether. So, also, the whole 
tendency of such a plan would be toward 
the disintegration, and not the unification of 
the American people, by planting elements 
of antipathy, antagonism, and religious big- 
otry in the bosoms of childrén, unfriendly 
to the interests and duties of a common cit- 
izenship in after years. And, finally, the 
state, through its taxing power, would be- 
come the supporter and patron of religious 
sectarianism and compel the people indis- 
criminately to pay the expenses thereof. 
The proper answer to this distribution 
theory is a plump and unqualified negative. 
The money raised by general taxation be- 
longs to all the people, and the state through 
its own agents should control its uses to the 
last dollar. It should open its schools to all 
children of suitable age, free of charge; and 
if Catholics or Protestants choose to have 
their children educated elsewhere, then this 
is their business, and not that of the state. 
The plea that they are thus subjected to a 
double taxation, and, hence, that the state 
ought either to give them a portion of the 
school money or omit to tax them for 
schoo] purposes, is false. Their self-im- 
posed burdens for sectarian purposes are 
not taxation at all and no reason for tax 
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exemption. They choose to have it so, and, 
hence, they must patiently take the conse- 
quences. The state might just as well ex- 
empt those from taxation who for other 
than religious reasons choose to send their 
children to private schools at their own ex- 
pense. The general public surely cannot 
abandon or modify a good #ystem to suit 
sectarian necessities or proclivities. The 
system should have in it no just ground of 
objection, and then it should be firmly 
maintained, whether Catholics or Protest- 
ants like it or dislike it. 

A third plan is that of a supplementary 
system of religious teaching, added to the 
public school, by classifying the children ac- 
cording to the faith of their parents and 
giving the instruction not in the regular 
school hours, but at a special period set 
apart for this service, either before or after 
these hours. We do not see that this mends: 
the matter at all, since the real difficulty is 
not with the time of giving religious in- 
struction, but with giving it af al/ in con- 
nection with any school which the state 
controls aud the people support by general 
taxation. The state in its school system has 
nothing to do with the hours which precede 
or those which succeed the regular period 
assigned to the application and use of that 
system, and, hence, should make no ar- 
rangement with religious sects in respect to 
them. If Catholic or Protestant or Jewish 
parents want to have their children instruct- 
ed in their respective creeds, then let them 
attend to this business in their own way and 
at their own time; yet let them not attempt 
to make the state a party either to the pro- 
cess itself or to the character of the instruc- 
tion. If the state is to go into the business 
of religious and sectarian instruction at all, 
then let it do so openly, without any indi- 
rection, and not shove it into a corner. 

A fourth plan is to establish schools by 
law, and then remit the whole question of 
religious teaching, as to kind, quantity, and 
method, to the several school districts, 
leaving each district to decide for itself by 
a majority vote. If Protestants have 
the majority in a given district, thea 
the school would be Protestant; and 
if Catholics have the majority, then the 
school would be Catholic. So, if Infidels 
form the majority, they might make the 
deism of Thomas Paine the religion of the 
school and use his ‘‘ Age of Reason” as the 
text-book for teaching it. All must be 
taxed in each district, aud the local ma- 
jority is empowered to decide what and 
how much religion shall be taught, and 
to its decree the state aflixes the seal of 
public authority. What, then, is this 
schoo] district? Simply a small division of 
the state—a creature of state power, exercis- 
ing such powers and such only as the state 
sees fit toconfer. Were the school question 
remitted to such districts, or to the towns, 
villages, or cities of the state, the legisla- 
ture would abdicate all direct control over 
it. This would settle nothing and establish 
no general policy. If the whole people, as 
represented in the legislature, cannot wisely 
dispose of the subject, is there any prospect 
that the people acting in these divisfons of 
the state will be able todo so? The plan 
would beget animosities and strifes in the 
school districts and lead to a general war of 
sects over the public schools. The stronger 
sect or sects would prevail and the weaker 
would have to succumb to their views. In 
some places the school would be stamped 
with Catholicism, and in others it would be 
distinctively Protestant, and might be Pres- 
byterian or Methodist or Baptist in its specitic 
type; and, whatever it was in its religious 
and sectarian character, it would be such by 
the authority of the state. Catholics, when 
in the minority, would be taxed to support 
Protestant’ schools; and Protestants, when 
in the same position, would be taxed to sup- 
port Catholic schools; and it is possible that 
in some cases both would be taxed to sup 
port Infidel schools. The actual result 
would be the virtual support of some kind 
of religion or some species of infidelity, 
under the sanction of state authority. The 
school war, so far from being terminated, 
would go on with increased intensity and 
bitterness. The question is one that belongs 
to each state asa whole; and we are per- 
suaded that nothing is to be gained by re- 
initting it, as an undetermined problem, to 
its minor divisions, and leaving each division 
to adopt its own mode of settlement. There 











should be some general law as to the man- 
agement of public schools, applicable to the 
whole and governing all its parts. 

If, then, these four plans for solving the 
school problem should be rejected, what 
shall be done? The answer of a certain 
class of Protestants is that the reading of 
King James’s version of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures as an opening exercise, either with or 
without prayer and religious singing, is the 
proper thing to be done, provided that the 
reading be without note or comment; and 
this is a fifth solution of the problem. To 
this the Jew objects, alleging that the New 
Testament part of this version is not true 
and that he does not want to have his chil- 
dren taught religious error. The Catholic 
also objects, declaring that the version is 
not only not correct, but js a Protestant, 
version and adapted to promote Protestant- 
ism, and that he does not wish to have his 
children taught in the Protestant faith. 
The Infidel also objects, saying that the 
whole version is a mass of fictions and that 
he ought not to be taxed to support religious 
superstitions, and that the public school for 
which he is taxed ought to be available for 
his children, without this objection. 

All these objectors happen to be citizens 
of the state in which they reside, and un- 
der our political system they stand upon 
the same level with Protestants, They 
share in the burdens of government and 
are amenable to its laws. The state of 
which they are citizens, considered as a 
civil power, existing and acting for temporal 
purposes, is no more Protestant than it is 
Catholic, and no more Christian than jt is 
Jewish or Mohammedan. It is simply a 
political body; and, as such, it has no re- 
ligion to teach or sustain or compel the 
people to sustain. Such is the essential 
character of an American state; and such it 
should be, since it is only by this feature 
that the rights of conscience in respect to 
religion are guaranteed against encroach- 
ment. The objection, therefore, of the 
Catholic, the Jew, and the Infidel against 
any Protestant régime im the public school 
is a valid one, and admits of no answer un- 
less we abandon the fundamental principles 
of our republican system. It is as much 
an act of tyranny and wrong to tax a 
Catholic or a Jew to support a religion in 
which he does not believe as it is to apply 
the same principle to a Protestant. There 
is essentially no difference in the two cases. 
Mere numbers can never make a difference, 
unless religious liberty is a question of 
numbers, which is not the fact. 

Discarding, then, as we must, by the 
stern demands of logic and, as we believe, 
by the demands of a true religion, this fifth 
solution of the school problem, we still 
press the question: What shall the state do? 
But one answer is left, and that answer 
constitutes the sixth solution, which is the 
one we adopt and describe as follows: 

The state, by which we mean the people 
acting in their organic capacity through the 
machinery of law, should say to all the re- 
ligious sects, to all anti-religionists, and in- 
deed to all classes of citizens, that its 
ground as to the public schools is the one 
of absolute and impartial ‘‘ neutrality” 
with reference to the doctrines and tenets 
of religion, whether drawn from the Bible 
or elsewhere; that the ends for which it 
exists do not include such doctrines and 
tenets, either as a means or an end; and 
that the only aspect in which it can con- 
sider Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Ration- 
alists, Infidels, indeed, every man, woman, 
and child subject to its jurisdiction, is sim- 
ply that of citizenship, without any dis- 
crimination for religious reasons. The pub- 
lic school is not a church, or a synagogue, 
ora theological seminary; but a piece of 
state machinery, organized and supported 
for purely temporal ends—as really as a 
court of justice, a constitutional convention, 
or a legislative body. Its function is not to 
make or unmake Christians, or predispose 
children to this or that form of religious 
faith. It does not propose a complete educa- 
tion; and does not propose a religious educa- 
tion at all, either partial or complete. It 
proposes to do a certain thing, on the ground 


of ‘its necessity and utility to the state, and - 


to stop there, by not entering that. field 
which lies beyond the purview of civil 
government. In short, it proposes a secular 
education, and that only—an education that 
would be neediul and useful in this life if 
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there were no God and no future for the 
human soul, 

This we believe to be the true ground on 
which to place a school system organized 
and conducted by the authority of an 
American state. It is the proper language 
of the state to the Catholic, and just as 
proper to the Protestant, the Jew, or the In- 
fidel. It is the one answer to be given to ev- 
erybody who asks the state to use its school 
system for any cther purpose than that of 
secular education. To all such claimants 
and all such petitioners the state should turn 
a deaf ear, and confine its system of educa- 
tion within the limits of the ends for which 
it exists as a state. They should all be 
practically taught that the state will protect 
them in the exercise of their religious lib- 
erty, and will not on the subject of relig- 
ion extend its agency the breadth of a hair 
beyond this point. 

The general argument on which this doc- 
trine rests will be presented in its proper 
place. Yet it may be well here to say that 
the objections to the doctrine urged by 
those who dissent from it, when traced to 
their final application, are simply objections 
to the system of government which the Amer- 
ican people have chosen to adopt and under 
which they are now living. The objectors, 
in effect, find fault with the theory of a 
state that has no religious creed to teach, 
support, or enforce. Their argument, if 
good at all, is good to rehabilitate the ma- 
chinery and prerogatives of a state religion. 
They really object to the American doctrine 
of astate. We do not; but heartily accept 
it as true, being willing, without qualifica- 
tion or reservation, to extend it to all its 
legitimate applications. As a Protestant 
and a Presbyterian, we have no objection to 
the reading of King James’s version of the 
Sacred Scriptures in the public schools, and 
should have none to the teaching of the 
‘Shorter Catechism ” there, regarding it as 
a most excellent compendium of Christian 
doctrine; yet, as an American citizen, taxed 
in common with all others for the support 
of these schools, we ask for no such tribute 
to our faith in distinction from the faith of 
the Catholic or the Rationalist, and concede 
no such claim to any religious sect or creed. 

The Supreme Court of Maine, in the case 
of Donohue es. Richards (88 Maine Reports, 
p. 401), expressly rejected the idea that 
Christianity, before the law, is entitled to 
any higher or other privileges than those 
that are common to ‘‘the Pagan and the 
Mormon, the Brahmin and the Jew, the 
Swedenborgian and the Buddhist, the Cath- 
olic and the Quaker.” This is simply carry- 
ing out the American theory of civil gov- 
ernment by an impartial application of its 
principles. Those who are not willing that 
an American state should occupy this posi- 
tion either do not understand the theory of 
such a state or are not content to abide by 

its fundamental doctrine. 





A NEIGHBORHOOD TALE. 





{AS REPORTED BY MR. CODDING.) 





BY MRS. A. M. DLAZ. 


**Sunce the fact cannot be denied,” said 
Doctor Crosbie, ‘‘ that the spirit of violence 
is abroad in the land, it becomes all 
thoughtful people to reflect upon the ways 
by which this spirit is fostered. Among 
them I think we may include military 
pageants, battle celebrations, and the preser- 
vation of war-relics, Moreover, the tend- 
ency of all these is to alienate countries 
one from another.” 

‘““We must be careful not to take too 
high ground,” said my Cousin Ruth. 

‘‘How high can we take?” asked Betty 
Prince. ‘‘Can we mount up so high as to 
say that harmony and general friendliness 
of feeling are desirable?” 

“Oh! yes,” said my Cousin. 

‘Well, then,” said the Doctor, ‘“‘let us 
suppose a case. Suppose that many years 
ago the Nubians and Abyssinians fought a 
series of battles, after which came a long 
season of peace. Suppose that during this 
season of peace both nations held jubilee on 
certain battle anniversaries, and that they 
were continually saying among themselves: 
‘On ‘such and such a day we beat our ene- 
mies. With such and such a club, or ax, or 
sharpened store our brave chieftain siew his 
foe!’ Would such a course tend to pro- 
mote harmony between the two countries?” 
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‘*But why go so far for your illustra- 
tion?” I asked, 

‘* Because,” he replied, ‘it is hard to dis- 
cern a principle when personal feeling and 
early impressions have the controlling in- 
fluence.” 

‘‘T see what you are coming to,” said El- 
mer. ‘‘ You would have us throw away our 
war-relics and forget Bunker Hill days and 
other such days.” 

‘Oh! I do not speak as one having author- 
ity,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ But we may, at least. 
inguire which of different courses will give 
the best results.” . 

** Suppose,” said Emily, ‘ that under some 
magic spell of forgetfulness the nations of 
Europe could lose all remembrance and all 
knowledge of past warfare. Certainly this 
would be a step toward harmony and friend- 
liness of feeling; and if so, then every 


hattle celebration is a step in the opposite 


direction.” 

**T hope you don’t mean to put down pa- 
triotism,” said my Uncle. 

“Well, I don’t know.” said Emily. 
** When T look back and think what human 
ity has suffered in the struggle of ralers to 
preserve boundary lines, and all in the name 
of patriotism, I feel almost sick of the very 
sound of the word. Look at the European 
nations, armed to the teeth and ready to 
tear each other in pieces— for patriotism. 
Examine this feeling as usually ex 
hibited. Because our country is ours, 
we boast of its merits, we desire it to 
vxeel all others in extent, and resources, and 
prosperity, and might, and power, and 
elory; and we are not backward in express- 
ing this desire. Such manifestations of 
forth-putting in individuals would he treat- 
ed with derision. Sometimes the idea has 
stolen into my mind that a desire for uni- 
versal harmony and for the elevation of 
humanity may be a nobler feeling than even 
love of country,” 

“But don’t you think,” asked my Cousin 
Ruth, ‘‘that people can love their country 
with an affectionate kind of feeling, very 
much as they love their homes and their na- 
tive towns?” 

“Oh! yes,” said Emily. But this feel- 
ing is not that mixture of pride, and selfish- 
ness, and boastfulness, and bravado, and 
-elf-glorification which often passes for love 
of country and which is pretty sure to 
come to the surface on national birthdays 
and battle celebrations.” 

‘You don’t mean to object to our grand 
Centennial!” cried Elmer. 

** Not at all,” said she. ‘* Certainly at the 
end of a century of national life we should 
pause and take account of progress. It is 
not necessary, however, that we foster the 
war spirit by making military pageants a 
prominent feature of our birthday celebra- 
tion.” 

**The Bunker Hill procession must have 
done a great deal to foster the war spirit,” 
said the Doctor. ‘‘A bystander remarked 
to me: ‘What a fine show! What rnaagnifi- 
cent uniforms! “Yes,” I replied; ‘but 
human sacrifice lies behind the fine show, 
and its purpose is to cast a glamor over the 
barbarities of war.’ The military element 
will not be so prominent in our future cen- 
tennials,”’ 

‘You have great faith,” I remarked. 

‘I prophesy not by faith, but by sight,” 
he answered. ‘‘I see that the march of 
civilization has overturned barbarisms. and 
that its course lies directly over this one. 
I see that some of the world’s best people 
are working to overthrow the war system. 
I see that modern inventions and discoveries 
must bring the nations more closely togeth- 
er, and that the English prime minister 
spoke truly, when he said: ‘ Railways and 
steamboats are like gigantic shuttles, rush- 
ing to and fro over the earth and weaving 
the nations into one.’ ” 

“If civilization marching on,” 
said Betty Prince, ‘‘by the time our 
third or fourth or fifth national birth- 
day comes around it will require a 
different procession from that of our Bun- 
ker Hill Centennial to satisfy the public. 
Suppose we look as far ahead as our fourth. 
By that time we shall have attained to de- 
cency, dignity, and common sense. The 
world will be moving peacefully on, set- 
tling its controversies by the majesty and dig- 
uity of law. The people of that day will 
look with smiling wonder at ‘illustrations’ 
of the military part of our processions, if 
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such ‘illustrations’ exist. Let us imagine 
them as existing and as being shown off in 
a panorama. Imagine the showman point- 
ing out the long rows of men from the dif- 
ferent classes—tradesmen, mechanics, lit- 
erary men, merchants, day-laborers—all of 
these dressed in striking array and tricked 
out in tinsel, buttons, feathers, with fanci- 
ful, or hideous, or grotesque head-coverings 
of metal, or velvet, or bear’s skin; the short, 
the tall, the unwieldy, the agile; bounding, 
tripping youth and puffing, panting middle- 
age—all with more or less effort keeping 
time to the music. And then the fantastic 
drum-majors, with their preposterous hel- 
mets!” 

‘7 for one,” said Elmer, “will not. sit 
silent and hear our military companies 
made fun of. The country needs them.” 

‘So it does, under our present system 
and with our present degree of enlighten 
ment,” said the Doctor. ‘But it will out- 
grow that need. We are not going to re- 
main semi-barbarians forever, you know. 
Military companies, with their belongings, 
and we ourselves, with our ideas of what 
is right and necessary and glorious, are 
ouigrowths of the age in which we live 
and mark its degree of civilization. Think 
how the world will advance after it shall 
have thrown off the incubus of war. Miss 
Betty was supposing herself looking back 
from a far-distant period, with, the feelings 
of that period.” 

‘But even when the day of peace does 
dawn upon as,” said Elmer, ‘‘ every nation 
will need soldiers for a long time to keep 
order in its own dominions, just as cities 
need policemen now.” 

““A sort of national police,” said the 
Doctor. ‘ Perhaps you are right. These 
tumultuous elements, results of long ages 
of violence, cannot be subdued at once. 
But if we havea national police, let it re- 
ceive the kind of consideration which is 
now given to our city police, and no other. 
We do not glorify that institution. Our 
prominent citizens would not consider that 
they crowned themselves with honor by 
becoming its officers and donning its uni- 
form.” 

‘We must not so lose ourselves in the 
contemplation of this remote age of reason 
and of bliss,” said Miss Fullerton, ‘‘as to 
forget that by our celebrations of battle 
days and the preservation of war-relics we 
are delaying its arrival.” ; 

“It is marvelous,” said Emily, ‘that 
people of refinement, even in this present 
stage of civilization, can take delight in 
looking upon a sword which has been 
dipped in human blood or upon a bullet 
which may have brought death to a human 
being! Surely, we may rejoice in our 
national prosperity without doing these, 
and without bringing to remembrance 
every battle which took place in our con- 
flict with England. The two nations are 
friendly; still the tendency of these things 
is not toward perfect harmony.” 


‘*But must we throw away all our Revo- 
lutionary relics,” asked Elmer, ‘and for- 
get those brave men who died for their 
country?” 

“In this,” said the Doctor, ‘our feelings 
are concerned. If we are compelled to 
choose between the expression of these and 
the highest interests of mankind, I should 
say: Better that the date of Bunker Hill 
battle, and even the name of Warren him- 
self, be forgotten than that the war spirit be 
cherished and the whole human race suffer 
thereby.” 

“Tm afraid you are taking 10 high 
ground,” said my Cousin Ruth. 

“Do you know of any public building 
now going up which is likely to last a few 
centuries?” asked Betty Prince, suddenly. 

“No one in particular,” said Emily. 
‘Why do you ask?” 

‘* Because,” said Miss Betty, *‘ 1 would 
like to place under its corner-stone a state- 
ment, duly signed and witnessed, that in 
the year eighteen hundred and seventy-five 
from the birth of Christianity it was called 
taking high ground to declare that past 
strifes should be forgotten, or to maintain 
that human beings should not be massed 
together by thousands and commanded to 
kill each other.” 

‘Those who advocate the exchange of 
this cruel system for arbitration,” said Miss 
Fullerton, ‘‘are sneered at as being erazy 
philanthropists; but let any statesman con- 





ceive a plan which would do a tenth part as 
much toward lessening the public debts, 
saving the public resources, or benefiting 
the people, and his statue, carved in the 
whitest of marble, would grace our public 
buildings and his name he engraved on 
their walls in letters of gold!”. 

“Why should this matter be left to 
statesmen?” asked Emily. ‘‘ Why does not 
the Christian Church, as a Christian Church, 
act in self-defense? The very purpose of 
iis existence is to sustain and extend the 
religion of which it has assumed_the care. 
The war system, as we have seen, is con- 
stantly acting against that purpose. 
It would seem a sensible thing, then, for 
the Church to act against the war system; 
for it is an agent which works for evil faster 
than the religious organizations, with all 
their appliances, can work for good. This 
is shown by the fact that Christendom is at 
this day devoting more of its resources to 
warfare than ever before; and, surely, na- 
tional jealousies and enmities were never 
stronger. Yet a noted preacher declared 
recently, in his Sunday sermon, that the 
purpose of Christianity was to unite the 
nations, and that he had found traces of 
this purpose all through the New ‘Testa- 
ment. Mr. Whittier says: ‘Tt is high time 
for the Christian Church to awaken to a 
full sense of its awful responsibility. If 
after the dreadful experience of ecighicen 
hundred years it fails to perecive the neces- 
sity of shaking itself clear of the barbarism 
of war, it has small elaim: upon the world’s 
respect and confidence. [ts leaves are not 
for the healing of the nations.’ ” 

* But what can the Church do?” 
my Cousin Ruth. 

“A great deal,” said Emily. “It can 
take a stand in favor of an international 
tribunal; make this a prominent subject in 
its councils and conventions and alliances; 
work for it, preach for it—pray for it, I was 
going to say; but it does sometimes pray 
for the coming of the time when nations 
shall learn war no more.” 

“And itself teaches us,” said Miss Betty, 
“that when we pray for a thing we must 
put our own shoulders to the wheel and 
work to obtain it.” 

‘In the old times of provincial wars and 
clannish wars,” said Miss Fullerton, “the 
Church was obliged to act, for the people 
were actually exterminating cach other. 
Bloodthirstiness so prevailed that rulers 
found themselves powerless against it. 
The Church interferred, and, by prohibiting 
fighting on certain days and for certain 
lengths of time, did much toward lessening 
the evil.” 

‘In what ways can the present Church 
work?” asked Elmer. 

‘Perhaps it is hardly the thing for us to 
make suggestions,” said Emily; ‘* but would 
it not be a grand spectacle to see Catholics 
and Protestants unite in issuing a declara- 
tion, or manifesto, or pronunciamento to 
the effect that the war system is a tremen- 
dous power for evil and should he crushed 
out of existence?” 

‘‘Or suppose,” said the Doctor, ** that 
petitions should be circulated praying for 
the Substitution of arbitration for war; 
and that every member of every religious 
organization in Christendom were to sign 
and obtain signers to such petitions; and 
that floods of such petitions, thus signed, 
were poured in upon the powers that be.” 

‘* Yes,” cried Miss Betty; ‘‘ pour them in 
at all possible times and by all possible 
ways. Never let the powers forget for a 
single moment that the people protest 
against being led in droves to be slaugh- 
tered.” 

‘*For a Christian church,” said Miss Ful 
lerton, ‘‘this work would be strikingly 
appropriate.” 

‘‘T fear that even in enlightened England 
the petitions would meet with opposition,” 
said Emily. ‘If the war system is abol- 
ished, how sare younger sons to be sup- 
ported in a sufficiently genteel manner? 
It is the custom, you know, where there are 
two of these, for one to go into the Church 
and preach the Gospel of peace, while the 
other goes into the army and fights.” 

‘“* A good way of keeping up the balance,” 
said Miss Betty. 

‘They have other ways,” said the Doc- 
tor. ‘I saw a statement the other day of 
the amount of money spent in England for 
the support of naval and military Bible so- 
cieties and army Scripture-readers,”’ 
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“‘T should think it would hardly do to 


read the New Testament to soldiers,” said, 
Miss Betty. ‘‘ Suppose they should follow 
its precepts. What would become of the 
army and navy?” 

“You forget,” said Emily, ‘‘that they 
were made to understand in early childhood 
that those precepts were only to be preached, 
and not to be followed.” 

‘“‘T suppose,” said my Cousin Ruth, “that 
army Scripture-readers are for the benefit 
of the sick and the wounded. There isa 
great deal in the Psalms, for instance, cal- 
culated to comfort the afflicted.” 

“That is true, said Emily; ‘‘and if com- 
fort is ever needed, it must be needed by a 
sick or wounded soldier, away from his 
home.” 

The Jewish Scriptures might be read to 
soldiers at any time,” said the Doctor; “for 
there fighting is sustained.” . 

“And to the maimed or incurable sol- 
diers,” said Miss Betty, ‘“‘it would be safe 
to read the teachings of Christ.” 

Just here the attention of the company 
was directed toa small, spare old man, of 
sixty-five or seventy, who had been an at- 
tentive listener to all that had been said con- 
cerning the sufferings of the people under 
the present system of warfare.- For the last 
few moments his countenance had assumed 
an absent expression; he seemed to he 
gazing intently at. some far-distant point. 
Presently he took out a coarse cotton hand- 
kerchief and wiped his eyes. Perceiving 
himself to he the object of some attention, 
he hegan to explain. 

“Twas bringin’ to my mind’s eye,” said 
he, ‘‘the kingdoms of the world all standin’ 
in armor and ready to fight one another; 
and T was thinkin’ of the poor workin’ 
people, ground down by the heavy taxes 
they have to pay for to maintain the sol- 
diers; and T was thinkin’ of all the misery 
which the folks at home would suffer, in one 
Way or another, on account of the ‘soldiers; 
and I was thinkin’ of the great factories 
which go on, vear in and year out, turnin’ 
out swords, and muskets, and eannon-balls, 
and other deadly weapons; and while I was 
beholdin’ all this the sound of the angels 
sounded in my ears: ‘ Peace on earth! Good 
will among men!’ And when some of you 
spoke of wars bein’ stopped altogether, I 
seemed to sce the soldiers returnin’ to their 
families, and the laborin’ people makin’ 
themselves comfortable with their own 
earnin’s, and the downtrodden uplifted, and 
the blessed precepts of Jesus Christ havin’ 
full sway. But oh! it is too good, too good 
to ever come to pass.” 

For a few moments no one spoke. 

‘**One would suppose,” said Emily, break- 
ing the silence, ‘that governments them- 
selves would desire such a state of things 
to come to pass. Think what «an easy time 
they would have! Why, their work would 
almost be taken out of their hands. Imagine 
the millions and millions of money, the 
thought, enterprise, skill, ingenuity, energy, 
calculation, now devoted to the maintenance 
of war, all employed for the good of the 
people!” 

‘‘A writer quoted in one of these pam- 
phlets,” said the Doctor, ‘‘calculates that 
the cost of six recent wars would build and 
fill with objects of interest fifteen hundred 
and thirty Crystal Palaces, at over six mil- 
lions dollars each; or make a railway all 
around the globe, at four hundred thousand 
dollars a mile; or net the whole surface of 
the globe with a complete system of oceanic 
and land telegraphs, and keep them in 
working order; or purchase food, clothing, 
and furniture to the extent of three hun- 
dred dollars for every man, woman, and 
child in the Kingdom of Great Britain; or 
establish nearly two thousand hospitals, at 
a cost of five hundred thousand dollars 
each; or pay the annual cost of paupers 
in Great Britain for two hundred and twenty- 
five years; or would erect and endow three 
hundred and eighty-two thousand and 
six hundred schools, at twenty-five thousand 
dollars each. ‘The vice of barracks and 
camps would be greatly reduced, and far 
fewer hospitals, asylums, prisons, orphan- 
ages, and penitentiaries would be needed.’ 
Another writer, speaking of the ‘ glorious 
change’ which is to come, says: ‘The grand 
transformation will surpass our most ex- 
alted conceptions. Angels and men will 
alike marvel at the astonishing transition 
War will then be exchanged for tranquillity, 
swords for plowshares, spears for pruning- 
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nooks, cannons ‘for Bibles, forts for 
churches, gunboats for colleges, war-ships 
for universities, arsenals for libraries, mili- 
tary parades and musters for Christian as- 
semblies, bellowing artillery for the songs 
of Zion, famine for plenty, grinding taxa- 
tion for social abundance and enjoyment, 
and the arrogant ‘laws of war’ for the 
Gospel of peace. . The day and op- 
portunity for heroism, noble exploits, bril- 
liant achievements will not have passed 
away; nay, it wilk-for the first time be 
ushered in. Heroism will be displayed by 
men, not in crushing and destroying their 
fellowmen; but rather in conquering the 
elements and forces of Nature. Then 
from the eleven millions of men that now 
compose the standing armies of Christen- 
dom may be drawn recruits for all depart- 
ments of industry. Then the three thou- 
sand million dollars which the Christian 
nations pay every year to support stand- 
ing armies may be devoted to the de- 
velopment of the resources of the na- 
tions, to the promotion of education, 
to the advancement of Christian civiliza- 
tion, to the support of the great enter- 
prises of philanthropy, . . . for cle- 
vating and ennobling mankind. ‘ 
Then the heaviest burdens shall be rolled 
from the great hosts of the world’s work- 
ingmen. Then the great fountains of pov- 
erty and crime shall be dried up; sorrow 
and sighing, to a great extent, shall flee 
away. Then the multitude of the 
heavenly host, in even more enrapturing 
strains than at the advent of the Prince of 
Peace, shall repeat the anthem: ‘Glory to 
God in the highest! On earth peace and 
good-will to men!’ ” 


Diblicul Research. 


THE now frequently mentioned collection of 
Samaritan manuscripts at St. Petersburg, the 
same that was purchased by Mr. Harkavy, 
Russian minister of public worship, from the 
well-known Karaite traveler and archeologist, 
Abraham Firkowitsch, appears to consist almost 
entirely of fragments collected from the Geni- 
zoth of Nablous and Egypt. The word Genizoth 
(in the singular Genizah) appears to have as its 
Samaritan equivalent the word Matamra, as ap- 
pears in an epigraph on one of the fragments 
abovementioned, which epigraph may be trans- 
lated as follows: “This Holy Law was A. H. 
598, in the Metamra, in a chest. The Matamra 
caught fire, but the law was preserved from fire 
by passing out of it through the window. This 
happened in the days of our lord Baba, the high 
priest and prince of Abraham.’’ These Geni- 
zoth, or Matamroth, are the garrets and cellars 
of the synagogues, whither the rolls were con- 
veyed after being worn out in the service of the 
synagogues. The above fragments are about 
6,000 in number, and have been catalogued, 
under the authority of the minister of public 
instruction, by John W. Nutt, M. A., of 
the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, who has 
lately rendered great service to Samaritan schol- 
arship. The collection contains, besides bib- 
lical fragments, several works on grammar and 
lexicography, some liturgies, and some marriage 
contracts. In general, the collection would be 
valueless were it not that all the known remains 
of the Samaritan language are so fragmentary. 
Yet, besides the above noted contributions to a 
knowledge of the language itself, they contain 
many new readings of various scraps of the Pen- 
tateuch. The marriage contracts give a great va- 
riety of names of persons, not without value in 
the light they give upon one line of thought 
among the people. Nutt, in a recently-pub- 
lished work, gives quite a list of names of men 
and women, of which some are like. Hebrew 
names and some like Arabic. Also some gen- 
eral family names occur—real instances of a 
double name, like those of modern occidentals. 
One curious thing about these and, indeed, about 
other Samaritan manuscripts is the style of writ- 
ing the epigraphs—that is, the date and 
other particulars of the genesis of the man- 
uscripts. Instead of putting it in a super- 
scription or in a note at the end, it occurs 
in the body of the text itself. The book is 
divided down the middle by two perpendicular 
lines, the interval between them being left va- 
cant, except for the insertion of such letters as 
compose the epigraph. Then when a word oe- 
curs in the text at a convenient place -contain- 
ing the letter wanted for the epigraph this let- 
ter is inserted in the blank space. Thus the 
lirst word in the epigraph is usually ani (aleph, 
nun, yod), meaning J. The writer waits tilla 
word oecurs conveniently containing a/eph. This 
letter he puts in the interval mentioned, divid- 
ing the word and leaving the rest of it in the 
full columns. Then he works on till he finds a 
word with a xunin the proper position. This he 
sets out in the interval, as before. and so on. 























stead of at the end. Thus the epigraph fre- 
quently extends several pages, if not through 
the whole book ; and yet the copy of the Penta- 
teuch is not profaned by the addition of a sin- 


gle character. It may not be generally known 
that, besides the above, with also some fragments 
of the Samaritan Arabic translation and of the 
well-known Samaritan Targum, the collection 
of Harkavy contains some fragments of com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch ; some fragments 
of actual law books of a civil sort; fabulous 
tales of the birth and death of Moses; the an- 
nals of Abulfath; some scraps relating to medi- 
cine; several astronomical works, entire or 
fragmentary, and quite unique, with tables, said 
to be prepared by the great grandson of Aaron 
himself ; with full information—also new to the 
world—as to the Samaritan reckoning of time, 
feast days, etc. They employ two eras—one 
dating from the entry of the Israelites into 
Canaan, the other from the Persian King Jezde- 
gird. Two others are also used—the Moham- 
medan (anno Hegirae), most frequently, and the 
Creation of the World, Calendars also occur 
for a single year, giving the portions of the law 
of Moses to be read on the several Sabbaths. 
Their names of the twelve signs of the Zodiac 
are partly Hebrew and partly Arabic ; but can- 
not well be represented without using either 
Hebrew, Arabic, or Samaritan letters. In the 
collection are also a few amulets, a case for 


a Pentateuch roll, made of brass plates 
and adorned with figures and Samaritan 
and Arabic proverbs; the capital of a 


column found on Mt. Gerizim, probably from 
an old Samaritan temple, with the stone tablet 
from the Samaritan synagogue at Nablous, on 
which are inscribed several verses of the Penta- 
teuch. The marriage contracts usually com- 
mence with a solemn hymn. And here it may 
be said that the extant Samaritan hymns and 
prayers, of which very few have ever been pub- 
lished, comprise a cycle for the year of at least 
twelve quarto volumes, of which the twelfth is 
in the British Museum and the other parts are 
dispersed through the libraries of Europe. 
Though it is not supposed to be possible ever 
to make up a perfect copy of this cycle; yet, if 
all could be published in a corpus, the first step 
would be taken toward forming a lexicon of 
this hitherto little-studied remnant of the Semit- 
ic tongues. The hymns are very various in style 
and character, not unlike the collections form- 
ing many of the overgrown omnium-gatherums 
now used as English hymn-books. One, taken 
at random, may serve as a specimen. It occurs 
at the end of the ‘‘ Litany of Margah.” 

‘Lord, for the sake of the three perfect ones, 
of Joseph the interpreter of dreams, of Moses 
chief of the prophets, of the priests, the masters 
of the priests, of the Torah, most sacred of 
books, of Mount Gerizim, the everlasting hill, of 
the hosts of angels—destroy the enemy and foe, 
graciously receive our prayers, O Everlasting ; 


grant us relief from these troubles, open to us 
the treasure of Heaven.” 


....Cyprus, one of the chief seats of the 
ancient worship of Venus, still keeps up sundry 
festivals derived from that worship, though 
mingled with Christian, or at least biblical ideas. 
One of the strangest of these occurs on the 
llth of June in each year and is called the 
“Cataelysmo,” aname that is merely the Cypri- 
ote form of ‘Cataclysmos,” meaning, of 
course, the Flood. But the festival has nothing 
more than its name that can referto the Deluge. 
As the day approaches, gay preparations are 
made on shore and the boatmen paint their 
boats in gaudy colors and adorn them with 
flags and streamers. When the day comes a 
young girl in her teens, as remarkable for 
beauty as can be found, is forcibly captured and 
carried out on the sea in a boat, the other boats 
of the neighborhood accompanying ina fleet. 
At the proper distance from shore, with 
various (and probably appropriate) ceremonies, 
the girl is thrown into the sea. As she rises 
again from the water, she is picked up, with loud 
demonstrations of joy, taken into the gayest 
boat, and carried to the shore again in triumph. 
She is then crowned, provided with attendants 
of honor, and worshiped all the day as a queen 
or demi-goddess. Besides the ceremonies, 
which are much like those of an English May- 
day, there is an abundance of noise and revelry, 
which are usually kept up through the follow- 
ing night, rendering sleep in the neighborhood 
impossible. The scholar will at once recognize 
here a relic of the worship of Venus Anady- 
omene, who rose from the waves near Cyprus. 
The inhabitants say that this ceremony has ex- 
isted among them “from the time of Venus,” 
in whom they believe as a veritable personage. 

.---The British Museum has just issued a 
work which has been long in preparation, being 
the fourth volume of the cuneiform ‘ Inserip- 
tions of Western Asia.’’ It isa folio devoted 
mainly to the mythological lore of the early 
Babylonians, and of the Assyrians, who adopted 
their religion and omens. None of the inserip- 
tions are translated ; but translations of many of 
them have already been published by George 
Smith, Mr. Sayce, M. Lenormant, and others. 
The hag = tablets occupy two pages and are 
for the first_time presented in a form suitable 
for study. We notice that George Smith’s 
name replaces that of Edward Norris as assoct- 


ate editor with Sir Henry Rawlinson, and it is 
probable that he did most of the labor. 








THE sixteenth annual sale of paintings con- 
tributed by the members of the Artists’ Fund 
Society of New York took place on Tuesday 
evening of last week, at the lecture-room of the 
Young Men’s Christian .Association, instead of 
the gallery of the National Academy of Design, 
where the sale had usually been held. The num- 
ber of paintings and sketches contributed and 
sold was 92, the lowest price that any picture 
brought being $10 and the highest $725. It ought 
to be a good lesson for our artists that the pictures 
which brought the best prices were figure 
pieces, and those that brought the lowest were 
landscapes. The landscapes, in truth, sold at 
extremely low prices; yet the collection con- 
tained some works from our best landscape 
painters. The artist who had the honor of car- 
rying off the highest. price was Eastman Johnson, 
his oil painting representing a little girl holding 
a conch-shell to the ear of a very old man selling 
for $725. The drawing of the figure and the tone 
of the painting were both severely criticised by 
some of the artists; but the sentiment of the 
composition was so tender and the motive of 
the artist so clearly expressed that there was 
no diffieulty in comprehending his meaning, and 
the competition for the work showed how 
ready the publie is to buy any artistie produc- 
tion of superior execution which appeals forci- 
bly to the common understanding. The next 
best prices were obtained by Tait’s ‘Good Dog 
Scotty,’ 8540; the “Brittany Flower Girl,” by 
Hicks, 2500; “As much as he can stand,’ by 
Mr. Guy, $400; and ‘A Sure Catch,” by J. G. 
Brown, $305. The highest price that any land- 
seape brought was $270, for a ‘‘ Sunset at Sea,” 
by Mr. F. H. De Haas. ‘The Matterhorn, Sun- 
rise,” by 8S. R. Gifford, brought $250; a 
“View on the Saco,” by Huntington, sold at 
$165 ; and “‘The Arno, Italy,’’ by Cropsey, one 
of the best pictures we have recently seen by 
this artist, sold at only $165. There were a good 
many landscapes which brought from fifteen to 
thirty dollars. The sale was considered a very 
successful one, the aggregate amount of the 
sale being something in excess of $10,000. It is 
the custom, we believe, to return to the artist 
all over $100 that his contribution may bring ; so 
to what extent the Fund will be benefited it is 
not easy to tell until the official report is made. 


...-Mr. Page has finished his portrait of the 
late President Hackett, for the University of 
Rochester, and has gone to Cambridge to com- 
plete his portrait of President Eliot, of Harvard 
College, for the Memorial Hall. He painted a 
portrait of President Quincy, some thirty years 
ago; and also one of John Quincy Adams, now 
in Fanueil Hall. Appleton’s Journal says, in 
mentioning the portrait of President Eliot : 

“We wish it were possible, before it is too 
late, that Longfellow’s picturesque and refined 
head, and Lowell’s, with its fine color and ex- 
pression, might be delineated by the same hand 
and hang side by side with the likenesses of 
Colonel Shaw, President Quincy, and President 
Eliot, in Memorial Hall—fit companions for Cop- 
ley’s and Stuart’s portraits and the works of 
other of the best of the American painters.” 
Mr. Page did paint a head of Professor Lowell, 
when he was less known than he is now, which 
hangs in the Professor’s house at Elmwood ; but 
it would be making a very valuable addition to 
the Memorial Hall gallery of portraits of illus- 
trious graduates of Harvard if a portrait of the 
author of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ by Page, could 
be hung among them. The portrait of Presi- 
dent Eliot was painted for the fellow-graduates 
of his class, and it would be a grateful tribute to 
Professor Lowell if his surviving classmates 
were to pay him a similar compliment. 


....Greenough’s statue of John Winthrop is 
thus described by the Boston Transcript: “The 
statue, of pure marble, is of heroic size—seven 
feet two inches in hight. Itrepresents Winthrop 
in the vigor of manhood (in his 42d year), in the 
garb of his time, the face being copied from the 
Vandyke portrait, with the heavy beard and the 
stiff ruff about the neck. He wears the gartered 
hose, the belted tunic, with a cloak over the 
left shoulder, and shoes with rosettes. His 
form is graceful—neither spare nor heavy. His 
features are marked by dignity and gravity, by 
serenity and gentleness, and express the refine- 
ment of his nature and the graces of his culture.” 


-.--An art club has been organized in Wash- 
ington, of which Theodore Kauffman has been 
elected the president. A correspondent at the 
capital says: 

** Miss Ransom has greatly improved her por- 
trait of Gen. Thomas, so severely criticised last 
winter. Mrs. Fassett, of Chicago, Printed a 
lifelike portrait of the late Vice-President, 
which was hung in the Senate Chamber en the 
day of the delivery of the eulogies. W. G. 
Brown, late of Raleigh, is here painting portraits 
of the North Carolina congressmen. Weyl, 
Lanman, and Fairman are painting landscapes.” 


..-» M. Pierret, one of the guardians of the 
Louvre Museum, in Paris, purchased recently 
for that institution six ancient Egyptian statues 
in wood, dating back to the sixth dynasty. 
These wooden statues are probably some of 
those which were unearthed by M. Marriett, in 











Personalities. 


THe Hon. Martin J. Townsend, of Troy, 
in making his début in Congress in a short 
speech in favor of the Centennial appropriation, 
made his mark at the same time as a wit and a 
humorist. A little wit and a little humor go a 
long way in Congress; but Mr. Townsend ap- 
pears to have a good deal of both. A corre- 
spondent, in describing this genial Republican 
member of the House, says : 

‘* He is a clean-shaved gentleman, with a pre- 
possessing countenance. He has an attractive 
voice and a jaunty manner, that at once attracts 
the attention of the House. He made his mark 
to-day and established his reputation as an able 
talker. He left'the impression on the minds of 
several gentlemen that he is a man not to be 
trifled with. His manner is quaint, blunt, point- 
ed, and telling. His illustrations were amusing, 
forcible, and scorching. He has wit, humor, 
and irony in his armory, all cocked and primed 
and ready to explode at the first provocation.” 
....Some Boston ministers, it seems, are not 
averse to theatrical entertainments, judging from 
the announcement in the Boston papers that on 
Monday night last Gov. Rice, ex-Gov. Gaston, 
Mayor Cobb, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, the Rev. E. E. 
Hale, the Hon. George 8. Hillard, and the Hon. 
Charles Hale were present at the Globe The- 
ater, at the invitation of Manager Cheney, to 
witness the first presentation of the drama 
‘Broken Hearts.’ Times have certainly 
changed in Boston. If the Rev. E. D. Winslow 
had not found it convenient to leave Boston, he 
might have been included in the company who 
witnessed the first performance of “ Broken 
Hearts.”’ But he had just been engaged in 
breaking hearts, as well as fortunes. 


... «Liverpool is a purely commercial city ; but 
it has produced some very liberal merchants,who 
have contributed largely of their wealth for the 
benefit of the public. Sir William Brown, 
the former head of the house of Brown 
Brothers & Co., set an example which 
other Liverpool merchants have generously 
emulated. The legacies bequeathed by eight 
Liverpool men who died last year amounted to 
$20,000,000. Among them were Robertson Glad- 
stone, who gave £250,000; James Houghton, 
£500,000 ; Richard Houghton, £500,000 ; Charles 
Turner, £700,000 ; James Tryer, £200,000 ; R. L. 
Jones, £350,000; I. I. Rowe, £400,000; and H. 
Dawson, £1,500,000. These munificent bene- 
factions are rather in excess of the gifts of New 
York merchants during the same period. 


nesed Among the passengers by the Cunard 
steamship ‘‘ Russia,’ from Liverpool, last week, 
was the Honorable Ronald Leslie-Melville, a 
son of the Earl of Leven, a Scotch nobleman and 
a partner in the firm of McCulloch & Co., of 
London. Another partner in the house of Mc- 
Culloch & Co., who was once a Broad-street 
broker, is now a member of Parliament. The 
Earl of Leven, the father of Mr. Leslie-Melville, 
was himself once a member of a London bank- 
ing firm. It is generally supposed that noblemen 
do not engage in business pursuits; but, as 
Halleck says in his lines on Alnwick Castle, 

“ The Duke of Richmond deals in salt, 
The Percy in red herrings.” 

....The indignant editor of The Hapress ex-. 
claims : ‘‘Shall Jefferson Davis be the one ex- 
ception to what Gen. Harrison (in his message 
to Congress) called ‘all the world and the rest 
of mankind’?’ But itso happens that Presi- 
dent Harrison never sent any message to Con- 
gress. He didn’t live long enough after he was 
sworn into office. It was President Taylor who 
spoke in his inaugural address of ‘‘ all the world 
and the rest of mankind.’’ It was in the open- 
ing sentence of President Harrison’s inaugural 
address that the much-quoted words occurred : 
“It was the remark of a Roman consul,” ete. 


.... It has been announced a good many times 
during the past fifteen years that Anna E. Dick- 
inson was preparing to go upon the dramatic 
stage, and as often contradicted ; but it seems 
that she has not abandoned the idea of becom- 
ing an actress, and the publication of a letter 
from her physician, recommending her to go 
South, for health, reveals the fact of her engage- 
ment to make her début on the stage at the 
Fifth Avenue Theater, which she is to fulfill on 
her return, in the spring. 


...-Colonel Forngy’s editorial brethren, it is 
said, intend giving him a dinner on his return 
home, next month. He has done so much credit 
to the fraternity that we should think they 
would feel like doing something for him. 


....-Mr. Andrew J. Houston, a descendant of 
the famous Sam Houston; of Texas, protests 
against the erection of a monument to his an- 
cestor by means of a lottery scheme, as has been 
proposed. <A very sensible man. 


....Senator Oglesby, of Tlinois, secured a 
jar of water from the Jordan, when he was in 
Palestine, twenty years ago. He used it recent- 
ly at the baptism of his son. 


....Andrew Johnson, sole surviving son of 
the late ex-President. has purchased and will 





his excavations near Memphis, 


conduct the Greenville (Tenn.) Jntelligencer.‘ 











Mr. Darwsn’s “ Insectivorous Plahts*seems 
to have exacted almost universal assent to 
its deductions, only one attempt at refutation 
having come before us, and that written not in 
the best of spirit. Still the student in science is 
ever on the lookout for facts, in whatever shape 
they may come to him. The main point in this 
criticism of Mr. Darwin is that he first provides 
a sort of necessity for insect food, by the asser- 
tion that the Drosera roots are very small, and, 
because the plants grow,on decayed mosses 
chiefly, the roots serve only the purpose of tak- 
ing in water. The inference is from Mr. Dar- 
win’s language not that the roots are unable to 
take in nutritive elements ; but that there are no 
such nutritive elemeuts for the roots to take, 
and, therefore, they take in only water. The 
lack of this food, or the supposed lack of it, is 
the necessity which is taken by Mr. Darwin 
as that impelling force in the act of 
natural selection which brought about the 
‘‘development,” ending in insect catching. 
The writer objects to this assumption, as he 
contends, of Mr. Darwin, and contends that the 
soil or situations in which Drosera often grows 
is pecu}iarly rich in nitrogenous material, and 
even where the plant grows in mere bog-inoss 
the bog-water that percolates through the 
moss is peculiarly rich in manurial matters. 
Auother singular statement is that one species 
of Drosera (D. dichotoma) loses its leaves soon 
after animal food is applied to them. ‘“ The 
lobes of the leaves rapidly decay, though ap- 
parently in perfect health previously, after an 
insect has been caught im the viscid secretions 
and commences to decay.”” We give this as 
part of the scientific record of the viny. They 
do not seem to weaken, in the least; Mr. Dar- 
win’s experiments, however much they may bear 
on some of the speculations to which he would 
apply his facts. 


....It is known that Dr. Forel has been en- 
gaged some time in studying those peculiar 
tide-like phenomena called seiches in the Lake 
of Geneva and other Swiss lakes. In a 
second series of his researches, published in 
the August number of the Archives des Sciences, 
several interesting facts have been elicited. 
The principal conclusions arrived at are shortly 
these: The seiches area rhythmic oscillation of 
the water on either side of a mean position. 
Their duration is not the same in different 
lakes. It may be different at two different 
stations on the same lake. They seem to be 
waves of fixed oscillation along the two princi- 
pal diameters of the lake. He distinguishes 
between longitudinal sciches and transversal 
seiches. Both kinds may coincide in the same 
lake. The duration of the seichesis a function 
of the length and depth of the section of lake 
along which they oscillate. It increases with 
the length and diminishes with the relative 
depth. In observing the longitudinal sciches of 
the Lake of Neuchatel simultaneously at the 
two extremities, the water surface has heen 
found to sink at one station, while it rose at 
the other, and vice wrsa. The seiches are a con- 
stant and continuous natural phenomenon, the 
cessation or absence of which is accidental and 
anomalous. The lakes always present the norm- 
al rhythm, however feeble, and the phenom- 
ena are not”local, but extended over large sur- 
faces. Dr. Forel concludes by pointing out 
some directions in which further observation is 
dgsirable. It may be stated that he accepts the 
theory of the seiches being due to the vibrations 
in barometric pressure. 


....In European circles interest is still at- 
tracted to the finding of the mistletoe on the oak. 
Though occasionally found, it is by no meaus 
common. An interesting incident in the ob- 
servations recently recorded is its existence 
on some coniferous trees—as, so far as known 
in this country, our species ( Viscwm flavescens), a 
close ally of the European ( Visewm album), never 
grows on these kind of trees. Dr. Masters says 
he has seen it on the Norway spruce in France; 
and De Candolle refers to it as “‘ growing”? on 
the Norway spruce, without exactly saying that 
he saw it himself. Mr. Loudon also refers to it 
as growing on the Scotch pine, in immense 
quantities, in the neighborhood of Magdeburg. 
Iu our country it seems to have given up the 
coniferous tribe to a smaller genus of the same 
order of parasites known as Arceuthobium, of 
which various species grow on different kinds, 
each in a measure keeping to its own con- 
iferous species. Indeed, it seems remark- 
able how our American mistletoe seems to 
avoid Conifere. The oak, in which the Euro- 
pean is so rarely found, seems an especial favor- 
ite with it in the Southern States. Oak trees 
scattered abundantly through cypress trees will 
be completely covered with the parasite, while 
not a single instance is known of its existence 
on the cypress or on any of the pines about 
them. With the exception of coniferous trees, 
the American mistleto seems to grow on any- 
thing. 

.... According to The Journal of the Telegraph, 
Mr. Elisha Gray’s system of electro-harmonic 
multiple tranemission was tried recently be- 
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Four séparate communications 
were simultaneously transmitted from Boston, 
and copied from foursounders by a like number 
of receiving clerks in New York. In the 
main the signals were perfectly received 
on all the instraments, the only apparent 
defect being a tendency to shorten them 
somewhat—a difficulty that can be, doubtless, 
overcome by a suitable modification of the trans- 





mitting apparatus. The principle appears to be 
simple. The depression of each key sets a self- 
vibrating electrotome in operation, which is ad- 
justed to vibrate at a certain rate, differing from 
that of any of the others when under the infiu- 
ence of the electro-magnet controlled by its cor- 
responding key. These sets of vibrations are 
transmitted through the circuit without inter- 
fering with each other, in the same manner that 
almost any number of sound-waves may pass 
through the air without mingling. The receiving 
instruments are adjusted each to correspond to its 
own special sets of waves or vibrations, without 
regard to others; and by breaking or closing the 
circuit upon the transmitting electrotome the 
signals are transmitted and taken up by the 
corresponding receiving instrument. 


....Father Martin Egger is reported to have 
discovered an electro-motor, and, having laid a 
description of it before the linperial Society of 
Arts and Sciences at Vienna, that body has pro- 
nounced in favor of the practicability of the dis- 
eovery or invention (we do not know which), 
and has determiued to supply Father Egger with 
the means to perfect and complete his machine. 
An Austrian patent has been obtained, and the 
machine, when finished, is to be forwarded to 
the Centennial Exhibition, at Philadelphia, next 
year. Father Egger has been for many years 
professor of mathematics and physics at the 
Jesuits’s College at Muarienshen, Bohemia, and 
for fifteen years, says the Deutsche Reichszeitung, 
has been engaged in trying to find a way of util- 
izing electro-magnetism us a motive power. We 
hope the latest discovery in connection with 
electro-motors will be more substantial than Mr. 
Paine’s. 

....-A new illuminating apparatus has been 
lately brought out in Naples by Prof. Balestrieri, 
with the somewhat peculiar name of Phototerin- 
ico-armillare. It is for collecting any kind of 
light into a center for scientific or practical pur- 
poses. It has the form of a large disc, composed 
of numerous polished rings of copper and 
white metal in such a way that each throws the 
light-rays received to another, so that they are 
united into a large bundle of rays with consid- 
erable force of projection. The apparatus is 
said to far excel all previous light-collectors, 
particularly those of Fresnel. In experiments 
with lamplight, which have been repeatedly 
made with the apparatus at Naples, an illumina- 
tion was obtained from a very weak flame which 
sufficed ‘at 1,000 meters distance to enable one 
to read ordinary print on the darkest night. A 
company has been organized for practically 
utilizing this mvention. 


.... Inthe ‘‘ Bulletin * of the Torrey Botanical 
Club Mr. W. H. Leggett has a note on the 
floral organs of the common Pickerel Weed 
( Pontederiacordata). He believes it may prove to 
have some of the flowers cleistogamous—that is 
to say, that they produce without the ordinary 
floral organs, fertilizing themselves, in a manner, 
in the flower-bud, which never fully opens. In 
the perfect flowers he found the pollen mature 
and anthers shedding the pollen just as the 
petals were about to open. The most interest- 
ing fact relates to the pollen-grains. There are 
three longer and three shorter stamens and the 
pollen-grains in the short stamens are not half 
the diameter of those in the longer ones. The 
small grains seemed as potent as the larger 
ones, as pollen-tubes were found as freely 
issuing from them. The object of having two 
kinds of pollen or of the great abundance of 
pollen was not discovered by Mr. Leggett. 


...-The worst feature of new systems of 
classification is that it introduces an immense 
number of synonyms. This is well illustrated 
by Mr. John Smith’s new work on ferns—‘‘His- 
toria Filicum’’—in which an original system is at- 
tempted. Hooker and Baker, in their ‘Species 
Filicum,’’ make but 76 genera; Moore, in his ‘‘In- 
dex Filicum,’’ incre: them about 100 more ;, 
and now Mr. Smith runs the genera up to 220. 
This would reduce two-thirds of the naimes in 
Hooker to the rank of synonyms. 


....The angular velocity of clouds is deter- 
mined by M. Hursan de Villeneuve in the fol- 
lowing way: He takes a ball of silvered glass, 
on which he draws with ink an equator and 
equidistant meridians. He places the sphere so 
that, the axis being horizontal, the cloud may 
be seen by reflection displaced along the equa- 
tor traced, and then the time which it takes to 
go from one meridian to the next is the angular 
velocity. 

....The fertilization of flowers is one of the 
liveliest topics of the botanical times. The list 
of those which seem unable to fertilize them- 
selves is being continually added to. And, as if 
neither side should be favored too much in the 
controversies, the list of cleistogamics increases 
also, a late number of the ‘‘Bulletin”’ of the. Tor- 
rey Botanical Club placing Epiphegus Virginicus 
therein. 
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THE Church Missionary Intelligencer devotes 
considerable space to the discussion of a vernac- 
ular literature for India. The school system 
which has for nearly a generation been so ¢are- 
fully fostered by the government has produced 
a multitude of Hindu readers. The question 
now is: What shall they read? Native enter 
prise has not been slow in supplying vast quan- 
tities of a heathen and often a very indecent 
literature. In 1872-73 there were published in 
Bengal 1,082 books; in the Northwest Provinces, 
97; in Madras, 387. In some respects the mis- 
sion presses have also been very active. There 
is an abundance of controversial books, suited 
to a stage of missionary activity, when Hindu- 
ism was more aggressive than it is now. School- 
books, also, inculcating Christian principles, in 
connection with science, are very plentiful. 
Upon the whole, however, a Christian literature 
for India is yet to be created. The translations 
of the Scriptures have laid the proper basis for 
it. The Bible, written by Orientals, shows its 
diviae origin in its marvelous adaptation to 
Hindu tastes and modes of thought. Little 
books, like “The Peep of Day” and “ Line 
upon Line” have been so directly derived from 
the Scriptures as to share their adaptation to the 
popular mind. We cannot say so much, how- 
ever, of the general Christian Hterature as it 
now exists. The books are often stiff transla- 
tions. Their whole style of thought, their very 
binding, oftentimes, is entirely foreign and un- 
suited to the Hindu taste. Mrs. Mallens, with 
her graceful Bengali tale, entitled ** Phulonani 
and Karuna,” led the way Into a popular Chris- 
tian literature, in which she has as yet had but 
few followers. The Hindu, love allegory, story, 
and poetry, especially the latter. A pleasing 
Christian poem will always sell well and pay its 
eost. Several Christian laymen—like Colonel 
Rouburgh, Sir W. Muir, and Mrs. 1. Carre Tucker 
—have succeeded in stirrlug up a new interest 
in the matter of a vernacular literature which 
shall really meet the popular mind. At the 
suggestion of the latter gentleman, three great 
societies—the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and the Religious Tract Society— 
have combined in larger and more systematic 
efforts to supply better books. A meeting of 
the representatives of various societies was held 
at Allahabad, in February, 1875, in order to 
systematize the book and tract work in the 
Hindu and Urdu languages. Frequently the 
missionary societies have with their publica- 
tions traversed each other's ground, instead of 
taking their respective places in a well-or- 
dered general scheme. The colporteur and 
sales system has been very imperfectly man- 
aged. The attempt is now being made to 
rectify these evils, and especially to encourage 
native literary talent. Ultimately India will 
have to depend for its Christian prose, and es- 
pecially for its Christian poetry, on native 
Christian writers. The work of supplying a lit- 
erature for India, which is not so much a nation 
as a continent of nations, is a stupendous one. 
It needs to be done in 12 or 15 languages, for 
Hindus, Mohammedans, and aborigines. Next 
to the preaching of the Gospel, it is the most 
important Christian agency now to be exerted, 
and we rejoice that the subject is enlisting so 
much skilled thought and energy. 


....Several letters to The Missionary Herald 
from Eastern Turkey give startling details of 
the hopeless poverty which is settling down on 
the people, cursed with Turkish misrule. The 
debt, which since the Crimean War has steadily 
increased until it amounts to nearly a 1,000,000- 
000 of dollars, requires 75,000,000 annually 
for interest. Every possible device is used to 
increase the taxes, while the country yearly 
grows poorer. A low tariff has crushed out the 
little home industries, and foreign capitalists, 
afraid of the corruption of Turkish courts, will 
make no investments in manufactories or in 
mines. Mr. Parmlee gives several samples of 
what the people call good circumstances, in or- 
der that his readers may realize the utter pov- 
erty of the greater part of the population. A 
Protestant, regarded by his neighbors as being 
quite well off, after paying the government 
tithes, providing forthe interest on his debts, 
and reserving food for his family, sold $25 worth 
of flour—the entire amount of his income for 
the year. Of this sum the government took in 
different forms of money taxes $12, farm ex- 
penses required #5 more, leaving $8 with which 
to clothe a family of nine persons and meet all 
incidental expenses. Another man had sold 
$12 for the year, every penny of which had gone 
for taxes and the shoeing of oxen. And yet he 
would not be regarded by his neighbors as being 
poor. The primitive spinning machines are 
so slow and laborious that mofher with 
the utmost labor cannot clothe her children de- 
cently. Some of these go naked; others wear 
what a traveler called ‘rags worn out.”’ The 
mortality among them is fearful, the deaths be 
ing one out of three. An appeal is made to 
American friends to furnish the mission with 
some simple machivery for carding. spinning, 
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way to furnish young men with their daily 
bread while studying for the ministry, and to 
relieve to some degree, at least, the nakedness 
of the people. “ You might almost as appropri. 
ately speak of a poorhouse supporting a schoo} 
and church,’’ says one of the missionaries, ‘a. 
to develop self-support in the churches of these 
absolutely beggared people.” 


....Romanists believe in religious liberty for 
countries like the United States, in which they 
are in the minority. In other countries, how. 
ever, like Austria, where they have ruled for 
ages, they will not concede an inch of freedom 
unless they are compelled. The Missionary 
Herald states the position of the missionaries of 
the American Board in Austria thus: ‘‘They can 
enter no pulpit ; they can hold no public service 
to preach the Gospel; they cannot even occupy 
a room for a Bible-readiug or lecture unless 
official leave is given by the authorities ; they 
cannot sell, or give away, or even loan a tract 
without risking the penalities of the law.’’ We 
may add, however, that the very fact of their 
presence in Austria is a signal victory over 
Romanism, and contains in it the germ of al 
these other privileges to be granted by and by, 
but without the leave of Rome. 


making his mission congregations at Talna and 
Bethel among the most progressive in India, 
He not only works hard himself, but has the 
faculty of rousing those around him to do 
the same. Two bodies of workers are engaged 
in evangelistic labors. The one confines itself 
to Ialna and the neighboring villages, going 
over the ground again and again. The other 
body of laborers carries the Gospel over a cir- 
cuit of a hundred miles. Since his return from 
Europe upward of 50 converts have been added 
to the church, His people, formed into a home 
missionary society, support an evangelist of 
theirown. The young converts, banded into a 
young men’s Christian association, also send 
out an evangelist among those of their own age. 


ee Among the converts recently made in 
Narayan Sheshadri’s mission at Ialna, India, is 
a young religious mendicant. He had been 
wandering all over India, visiting the sacred 
shrines of Hinduism, from Ganges to Ceylon. 
Among the Romanists of Cochin he had learned 
to repeat a large number of Malyalim prayers, 
although he understood not a word of that lan- 
guage. Leaving themin disgust, he found his 
way at last to Ialna, where he was taught the 
Word of God and was eventually led to eim- 
brace Christianity. He is now studying the En- 
glish and Gujarati languages, with a view to 
usefulness in the cause of Christ. 

....An excellent article in The Baptist Nis 
sionary Magazine recounts the first efforts made 
by that denomination in England to spread the 
Gospel among the heathen. It is mistaken, 
however, in making this Baptist attempt the 
beginning of the modern enterprise of foreign 
missions, To say nothing of the temporary 
labors of the Lutherans under Ziegenbalg in 
India and under Hans Egede in Greenland, the 
Moravians had commenced their great and per- 
manent work among the heathen in 1732, and 
the English branch of that church had been 
enlisted in the cause half a century before Carey 
began his noble enterprise. 


....A Bengal missionary hired a boat for a 
water journey, and found that the Mohammedan 
boatmen spent much of their leisure time in 
singing the current filthy songs of the country. 
He gave them a new Bengali hymn-book, pre- 
pared by a native pastor, having most of its 
hymns in Bengali meter. After some time 
another missionary took a journey, and chanced 
to hire the same boat. He found, to his surprise, 
that the boatmen were now, in the intervals of 
their labor, singing Christian hymns. 

....An interesting service held by Mrs. Wall, 
the wife of Mr. Wall, the English Baptist mis- 
sionary at Rome, is the beggars’ meeting. It is 
held weekly in a hired room in the Trastevere. 
A meal of bread is provided for them and the 
opportunity is used to inform them about the 
Rome has always abounded with beg- 
gars, whose condition is now the more pitiable 
as the relief afforded by the convents has ceased, 
and the government, which suppressed these 
establishments, does nothing for the poor. 


.... We regret to record the death, in Bom- 
bay, of Dr. Wilson, the patriarch of the Chris- 
tian missionaries in India, where he had labored 
for nearly fifty years. In connection with the 
Scotch missions, he did more than any other 
man in India for education. He was a man of 
great ability, vast information, uncommon cult- 
ure, and boundless enthusiasm iu his work. 
The Bombay University examinations have been 
postponed, out of respect to his memory. 


....Mr. Bond, of the American Board, at Eskj 
Zagra, European Turkey, refers in The Mission- 
ary Herald to the threatening political complica- 
tions in his fleld. Some time ago a Bulgarian 
plot to murder the Turkish residents of the city 
was discovered. The place is now garrisoned 
by Turkish soldiers, whose acts of lawlessness 
goad the people on to the edge of revolt. 
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_...Four societies are laboring among the 
gantals, in India. They are the Church Mission- 
gry Society, the Free Church Mission, the. 
american Freewill Baptists of Orissa, and the 
Inland Home Mission, under Messrs. Boerresen 
and Skrefsrud, A conference was recently held 
py the missionaries of these societies, and the 
proceedings, says The Free Church Record, were 
yery harmonious. Various practical. questions 
connected with Santal customs were carefully 
considered. One point of difficulty which pre- 
sented itself was the rendering of the word God. 
Jf the Santals have the idea of God at all, their 
word for it is very inadequate. 


great contrast between our efforts in behalf of 
home missions and those in behalf of foreign 
missions. The charities of the city of Boston 
for the year 1873 are given as aninstance. Of 
the 72 charitable associations within its limits 
64 were devoted to home work, 5 to the foreign 
work, and the remaining three divided their re- 
wipts between the two causes, in the proportion 


of one dollar to the foreign field to eleven dol- 


jars for the home field. The city, exclusive of 
state aid, gave to home charities $3,466,437, 
while the contributions of the churches to 
foreign missions amounted to only $80,000, or 
one dollar for foreign work to forty-three dol- 
jars for home work. 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 13th. 





SAUL AND HIS SONS SLAIN.—I Sam. xxx1, 
1—6. 





— We have seen the selection and the inaugura- 
tion of Saul as king. We have followed his 
career of sinfulness, and have seen his desperate 
enmity against David, whom he doubtless sus- 
pected as his own supplanter. Saul was to fall ; 


» but David refused to smite him. As the Lord’s 


anointed, he was left in the Lord’s hands; and 
in this lesson we see the terrific recompense of 
his long-continued rejection of God. We are 
struck, on viewing this narrative, with several 
sad incidents. We see: 

1, SavuL’s TERRIBLE DEFEAT (v. 1—3).—He 
went out to battle after a sleepless and most 
harrassing night. Samuel, his former faithful 
counselor, was dead. God had forsaken Saul 
and no more made answer to his appeals. Sore- 
ly pressed by his foes, he betook himself to the 
Witch of Endor, through whom Samuel was per- 
mitted to revisit him and announce the death of 
himself and of his sons upon the coming day. 
With this prospect the day dawned, and the “‘Phil- 
istines fought against Israel,” a phrase indicating 
that the Philistines pushed the fight, Saul and 
his followers having little heart for the combat. 
They joined in battle, however, and Israel fled. 
How far the flight was continued we know not; 
but at Gilboa came the slaughter. The battle 
went sore against Saul. His men fell down 
sain. His three sons were slain. The archers 
hithim, and he was sore wounded: He was 
bitterly defeated. Thus ever with those who 
abandon God. However strong they be and 
however vigorously they struggle, yet before 
the penalties of God they must come down. 
They must be utterly defeated. But we see 

2. Saun’s DEEP DEsPaIR (v. 4).—He had held 
up against the fact that God had rejected him 
for some twenty years ; but now he succumbs. 
He is conquered. He abandons his resistance 
and falls in despair. Hopeless, forsaken, 
wearied, bereaved, wounded, suffering, and 
sure that he must soon die, he seeks an earlier 
death, lest his enemies find him alive and abuse 
him. For his departing soul he has no concern. 
All his care is for his body. But the poor favor of 
death by another’s hand is denied him, and in his 
desperation he falls upon asword, to end his own 
misery. If the story of the Amalekite (IJ Sam. i, 
6—10) be not a pure fabrication, even hisown 
desperate effort failed him. At any rate, his 
body was shockingly abused (v. 8—10). Per- 
haps other rebels against God maybe spared 
this despair in this world. To some it comes, 
but of others it is true “there are no bands in 
their death.”” And yet. despair will come, as 
appears from Rev. vi, 15—17. But we see 

3. SauL’s WRETCHED DzatH (v...5, 6).—He 
died with all the aggravations that ‘could sur- 
round one’s end. And his three sons died also, 
even the noble Jonathan falling with the father 
Whom he would not abandon. . And the armor- 
bearer, soldierly and true to his master as he 
appears to have been—he also fell ; and compre- 
hensively “all ‘his men.’? The ‘sorrows of 
Saul’s personal end were all the more wretched 
by virtue of these surroundings. The whole 
scene illustrates the general truth of the golden 
text: “The wicked is driven away in_ his 
wickedness.” , Every pupil may be, warned 
from this lesson against the rejection of God. 
No exaltation he may enjoy, no valor he may 
Possess, no’ desperate earnestness he may put 
forth, no protracted exemption'from the threat- 
ened penalty can absolve him or secure exemp- 
tion from the wrath of God. . 











....How apt teachers are to fly to their 
H lesson helpsat the very ati », Itseems to save 
S onn’t 


labor, ‘and some persons think of nothing be- 
yond this. At the recent Christian Convention 
in Philadelphia the Rev. Dr. Vincent spoke 
upon expounding and. illustrating Scripture. 
Upon the order of preparation, he said : 


“When we come to study the Word of God, 
let us remember that God has given us intel- 
leets of our own—not to construct ‘ingennuities 
of our own with their help, but that we are to 
address ourselves not to Lange, or Adam 
Clarke, or Barnes, or en! else ; but we are 
to bring our own intellectual powers, feeble 
though they may be, to bear;om the Word it- 
self. And I have a right to take up a Scripture 
lesson and think about it for myself before I 
look at a commentary. ‘Multitudinous helps 


‘are furnished nowadays; but we cannot have 


too many of them, and the man who makes 
the wisest use of them has first to devote him- 
self most earnestly to the independent investi- 
gation of any given text or lesson. It is when 
we have thought overa subject closely, and 
then come to the helps, that the helps really 
serve us.” 


...-To set up a man of straw for the triumph 
of demolishing it is a game at which others 
besides boys frequently play. Sunday-school 
teachers sometimes indulge thus. Others set 
up Satan’s warriors and go for them. _ Errors 
and heresies are their delight, The Rev. R.'S. 
MacArthur, in The Sunday-school World, thus 
advises these champions: 


“Teachers have better work than to advertise 
the Devil’s nostrums, The best way, as a rule. 
to preach down erroris to preach up truth 
Fill the mind and saturate the soul with the truth 
of God’s Word, and there shall be no room for 
error. Seldom attack error directly ; but if you 
do throw down the gauntlet to the Devil, be 
sure you give him adeadly lunge. Error is a 
plant of such prolific growth that the more you 
try to = it up by its roots the more will you 
cause them to sprout. Sow ‘the good seed of 
the pam gers ’ in every spot of the ground, and 
you will choke out and keep out error by the 
presence of truth. We have paid too much re- 
spect to Satan. We owe him nothing but'con- 
tempt and disobedience. Let us stop abusing 
the Devil and the Pope, and begin in good ear- 
nest to teach God’s Word.” 


..--At the Christian Convention held at the 
Depot Church in Philadelphia, on January 19th 
and 20th, the Rey. Dr. John Hall spoke upon 
the training of young converts. Among other 
items of excellent advice, he said : 

‘“‘Will my brother ministers forgive me? I 
hope they will not think I speak derogatorily— 


God forbid that I should, among men many of 
whom are better and wiser than myself. But let 


us have Bible-classes in all the congregations— ° 


the most earnest as well as the most compre- 
hensive Bible-classes. My brethren, there are a 
hundred things that you would not think of 
making the subject of a sermon that could be 
used in the Bible-class. These young people, 
meu and women, with whom you do not get a 
chance to speak in the ordinary Sabbath serv- 
ices, would come up to you after the Bible- 
lesson, with their hearts warm, and take you by 
the hand. The shaking of the hand in the 
right way is sometimes the means of grace to a 
young, timid Christian, whose heart longs for 
sympathy and is full of love for Christ and to 
all his people.’’ 


...-Personal effort has been commended very 
often, but the following statement from Mr. 
Moody may reawaken teachers to its import- 
ance: 


“T remember once going out with two of. my 
teacher’s class, calling upon some scholars. 
We went into one house, and met there three 
young, ladies who had its up in our mission 

abbath-school. They had been there from lit- 
tle childhood up. As I went out, I said: ‘ Now, 
let us go to work and see if we can’t win those 
three to Christ. You take Margaret, you take 
Sarah, and I will take Henrietta, and we will 
= them books, write-to them, visit and ed 
or them—work personally with them.’ Within 
a month two of them have been led to Christ, 
and since I have been in Philadelphia a young 
man has come to me from Chicago and told me 
that Margaret has been converted. Prayer has 
prevailed and those three have been saved, and 
two of them have been coworkers with me in 
the Sabbath-school for a long time.’ 


Pees As the time for our next quarterly review 
draws near workers should be preparing, for it. 
Pushing this point, The Sunday-school Times 
says: 


“A regiment would not expect to appear well 
upon some great general review union it had 
been subjected. to rigid drill, day after day. A 
class or a school which on quarterly review 
day would do creditable work must prepare for 
it by unremitting attention, Sunday after Sun- 
day. A hurried cramming at the end will avail 
but little. Let every’ teacher act’ upon these 
considerations, and make sure at every session 
that what has been’ learned up to/that; point is 
really well learned... So shall the quarterly re- 
views be filled with interest and with profit ; 
and at’the final judgment precious fruit will be 
a which through this care has been pro- 
juced.’’ 


....Connecticut Sunday-school workers are 
pushing bravely to the very front in excellence. 
At New London, on January 26th arid: 27th, an 
institute was held, the one aim of which was to 
do the practical work more perfectly. Every 
part of preparation ‘was discussed, and many 
parts, including’ the teachers’ meeting and _nor- 
mal-class work, were actually illustrated, as 


was also a real session of the school. .The final’ 


conference was upon the questions : How could 
it have been done better? and; Why cannotI do 
it? Help just here is help just where it is most 
needed. Skill in the doing of things is what we 
need, and practice is essential to skill. 





_New York fine 


* ¢ ° 
Hew York, and Vicinity. 
WiTHIN the one boundary of New York 

there are two distinct cities: the City of the 
Smiling-face and the City of the Bleeding-heart. 
The casual observer sees only the first. It re- 
mains for the newspaper reporter to probe be- 
neath the surface and find the latter. The 
actual distance from Murray Hill to the Five 
Points is measured by half an hour’s walk ; but 
from an ethical standpoint it is well nigh un- 
measurable, It is the distance between ex- 
treme luxury and most abject poverty ; between 
plenty and starvation. In our papers an ac- 
count of a starving family goes side by side 
with the story of a dinner party that cost 
thousands, and one hears of the flimsy gossip 
of a ‘“‘kettle-drum”’ in the same column that 
tells of murder and erime. The last week has 
been specially full of contrasts, Grace-church- 
Brown, the oracle and chamberlain of 
society, has folded his 
hands in complacency and pronounced 
the past week the acme of the social sea- 
son. We gather this item from the same 
paper that tells in what misery and squalor the 
poor are wearing out their miserable lives in 
foul and crowded tenement-houses. And inthe 
same print that tells of a wedding where the 
dresses cost hundreds and the presents cost, 
| thousands we read how a poor old woman, 
bent with the burden of fourscore years and 
| feeble from age and want, was turned into the 
street by her relatives, because she had de- 
pended on them too long. She fell in the street 
and died there. Thus God sometimes takes 
care of his poor, when the cumbersome ma- 
chinery of man’s charities is not sufficient for 
their relief. Ah! there is work for an army, 
tough fighting for the church militant to do ; it is 
the time for the rich to become richer by giving, 
and for all to remember that whosoever giveth to 
the poor layeth up treasures beyond corruption, 
gathereth his goods into an eternal storehouse, 
to increase and multiply for his sure and final 
good. 


....The weather, ever a prolific topic of con- 
versation, was never more prolific than at pres- 
ent. The oldest inhabitant has never seen such 
a January in New York. If it was to be always 
so, sensitive invalids need no longer go to the 
South for mild winter days. But the croakers, 
even with mild days and a comparatively even 
thermometer, are as querulousas ever. Men who 
always grumbled about the snow, say that the 
lack of snow will result in general sickness, and 
men who have always complained of the cold 
days pine for ‘‘clear and snapping weather.”’ The 
boys are worse off. They’ve saved their money 
for sleds and skates, and they can neither 
use one nor the other; while the men 
who have arrayed themselves like monks in 
long, cowled Ulsters go up and down Broadway 
as moist and uncomfortable as if in the first 
stages of a Turkish bath. Now, it may be some 
comfort to boys and croakers and unfortunate 
double-and-twisted Ulster-clads to know that, in 
the face of appearances, the average tempera- 
ture has been very little if any higher than in 
many of the preceding winters. . It is gratifying 
to know that, with a somewhat milder winter 
than common, the sanitary condition of the 
city was never better than at present. Physi- 
cians assert, notwithstanding the prevailing 
popular opinion to the contrary, that mild 
winters are not necessarily unhealthy, and that 
cold, severe winters, with sudden and great 
changes of temperature, are much more to be 
dreaded. 


....The trustees of the Astor Library in their 
annual report have printed a memorial of the 
late Wm. B. Astor. They speak of his con- 
servatism, his punctuality, and his uniform 
courtesy. Mr. Astor’s name was as familiar as 
a household word in New York, and sucha 
memorial from stich a sourcé is exceedingly 
fitting and appropriate. The report also 
shows an increase in the library of 2,140-vol- 
umes during the past year, bringing the total 
of volumes up to 152,446. There has also been 
an increase in the number of volumes delivered 
to readers and an improvement in choice of 
stibjects. Of 135,065 volumes read only 5,028 
were novels. The following are the principal 
additions to the library in. various branches : 
| bibliography, 83; education, 54; natural his- 
) tory, 118; medicine and surgery, 123; patents, 
' 152; American history, 444; British history, 
191; German history, 99. The property has in- 
creased from the original bequest of $400,000 to 
| $778,356.30. 


.... The matter of carrying concealed weapons 
has been under discussion during the past week, 
and Judge Brady has delivered an opinion on 
the subject, in the trial of William Tuite for 
felonious ‘assault. In ‘the face of so many 
street murders and robberies, the question has 
considerable importance. Judge Brady wisely 
advocates a law that shall permit the carrying 
of pistols upon license, and provide severe pun- 
ishment fora violation of the law in that re- 
spect. Such a law will secure to men of good 





reputation, whose exposure may require it, the 





right to carry the pistol ; while thieves, burglars, 
violent drunkards, and men of bad reputation, 
to whom no license would be granted, will sub- 
ject themselves to the penalty if they violate 
the law. By such a statute the peaceable, law- 
abiding citizen would have the advantage over 
the reckless and lawless—a superior place, to 
which he is entitled. 


-+ +The day of prayer for colleges, so full of 
interest to all connected with our institutions 
of education, was observed in the city in its 
wonted manner. In the University the stu- 
dents’ prayer-meeting was well attended, and 
the chapel was thronged at the preaching serv- 
ice, an hour later. The sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Wilson Phraner, of Sing Sing, a Uni- 
versity graduate of some thirty years standing. 
It was a most appropriate and excellent dis« 
course, from I Sam. ii, 30. At Rutgers Fe- 
male College Dr. Vincent, of the Church of 
the Covenant, delivered a very finished and 
forcible sermon, from Matthew xiii, 45, 46. The 
union meeting in the afternoon, at the Madi- 
son-Square church, was conducted by Chancel- 
lor Crosby, of the University. The attendance 
was somewhat reduced by the unfavorable 
weather, but the hour was one of deep interest. 


..-A correspondent of The Congregationalist 
lately made certain statements about the Union 
Theological Seminary and the interference with 
their studies which is occasioned by the distrac- 
tion of their labors in teaching, ete., which has 
given some dissatisfaction. There has been 
since Dr. Adams became president a very con- 
siderable and needed improvement in the 
scholarly spirit of the institution, and no student 
is now allowed to teach during the day-time and 
the recitations are so arranged as to prevent it. 
In fact, only one student is now teaching tem- 
porarily during the day, and but about a dozen 
' during the evening. 


+--.-The pay-rolls of the municipal depart- 
ments are prepared on the basis of the reduction 
of salaries from five to twenty percent. There 
is, naturally, a good deal of grumbling. Un- 
fortunately, these reductions fall heaviest upon 
those who work hardest and best earn their 
/ money—the subordinates in the city offices—the 
clerks and book-keepers and office-boys. Those 
higher in position, who can put their fingers 
directly into the municipal pie, are in no danger 
of missing a single plum of their income. Like 
/ many a reform we have undertaken, this seems 
likely to make the poor poorer, while it takes 
, nothing worth speaking of from the rich. 


....We might exclaim, with Carlyle: “Oh! 
easily gullible public!’ when we see that even 
in the enlightened State of New York Mormon- 
ism is making some advance. One of Brigham 
Young’s prophets preached in Williamsburgh 
on Sunday, to a considerable audience, more 
than half of which was made up of Mormons. 
The New York Conference of Mormons has 176 
members. Not a large number; but far too 
large when we consider that practical adher- 
ence to the pretended prophet means disobedi- 
ence to law, disregard of moral precepts, as 
well as violation of God’s commandments. 


.... There is a bill before the Senate “ for the 
utilization of the idlers.on Blackwell’s Island.” 
It is quite time. We have been supporting 
since 1860 some five hundred idlers, at a cost of 
thirty cents a day each, while this bill has been 
worried along in the assembly. There is no 
reason why these five hundred able-bodied 
vagabonds shouldn’t earn their own bread and 
help to pay the expenses of the board of officers 
who are appointed to keep them comfortable 
and in order. 


.«»»The Children’s Aid Society of New York 
has been long enough established to stand 
every test upon its usefulness, and is generally 
acknowledged to be one of our most efficient 
charities. Its annual report, just issued, in ad- 
dition to a comprehensive review of the past 
year’s work, contains well-written sketches of 
many of the children who have been under the 
fostering care of the Society. Some of these 
sketches are little romances, and some, alas! 
are almost tragedies. 


...»President Smith, of the Police Board, be- 
gan his work in the right place when he began 
with the detective force. This force seems to 
be largely made up of men appointed on the 
, theory that it is well to “set a rogue to catch a 
rogue.”” It isa scandal patent to anybody who 
reads the papers that detectives and criminals 

o oftener hand in hand than is conducive to 


the public morals and the prompt and efficient 
punishment of crime. 


....The Fenian Brotherhood is not entirely 
dead. There was a meeting of the last rem- 
nant the other night at Military Hall, and all its 
old wild plans were talked over with as much 
earnestness as if pee, emery a = by it 
had not proved a wretched. failure. A plan was 
‘advanced which, if followed, it was a 
would for the Brotherhood all its o} 
strength in numbers and influence. Cui bono/ 


...-Dr. John Hall, of this city, gave last Fri- 


day the first of three lectures before the stu- 


dents of Yale Theological Seminary. Dr. W. 
M. Taylor begins this week his course of twelve 





lectures. 
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School and College. 


AT the recent meeting of the New York 
City Board of Education, last week, some very 
interesting facts were furnished in the report of 
the superintendent of truancy. After giving 
various items of statistics, the report proceeds : 





“A comparison of these figures 
stood at the close of February and December, 
the period during which the Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law has been in active operation, shows 
an increase in the registered number of pupils 
of 6,443, and of 6,515 in the daily average at- 
tendance. The daily ave attendance at the 
industriai schools shows during the same period 
an: increase, of 1,099, making a total increase in 
the daily average attendance of the public and 
industrial schools of 7,614. In other words, in 
ten months, and at an expense for that period of 
$14,356.88, nearly 8,000 children have been in- 
duced to abandon a course of idleness and va- 
grancy, fitting them to become paupers and 
criminals, and to enter upon a course of indus- 
try and instruction.” 


as_ they 


...-The farce of an Educational Bureau at 
Washington, to supervise what the National 
Government has nothing to do with, is thus 
neatly disposed of by the Evéning Post: * Mr. 
Cox’s bill to abolish the Federal Bureau of Ed- 
ucation ought to pass, for two reasons. In. the 
first place, the United States properly have no 
jurisdiction of the educational interests of the 
country ; and, in the next place, the Bureau is 
doing nothing and has done nothing to pro- 
mote them.”’ 


....The education of the colored péople in 
the South is a matter of national interest, and 
it is encouraging to learn from a Tennessee cor- 
respondent of The Cincinnati Commercial that 
the educational cause is steadily advancing 
among them. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, it is said, has paid not less than $3,- 
000,000 during the past 10 years to promote 
education among the freedmen, while the 
Methodist Episcopal Church pays annually 
about $100,000 for the same purpose. 


....The officers of the, Harvard University 
have lately kept a record of the parentage of 
the students, from which some interesting facts 
are to be ascertained. Merchants and shop- 
keepers send to the college about half her stu- 
dents. Lawyers send liberally and clergymen 
hardly so well. Among the classes of parents 
that do not send at all are sea-captains, railroad 
men, hotel-keepers, artists, and literary men. 
Artists and architects have only contributed 
three students in six years, and editors, authors, 
and publishers have done little better. 


....Hereafter, applicants for positions in the 
Boston public schools will have to pass a 
thorough examination in all branches taught in 
the grade of school in which they are to work, 
and a diploma will be awarded for that grade; 
and in cases of aetual or prospective promotion 
the candidate will have to pass another exam- 
ination for the higher grade. 


....8ir Josiah Mason, the wealthy pen man- 
ufacturer of Birmingham; England, has built 
in that city a scientific college, at a cost of 
$500,000, and has endowed it with a gift of 
$150,000. Besides this, he has sold his business, 
and intends to give the proceeds, about $500,- 
000, to the college. 

....The trustees of Colby University have de- 
cided to attempt to raise $8,000 by subscription 
for the purpose of rebuilding the gymnasium, 
recently burned, and completing the renovation 
of the South College building. Hon. Abner Co- 
burn, chairman of the trustees, has opened the 
subscription with a pledge of $1,000. 


. 


....The chargé Waffaires of the Argentine 
Republic in Washington has informed the 
Commissioner of Education that his govern- 
ment has prepared and ‘adopted a scheme for 
the establishment of a normal school for female 
teachers in every state of the Republic. 


.... Twenty-eight new,students were admitted 
to Cornell University at the opening of the 
present term, making the whole number of stu- 
dents 525. It is intended to appoint a new 
classical professor next year, the increase in the 
classes having rendered this step necessary. 


....President Eliot, of Washington Univers- 
ity, St. Louis, is delivering a course of free 


lectures on “‘ Poyerty, Pauperism, Vagrancy, and | 


Crime, considered in the light of Common Sense 
and Political Economy.” 


.-.-Prof. Sumner, of Yale College, announces 
that henceforth in his class ‘‘marks’’ for reci- 
tations will be dispensed with; the rank of 
students to be determined by the examination 
at the end of the term. 

..An attempt to repeal the law of compul- 
sory education in the State of California will be 
made during the present session of the legisla- 
ture. 

.-»-Jt is announced thatasmall volume on 
“The True Order of Studies,’’ by Dr. Thomas 
Hill, late president of Harvard University, will 
shortly be issued. 

...-Prof. Towler has been appointed pro 
tempore president of Hobart College, on account 
of the recent resignation of Dr. Van Rensselaer. 


‘tobacco man, yesterday. 


' cent ones. 





Pebbles. 
FAMILY jars are too often jugs. 


....A Western settler: the contents of a six- 
shooter. 





-«+.The most steadfast followers of our for- 
tunes: our creditors. 

..--A Franklin girl said she would rather be 
a dozen widows than one old maid. 


....-Even a telegraph cable cannot be laid 
without a great deal of wire-pulling. 


....There are very few rich dentists. 
all live a sort of from hand-to-mouth life. 


.+»-Tailors are said to be like some of their 
customers : they sponge first, and then cut. 
..-“*Was her death quite sudden ?”’ said a 
condoling friend to a bereaved widower. “ Well, 
yes, rather—for her.”’ 


They 


...-Before marriage young ladies devote 
themselves to fineries ; after marriage they have 
to think of the groceries. 


..-“‘Union is not always strength,’ as Sir 
Charles Napier said when he saw the purser 
mixing his rum and water. 


...-A tourist who was asked in what part of 
Switzerland he felt the heat the most, replied: 
‘‘When I was going to Berne.”’ 


..-. At is not so extraordinary that Nebudchad- 
nezzar lived on grass. We know of hundreds 
upon hundreds who live on the turf. 


...-The passenger who refused a counterfeit 
five-cent piece from a street-car conductor said 


‘sais objection was purely a take-nickel one. 


...-A wag of a gourmand, who made him- 
self ill by feasting on fish, said he embodied 
the trio of the fiery furnace, thus: shad-rack, 
me-sick, and abed-we-go. 


....-A man called on a dilatory debtor, and 
politely said: ‘‘If you’ll pay me the amount of 


| your bill immediately, you’ll oblige me ; if not, I 


shall have to oblige you.”’ 


+...» he absurd story about the phenix grew 
out of the fact that phenixes always roosted in 
ash trees, and when they took wing they were 


, said to ‘‘ rise from their ashes.”’ 


....““Go out, young man. She’s not here!’’ 
said a Pennsylvania preacher last Sunday, in 
the midst of his sermon, to a youth whom he 
saw standing hesitatingly in the doorway. 


....Never insult a man because he is poor 


'in purse or raiment, for beneath a ragged 


coat it may be that a muscle lies concealed 


| that could put a head on the oldest man in 


the business. 


....This is the kind of weather that makes 
the dashing young man wish that, instead of 
spending a dollar and a half for that massive 
diamond pin, last summer, he-had judiciously 
invested it in a pair of winter drawers. 


....A good story is attributed to Sheridan’s 
son Tom, who, being told by his father that he 
had made his will and cut him off with a shil- 
ling, said he was sorry, and immediately added : 
‘** You don’t happen to have the shilling about 
you now, sir, do you?” 


....Two Irishmen were working in a quarry, 
when one of them fell into a deep quarry-hole. 
The other, alarmed, came to the margin of the 
hole and called out; “ Arrah, Pat, are ye kilt 
intirely? If ye’re dead, spake.” Pat reassured 
him from the bottom by saying in answer: 
‘‘No, Tim, I’m not dead; but I'm spacheless.’’ 


....A certain judge, whose pompous and offi- 
cious ways tempted some of the lawyers to acts 
which his honor construed to mean contempt, 
fined them $10 each. When théy had paid their 
fines, a certain dry and steady-going old attor- 
ney walked up to the bench and very gravely 
laid down a $10 bill. ‘‘ What is that for?” said 
the judge.. ‘‘For contempt, your honor,” was 
the reply. ‘‘ Why, I have not fined you for con- 
tempt,” answered the judge. ‘I know that,”’ 
said the lawyer; “‘ but I want you to understand 
that I cherish a secret contempt for this court 
all the time, and I am willing to pay for it.” 


....“*Have you any five-cent cigars ?” asked 
an impecunious looking fellow of a Boston 
“Yes,” replied the 
tobacconist, and he placed a handful on the 
showcase for the man—whose clothing showed 
that he had squandered his summer, if not earn- 


ings—to select from. Running his eye over the | 


lot and. without being satisfied, he asked for ten- 
The latter did not tickle his fancy ; 
and, assuming the airs of an Astor, he boldly 
inquired for fifteen-cent ones. Selecting one, 


| he poised it between his fingers, and with the 


tone of a played-out insurance solicitor asked: 
‘¢ Would youtake a man’s last cent fora cigar ?”’ 


| The unsuspecting. merchant replied that he 


would ; and that settled the bargain, for the cus- 


' tomer placed one cent on the showcase, bit the 
' small end of the Havana, applied the torch, and 


leisurely strolled out, puffing his high-toned 
cigar. 


| GRIFFIN, Joun A. 


| MERRILL, G. R., Adrian, Mich., 





Ministerial Pegister. 


Information for this department will be gladly receiwed. 





BAPTIST. 


ADAMS, D. Q., is holding meetings at Cher- 
okee, Iowa. 

BEHRENDS, A. J. F., 1st ch., Cleveland, O., 
resigns. 

BESSEY, O. P., accepts call to Christian Bap- 
tist ch., Brewster, Mass. 

BRADLEY, J. E., Allowaystown, Penn., re- 
signs. 

BURKHOLDER, J. C., Huntington, Ind., re- 
signs, on account of his wife’s health. 


CODVILLE, W., Altoona, goes to McKeesport, 


Penn. 
COLLINS, C. J., Mt. Moriah, Smithfield, Fay- 
ette Co., Penn., resigns. 
COOPER, W. H., Connellsville, Penn., resigns. 
CORBETT, R., Columbia, Penn., resigns. 
DICK, JoHN W., South Woodstock, Conn., re- 
signs. 
HAIGHT, W. B., North Hampton, N. H., re- 
signs. 
HAWKER, W., called to Perry, Pike Co., Il. 
HARRIS, E. L., supplies at Sugar Creek, Wis. 
HARRISON, J. R., Botetourt Springs, Roanoke 
Co., Va., goes to Gist’s Mills, Va. 


HAWTHORNE, J. B., Tabernacle, N. Y. City, 


has four months’ furlough, to recruit. 
HENDRICEK, 8., Stoughton, Wis., resigns from 
March Ist. 
HOLMAN, Geo. W., inst. at East Cambridge, 
Mass., Jan. 19th. 
HUME, A. C., closes labor at Mt. Eden, Ill. 
JACK, C. T., ord. at Enterprise, Penn., Jan. 
18th. 


JONES, J. P., Mt. Hope, Penn., goes to Free- 
port, Penn, 

KIDD, J. H., Raritan, Ill., died lately at San 
José, Cal. 

KNAPP, T. J., D.D., accepts call to Parker 
City, Penn. 

LEET, W., Vauport and Achor, Penn., resigns. 

LINCOLN, G. W., called to Waupun, Wis. 

MABIE, J. 8., Rock Island, Ill., goes to Beau- 
mont-st. ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

MAINE, E. F., Adams Center, goes to Three- 
mile Center, N. ¥ 

MATTISON, L. J., D.D., Hamilton, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Fifth ch., Troy, N. Y. 

McCREARY, Lewis, Indianola, IIl., resigns. 

MERRIAM, T. F., called to Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

MILLER, Rosert, part supply at Mt. Moriah, 
Smithfield, Penn. 

PLANNETT, J. W., Sharpsburg, Penn., resigns 
from April Ist. 

REED, N. A., Muscatine, Iowa, resigns. 

RICHARDSON, D.N., lately ord. at Smyrna, 
Texas. 

STURGIS, P. G., part supply at Mt. Moriah, 
Smithfield, Penn. 

WATSON, D. W., Lowville, N. Y., called to 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 

WILLIAMS, Davin, Perinsville, Fayette Co., 
Penn., resigns. 

a CHaRuEs E., called to Mt. Vernon, 
Me. 


CATHOLIC. 
De FRAINE, P., Louisville, Ky., sent to Bards- 
town, Ky. 
GALLAGHER, CHar.es J., late professor in 
- Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmittsburg, Md., 
‘ appointed assistant pastor of Church of 
Assumption, Brooklyn. 

PENNY, W. L., St. James’s church, N. Y. City, 
appointed to parish of Piermont, N. Y. 
REED, Joun, — pestor of St. John’s 

church, Louisville, Ky. 
TUOHEY, P. A., appointed chaplain of peniten- 
tiary at Kingston, Canada. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, D. E., Wilton, N. H., resigns from 
April 1st. 

ADAMS, C. C., Seward, Ill, resigns from 
April 1st. 

BENEDICT, W. A., formerly of Pomfret, Conn., 
called to Sutton, Mass. 

BOSWORTH, W. A., South Freeport, Me., com- 
pelled to cease labor, because of ill health. 

BUSHNELL, ALBERT, Leavitt-st., Chicago, 
called to Sterling, fi. 

CAMERON, J. H., New Richmond, II1., resigns. 

COBB, L. H., Minneapolis, Mich., invited to 
supply Plymouth ch., , for three 
months, with view to pastorate. 

DAY, Tueo. L., Guilford, Conn., suspends labor, 
because of sickness. 

DOREMUS, ‘A., supplies at Wyanet, Ill. 

EATON, J. D., Portland, Oregon, resigns. 

ELDRIDGE, Henry W., last class of Hartford 
Sem., ord. at Becket, Mass., Jan. 18th. 

FLETCHER, A. H., Frankfort, accepts call to 
— Cong. and Presb. churches, Portland, 

ich. 


GRIDLEY, A. L., Oberlin Sem., ord. at) Ben- 

zonia, O., Jan. 18th. 
acting pastor at Atkinson 

and Attawan, Ill, ord. Jan. 11th. 

HALE, Joun G., Chester, Vt., resigns. 

HUBBARD, W. H., Boston, Mass., called to 
West Amesbury, Mass. 

JENKINS, Davin, ord. at Monticello, Minn., 
Jan. 19th. 

by advice of 

council, withdraws resignation. ; 

MERR J. M., ord. and inst. at North Ri 
ville, é Jan. 13th. _ 


MILTON, Geo. R., ord. at St. Cloud, Minn., 
Jan. isth. 





——— 

MORRILL, J. , ‘ 

at North Geidgoehin OF ek ka fn, 
POTTER, J. D., is laboring at Painesville, 0, 
RANSOM, J. R., Webster, Iowa, resigns. 
SMITH, E. H., Morrison, M., resigns. 
SMITH, E. P., ae to Africa on behalf of the 

American Missionary Association. 
TURNER, J. W., formerly of W: 

supplies at Berea, 0. r nett dhe 
WALKER, Geo. L., formerly of New Haven 

Comms, continues as supply at Brattleboro” 





WALLCOTT, FRanxk N., licensed at Monti 
Minn., Jan. 20th.” — 

WARFIELD, F. A., Second ch., Greenfiela 
Mass., dismissed Jan. 18th. Accepts call tg 
Union-st., Boston, Mass. 

WHITMAN, J. 8., accepts call to Berea, O. 

WOODCOCK, C. B., last class of Bangor Sem,. 
supplies at St. John, Me., until May. ‘ 


LUTHERAN. 

HUBER, Et, Nebraska City, Neb., called to 
Messiah ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

HEIGHT, A. R., De Soto, Ill., removes to Ma. 
con, Macon Co., Til. 

SUESSEROT, Bensamin CHRISTIAN, St. John’s 
Lancaster, Penn., died Jan. 24th. ; 

WESNER, J. E., Nokomis, Ill., removes tg 
Thornton, Boone Co., Ind. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 


ADAMS, J. D., Western New York Conf, 
transferred to Ames ch., New Orleans, La, 

BYERS, A. G., Ohio Conference, appointed state 
secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Ag. 
sociation, 

COGGSHALL, 8S. W., Providence Conference, 
R. L., has become insane. 

DAVIDSON, Joun W., Rock River Conference, 
Il., died at Dixon, Ill., Jan. 12th. 

HARRISON, W. P., D.D., Georgia Contf., be- 
comes associate editor of Baltimore Epis. 
pal Methodist. 

LUCKEY, Joun, New York Conference, diedat 
Rolla, Mo., Jan. 10th. 

MARTIN, Senry, New York Conf., died at 
Hillsborough, Tenn., Jan. Ist. 

WESTWOOD, Henry C., D.D., called to Presb 
ch., Lancaster, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ADAMS, C. W., Presb. of Utica, called to West 
Farms, N. ¥ 

CATER, Epwin, — ch., Presb. of North 
Miss., removes to Opelousas, La 

COLEMAN, James W., Presb. of Westchester, 
accepts call to Jacksonville, Fla. 

DEWITT, Joun, late of Boston, Mass., called 
to 3d ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

EDDY, Davin R., late of N’ 
removed to Brockport, N. Y. 

GILMER, Joun 8., late of New York City, has 
removed to Freedom Plains, N. Y. 

LIPPERT, Henry E., Pittsburgh, Penn., killed 
by train of cars, Jan. 15th. 

MARABLE, B. F., Clinton, 8. C., aecepts call 
to Goldsboro, N. C. 

MoKAY, D. G., called to Sterling Valley, N. Y. 

MORTON, James, Presb. of New York, dis- 
missed to that of Westchester. 

RILEY, Isaac, New York City, inst. at Buffalo, 
Jan 18th. 

TAYLOR, Cuartezs A., licentiate of Presb. of 
Saginaw, ord. at St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 13th. 

TEMPLETON, A., Murfreesboro’, Tenn., called 
to Cumb. Presb. ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

THOMPSON, Lewis O., Cottage Grove, Wis, 
accepts call to 2d ch., Peoria, Ill. 

VAIL, R. P. H., Waterford, N. Y., called to 
Stamford, Conn. 

VENABLE, J. G., having resigned cha 
Point é, on account of ill healt! 
preaching at Dallas, Texas. 


WHAREY, James M., called to Strasburg, Va. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ATWILL, W., Dresden, removes to Elmira, 


ara Falls, has 


at 
, is 


BROWN, J. W., Christ ch., Detroit, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to Trinity ch., Cleveland, O. 
CORNWALL, N., Elsworth, assistant minister 
of Church of Holy Communion, N. Y. City, 

resigns. 
ECCLESTON, James Houston, D.D., declines 
call to Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y. 
ELY, Foster, Newport, Ky., removes to Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

GREGORY, H. T., accepts rectorship of &. 
Paul’s, Pendleton, 8. C. 

HARROD, Grorce W., Milwaukee, 
called to Key West, Fla. 

JOHNSON, W. H., accepts joint charge of 
churehes at Clarendon and Sumter, 8. C. 

LESTER, Caries §8., St. Paul’s, Holyoke, 
Mass., resigns. 

NICHOLSON, W. R., D. D., Second Reformed 


Wis. 


ch., Philadelphia, Pa., accepts election 38 
Missionary p of Reformed Episco' 
Church. 


OTIS, W. B., Shrewsbu’ N. J., removes to 
Clinton, Fairfax Co., Wa. : 


SMITH, Frank, elected assistant at St. Peter’s 
Albany, N. Y. : 

SMITH, Grorcz W., U. 8. Navy, reetor of 
Grace ch., Jamaica, L. I., ordered to join 
the ‘‘ Sabine,”’ at Portsmouth, N. H. 

RILEY, T. M., called to Ch. of Holy Trinity, 
East Minneapolis, Minn. : 

ROGERS, Ferpranp, D. D., Zion ch., Greene, 
N. Y., died Jan. 18th. 

VAN RENSSE M., D.D., president of 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., resigns. 


UNIVERSALIST. 


BATES, Gores, died lately at Auburn, Me. 
CE A dey Plymouth, Mass., resigns from 
eb. 


STILES, W. C., Tufts Divinity School, accepté 
eall to Orleans, Mass. 


pal 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in owr list of “ Books of the Week’? 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of ow 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice, . 


“THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW.” 


THE death of Brownson’s Review, which 
expired for the second time last year, left 
the Roman Catholics of this country with+ 
out a review to represent their interests. 
Brownson’s Review, moreover, was so much 
the mirror of one man’s mind that what- 
ever ability it possessed made it rather in- 
teresting as an organ of individual opinion 
than a vehicle of current Roman Catholic 
thought. We are glad, therefore, that the 
Romanists have now such a vehicle in the 
publication whose title we have given a 
the head of this article. It isa quarterly, 
its first number bears the date of January, 
1876, and it is published in Philadelphia, by 
Hardy & Mahony, who have for some time 
been the publishers of The Cathohe Stand- 
ard, a weekly, and The Catholic Record, a 








monthly. Its editors are the Very Revs. 
James A. Corcoran, D. D., and James 
O’Connor, D. D., and Mr. George D. 


Wolff, a Tayman. Its typographical ap- 
pearance is very handsome and its make-up 
shows taste and good judgment. 

The first article is the Salutatory, in which 
the aims of the new review are stated. Itis 
to be both Catholic and American, is to dis- 
cuss such modern questions of science as 
may demand consideration, and is not only 
to present Roman Catholic essays to mem- 
bers of that communion, but to bear in 
mind the wants of the non-Roman part of 
the community—the “‘ invincibly ignorant,” 
in other words. At the present time, of 
course, The Review's political platform is of 
paramount interest. This is the salutatori- 
an s statement of the plans of the periodical: 

‘‘With politics, as they are commonly 
understood, and partisan contentions for 
place and power The Review has nothing to 
do. It little concerns us who sits in the 
presidential chair once hallowed by George 
Washington, or rules in the Cabinet, or has 
the dispensing of the patronage that out- 
flows from the seat of government to enrich, 
not infrequently to corrupt, our citizens. 


But we love our country and we deprecate, 


the sad contingency that, while she im- 
proves in material prosperity, she should go 
backward in the*path of honesty and equity, 
and give to the world the lamentable ex- 
ample of a commonwealth so changed and 
depraved by a hundred years’ growth that 
her founders, were they to return to earth, 
would not recognize her for the work of 
their hands. How could we be indifferent, 
nor give some expression to the shame and 
sorrow that we feel in beholding daily more 
and more verified amongst our statesmen 
those terrible words of the prophet: ‘Thy 
princes are faithless, the companions of 
thieves. They all love bribes, they run after 
rewards.’ ” 


The articles are all signed. The first is 
on ‘‘Anti-Catholic Prejudice,” by Dr. 
James O’Connor. It is a thoughtful, well- 
written, and temperate paper, save in its 
references to the fears of the Roman Cath- 
olics concerning their political future in 
this country. This is hasty writing: ‘‘ Let 
us not be deceived. Our enemies in this 
country lack only the power todo here 
what Bismarck and his friends are trying 
to do against us in Europe; and, should the 
power be given them, they will do it in a 
more summary and shameless manner than 
their European models. Such a trifling ob- 
stacle as a clause in the Constitution they 
will not allow to standin their way for a 
single moment, Here they profess to be in 
favor of the separation of church and state; 
but do we. not find them making constant 
efforts—in which they aré but too often 
successful—to use the legislative power of 
the state and federal governments to 
strengthen their own position and under- 
mine ours? Their protestations to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the sects and 
modern infidel parties have an innate sense 
of their own weakness. They feel their 
inability to hold their own against each 
other, but especially against the Church, 
without the aid in one form or other of the 
civil authority,” etc. But, as a whole, 
Dr. O’Connor writes in a sober and 
candid spirit. ‘‘The Philosophy of 
the Supernatural” is by Dr. Brownson, 
who is to be a frequent contributor. It is 
rather heavy; but in it the author has some- 
thing to say. Almost all the article will 





be acceptable'to Protestants. ‘‘ The Classic- 
al Education of the Day” is a rather sour 
and somewhat superficial attack on certain 
elements in our American institutions of 
learning, by Bishop Becker; of Wilmington. 
There is truth as well as snap ‘in this little 
paragraph: ‘‘It may, indeed, well be, and 
we should judge from indications the fact is, 
that many of our students come to college 
as young men used before the war to go to 
the University of Virginia—not intending to 
study there, and, consequently, not propos- 
ing to learn anything there, but merely on 
the general ground that it was the correct 
thing to have to say, in after life, that they 
had been at the University, whether they 
learned anything there or not.” But as far 
as the quality of ifs clas8ical instruction 
goes the University of Virginia holds a very 
good rank among American colleges. The 
very Rev. James A. Corcoran, D. D., de- 
fends the Jesuits in a well-written article, 
and Dr. Edward McGlynn, of St. Stephen's 
church, in this city, tries to laugh and argue 
down ‘‘ The Bugbear of Vaticanism.” Some 
statements concerning what the Pope may 
and may not do are very clearly put: 

“It is no part of Catholic faith, it is no 
teaching of Catholic theology, that the 
Pope,in preaching a sermon or writing a the- 
ological work, may not commit theological 
blunders, or, for that ‘matter, through ig- 
norance or inadvertence, teach heresy, which 
he himself, upon his attention being called 
to it by a better theologian or a more learned 
private doctor, might, by virtue of his apos- 
tolic office, be called upon to condemn.” 

And again: 


“The Pope is an appointed teacher and 
custodian of the moral order; but he is its 
sérvant,and not its master. He can and must 
teach the revealed positive law of God, and 
even natural morality, that is re-enacted and 
re-enforced in the order of revelation, as an 
essential basis of all true religion; but he 
cannot change one tittle of the natural or 
the revealed positive law. In his capacity 
of teacher and judge he may and 
must interpret the law and decide how far, 
and when it may be applicable or not to 
certain cases. For instance, the Pope, as 
Christ’s appointed teacher of the flock, 
must teach the obligation of the command- 
ment ‘Thou shalt not kil’; and yet he 
may so interpret the law as to teach that 
ongpnined society may, by judicial process, 
kill a murderer, and that in such case killing 
is no murder.” 

This ought to be evident to everybody, 
but some have thought that his pre- 
tensions covered the ground indicated. 

“The Divinity of Christ,” by Bishop 
Lynch, is an excellent restatement of the 
proof that Christ is God. The two remain- 
ing articles are ‘Modern Physicists and 
the Origin of Man,” by George D. Wolff, 
and ‘“‘The Catholic Church in American 
History,” by John Gilmary Shea. Some of 
Mr. Shea’s admissions are worth noticing. 
‘‘The Catholic influence on the country at 
large,” says Mr. Shea, ‘‘is slight. The tactics 
of parties exclude Catholics almost entirely 
from all higher offices:in the country. We 
have had one Catholic among the Chief- 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; a few, very few members of 
the United States Senate; scarcely a single 
Cabinet officer; here and there a Catholic 
reaches the position of governor of a 
state, but too rarely.to be noted. The army 
and the navy show many Catholic officers, 
whose record is of the noblest. In litera- 
ture, science, and arts we have made little 
mark, and are behind even the modest posi- 


ition of the country at large. . . . In 


the field..of history O’Callaghan, Mc- 
Sherry, Meéline, and others have, indeed, 
won a place by critical research, sound 
judgment, and eloquent narration. In 
poetry Shea and McGee will be remembered 
by some of their minor poems, which found 
‘their way to collections; but we have no 
poet to rank with Longfellow, Bryant, and 
Whittier. Our college course is 
perhaps too elementary ; and Catholics, even 


,more than their neighbors, perhaps, under- 
| rate literary culture, and, in their anxiety to 


throw their sons into the world of business 
and care, deprive some of that learned 
leisure ‘that ‘is neéded for’ great and éridur- 
ing work. Among the clergy the science, 
learning, and ability that might add laurels 
tothe body are often kept unused’ by the 
severe toils of missionary life or by modest 
diffidence; and an occasional article in 
some magazine unnoticed, and hence unap- 
preciated, alone reveals what might be.” 

It is just this lack of literary or scholastic 
ability in the average Roman Catholic which 


= 


has kept their periodical literature, hitherto, 
humbly in the background. Even now it 
endangers the existence of The American 
Catholic Quarterly Review. But the Review 
has made a very good beginning. We 
disagree with our opponents in numberless 
points; but we cannot afford to be ignorant 
of what their best men are saying and 
doing. Now, of all times in the world, the 
American Romanists need watching; and so 
we hope this periodical will have Protestant 
subscribers not a few. 
—— ee 


.... Of new novels there are an unusual number 
on our table, seeing that it is the dead of the 
winter season. Novels, somehow—especially if 
they be of the evanescent merit possessed by 
the majority of current issues, seem better to 
befit summer days than winter nights ; but the 
public demands them the yearround. The best 
of all that now lie before us is Mrs. Alexander’s 
new story, Her Dearest Foe, with which American 
readers have become acquainted in the course 
of its sérial publication in Littell’s Living Age. 
In Mrs. Alexander the literary world hasa 
writer of real merit. Her books are all of them 
interesting ; but through and above the interest 
of the plot there is a subtle glamour of style 
which half entrances the reader. For the writer 
of stories like this one comes to feel that enthu- 
siasm which is always the desert of a conscien- 
tious and able workman. Her Dearest Foe seems 
to us quite as good as any one of its predecess- 
ors, and that is saying not a little. We 
have given Mrs. Alexander high praise, but 
those of our readers who have already made 
her acquaintance will not think it undeserved. 
Harper & Brothers have issued in their 
almost uniformly excellent ‘‘ Library of Select 
Novels”’ three new storiés— Owen Groynne’s Great 
Work, Halves, by James Payn, and Victor and 
Vanquished, by Mary Cecil Hay. The first of 
these books is a quiet, but not dull tale. Owen 
Gwynne is a foolish visionary, of course; but 
worse Micawbers than he have won their way to 
readers’ affections, in spite of all their kindly 
bits of folly. Asastory of a family the book 
takes a good place. Halves, Mr. Payn’s book, 
belongs to the average class of novels. Ex- 
perience has enabled Mr. Payn to work upa 
plot with some skill, and to tell a story with 
something of Wilkie Collins’s straightforward- 
ness, without the sensationalism of that gentle- 
man’s later works. Drifted Asunder ; or, Th 
Tide of Fate, is the only American book on our 
list of the week’s novels. Its author is Miss 
Amanda M. Douglas, of Newark, who has 
already appeared as the author of works of fic- 
tion. The present volume possesses merits of a 
fair order ; but, as it seems to us, nothing more. 
It is a domestic story and the materials for it 
were gathered by Miss Douglas with some skill. 
The story lacks, however, a certain element of 
sustained strength ; and as the reader turns the 
last leaf there is not left upon his mind an im- 
pression of power. A ‘powerful’’ story, of 
course, the author never meant it tobe; but, 
without changing the essentials of her plan, she 
might have wrought her materials into a more 
rounded and symmetrical whole. Wooed 
and Married (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is a rather 
colorless story by Mrs. Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
It goes on and on, like a brook, and, therefore, 
takes the reader with it by natural force of gray- 
itation. 


.... We have read the second series of James 
Russell Lowell’s Among My Books (James R. Os- 
good & Co.) with constant delight and profit. 
All the volume, we believe, has already appeared 
in print, in one place or another ; but the various 
chapters possess a value so permanent that they 
bear rereading and treasuring up. Mr. Lowell 
narrowly escapes being the first of living critics. 
His chief fault is one which has been very 
thoroughly ‘‘shown up”’ by critics who are not 
under the slightest suspicion of writing under 
personal prejudice. He sees both sides of the 
statue-.at. once; and, while his thoughts are 
careful and long, his expression of them is 
sometimes a little hasty. Therefore, it happens 
that certain of his dicta are a little incon- 
sistent, and that his literary style is at times by 











genius, Every one of his pages is full of wit 
and wisdom, andthe reader scarcely knows 
which to admire most. Mr. Lowell’s reading 
has been wide in almost every language. His 
learning is not only broad, but deep; and in 
what he writes he fills the double duty of critic 
and creator. Matthew Arnold is sometimes 
called the first of English-speaking critics ; but 
Mr. Lowell is just as much 4 better critic than 
he as his poetry surpasses that of the wise but 
narrow Oxford professor. This volume con- 
tains fewer chapters than the first series of 
“Among My Books ”’ and far fewer than “‘ My 
Study Windows.” But when one has finished 
‘reading what Mr. Lowell here has to say con- 
cerning Spenser, Wordsworth, Milton, Keats, 
and Dante, he will not willingly exchange the 
book for either of its predecessors. 


»...An attractive volume, this centennial 





year, is The Cambridge of 1776, which Mr. 


no means pure. But Mr. Lowell is 4 man of: 


Arthur Gilman has edited for the Ladies’, Cen- 


tennial Committee of Cambridge. Its aim is to 
bring the history of the town down to 1776, and 
to present a picture of the place as it was a hun- 
dred years ago. The plan of the editor has been 
admirably carried out in every way. The vol- 
ume contains a sonnet by William D. Howells ; 
a concise sketch of Cambridge’s history from 
1631 to 1776, by D. G. Haskins, Jr.; Dr. Pea- 
body’s Washington Elm address of last summer; 
“The Guests at Headquarters,” by Horace E. 
Scudder ; an interesting account of that most 
interesting house, Mr. Samuel Batchelder’s res- 
idence, by his daughter, Mrs. James; “‘ The 
Old Court House,” a delightful paper by Mr. 
John Holmes ; a poem by G. P. Lathrop ; and 
selections and other matter. The longest con- 
tribution to the volume is the ‘‘ Diary of Dorothy 
Dudley,” a mythical young lady of a hundred 
years ago. Her notes are lively and spirited and 
present a good picture of old-time places and 
people in and around Cambridge. The book is 
chiefly interesting to Cambridge people; but 
others will find pleasure in turning its pages. 


....Duncan Matheson was a Scottish evangel- 
ist of great industry, sincere piety, and resolute 
perseverance. Before his death he began to 
prepare autobiographical notes relating to his 
active life-work in the Christian cause; and 
these have been made the basis of the Rev. John 
Macpherson’s Life and Labors of Duncan Matheson 
(Robert Carter & Brothers). Mr. Macpherson, 
however, has been compelled to enlarge them 
very much, since Mr. Matheson’s records 
stopped at his evangelistic labors, the most im- 
portant portion of his career—the only portion, 
in fact, of interest to the world at large. In 
these times of interest in evangelistic labors the 
book has a place all ready for it. 


....The January number of The Portfolio is 
‘an unusually beautiful and valuable issue of a 
periodical that is uniformly interesting and im- 
portant to the artist and the person of artistic 


tastes. The etchings of Raphael’s well-known 
‘*St. Catherine of Alexandria’? and Vely’s 
‘Meditation’? are both good. The special 


feature of the number is Mr. J. Comyns Carr’s 
article on St. Alban’s Abbey, accompanied by 
numerous illustrations. The story of this ven- 
erable historic abbey, now brought into prom- 
inence by the discussion anent the Diocese of 
St. Alban’s, is described in a straightforward 
and entertaining manner. 


.... Angola and the River Congo (Macmillan 
& Co.), by Joachim John Monteiro, is an ex- 
cellent book of travel and exploration. Mr. 
Monteiro has left few noteworthy things un- 
observed and his book - acceptably fills a place 
on the African shelf of the great library of 
modern travel. 





NOTES. 


M. Thiers’s ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ on which he is now 
engaged, are going to fill sixteen volumes. 


Lee & Shepard, we are glad to see, still an- 
nounce the late J. E. Babson’s ‘‘ The Lover, and 
other Miscellanies,’’ from Steele. 


In examining the papers of the late George 
Grote, Mrs. Grote has discovered an essay ex- 
hibiting the historian’s opinions of Aristotle as 
amoral teacher, This paper is to be printed 
among a group of posthumous papers, which 
‘will be published soon. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. will bring out soon their 
new history of the United States, which they 
call a “‘ centennial history.” Its title will be 
‘‘Qne Hundred Years of American Independ- 
‘ence.”’ The portion of the advance sheets we 
have seen give excellent promise of the good 
quality of the work. The text is carefully pre- 
pared and interesting, the illustrations are nu- 
merous and well-executed, and the typography 
is handsome. 3 


In 1875 more than 5,400 publications were 
issued in England, as follows : 





New New American 
Books, Editi Importati 
Janua#ry,......---+0-- 239 6 2B 
February.... ........ 218 92 2 
#9 >) 
135 6b 
ui 33 
16 4 
133 35 
70 
81 2 
85 27 
105 25 
213 36 
1,330 311 





Librarian Spofford’s annual report on the 
condition of the Congressional Library shows 
that there has been a large increase in the num- 
ber of volumes in the library. The number re- 
ported last year was 274,157. The present 
enumeration gives 293,507, an increase of 19,350 
volumes during the year. Of the whole num- 
ber of volumes 34,516 are in the law department 
and 228,991 in the miscellaneous library. There 
are in addition to the books 60,000 pamphlets, 
bound and unbound. Of the increase last year 
there were, by purchase, 7,654 volumes; by 





copyright, 8,062; by deposits from the Smith 
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sonian Institute, 1,402; by donations, including 
state documents, 45; and by exchanges, 1,269. 
The whole number of pamphlets added during 
the year was 7,373. 


“The fac-simile reprint of the first folio 
Shakespe: re,’ says Mr. Welford, in his last 
Book Buyer letter, “is a work that calls for a 
word of remark. It is truly a typographical 
achievement, eminently noteworthy, as placing 
its purchaser, who can obtain it for a trifling 
sum, in possession of critical facilities abso- 
lutely identical with those of the lordly owners 
of areal ‘First Folio’ itself. There is no dif 
ference of opinion respecting the value of this 
choicest volume in English literature. Mr. 
Halliwell, in his preface, states thre present 
average value of a perfect copy at £500; but 
he is rather under the mark than over it. Last 
week a copyin fine condition, but wanting the 
genuine verses (opposite the portrait), was sold 
privately by a bookseller (Mr. F. 8. Ellis) for 
five hundred guineas, and there is not another 
at present in the market.” ’ 


Hurd & Houghton announce for early publi- 
cation “Glen Ridge Orchids,’ by 
Sprague Rand, Jr. The work will be a manual 
of the culture of orchidaceous plants, giving 
full directions for potting, propagation,...care 
of orchid-houses, etc., and a full descriptive list 
of the best species and varieties, especially 
those most desirable for culture by amateurs, 
from their brilliancy or fragrance of flower or 
peculiarity of structure. Chapters will also be 
given on culture, growth for market 
purposes and exhibition, and on the construc- 
tion of orchid-houses. The same publishers 
announce new editions of Mr. Rand’s previous 
works—“ Fiowers for the Parlor and Garden,”’ 
‘‘Garden Flowers,’’ “‘ Bulbs,” ‘‘Rhododen- 
drons,” ‘‘ Popular Flowers and how to Cultivate 
them,” and “‘ The Window Gardener.” 


cool 


The management of the Brooklyn Mercantile 
Library is in excellent hands and the institu- 
tion is rapidly and steadily becoming one of 
the most important collections of books in the 
country. It now contains 52,000 volumes, 
divided as follows: biography, history, travels, 
ete., 12,000; works of reference and bound 
periodicals, 9,500; novels and tales, 10,000; 
works on philosophy, education, and the fine 
arts, 3,200; works in foreign languages, 2,100; 
poetry, drama, essay, etc., 4,100; works on 
political and social science, 2,500; theological 
works, 3,900 ; scientific works and books on the 
usefnl arts, 4,700. The admirable proportion 
and balance of these figures is noticeable. In 
the important particular of cataloguing the 
Brooklyn Mercantile Library stands among the 
foremost, both in its general and occasional 
lists. Its readinv-room leaves little to be de- 
sired. It contains 300 periodicals and is con- 
sulted daily by a great number of persons. 


This is what Clarence Cook, in his furniture 
article in the February Scribner, says ‘about 
doors for book-cases ‘ 

“There are ‘practical’ objections in plenty 
against the use of doors for book-cases. They 
stick ; the key is always lost; they hide the 
sight ‘of some of the books when the door is of 

lass, and when they are solid how is one to 
<now that the case holds books at all? Then, 
when the doors are opened, they are awkwardly 
in the way, and if there are children or you ne 
people in the house they are sure to be le 
open and to be run against. But, after all, my 
chief objection to doors on book-cases is that 
they are inhospitable and hinder close acquaint- 
ance. To have to ask for a key, oreven to open 
a door unlocked, before we can put our hand on 
a book or look the shelves over to find one 
that suits us isas bad as having to tug off a 
glove to séize a friend’s hand. And what is 
more like a true friend than a book-case filled 
with real books ?”’ 
The every-day experience of many a literary 
worker confirms this opinion. 


Appleton’s Journal, in a careful criticism, does 
not wax very enthusiastic over Browning’s ‘‘ Inn 
Album.” It says, among other things: ‘‘ Were 
it not that Browning is one of the least likely of 
men to be influenced bya petty motive, one 
would be tempted to think that the book was 
the product of a perverse determination to defy 
his critics, by exaggerating those features of his 
work for which he has been most criticised, and 
leaving them with hardly any support from 
those compensating elements which confuse and 
sometimes win the judgment, even when they 
fail to satisfy the taste. Whatever may be 
thought of the form of Browning’s poems, they 
have hitherto, at least, not been deficient in 
what the bard himself calls ‘weighty sense’; 
but in ‘The Inn Album’ the art-motive and the 
literary expression are alike obscure, while the 
story which it relates is of the kind we common- 
ly encounter in the police-court reports.’’ Mr. 
Browning, somehow, gets a greater amount of 
candid criticism here than in his own country ; 
and yet his American readers are by no means 
few. 
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‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





“Infinite riches in a little room,”’—MARLOWE. 





COMPLETION OF THE 


BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES 


Personal Reminiscences of Famous 
Poets and Novelists, Wits and 
Humorists, Artists, Actors, 
Musicians, and the like. 

EDITED BY 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


CoMPLETE IN TEN VOLUMES, SQUARE 12M0. 


1, CHORE IN A MBAT BOZ.,...cccepesnpesscecersecce 315 00 
2. HALF VELLUM, RED EDGES, in a handsome 
box, of an entirely new style................. 7 50 


3, HALF CALF, EXTRA, in a handsome box, <e: 
an entirely new Style...,......secseccccccccces 





WHAT IS SAID OF THE SERIES. 


From the N. Y. World. From Christian Union. 

“We undertake to say “To all lovers of liter- 
that no one will feel the | ary anecdote and of gos- 
fatigue even of a long | sip whose whispers are 
day’s journey, if, in a | themurmurs of fame the 
Pullman car, he will un- | book will prove a refresh- 
dertake tosatisfy himself | ment in many a tired 
with a ‘ Bric-a-Brac.’”’ mood.” 








From the N. ¥. Times. 

“ The editor has used his 
material with such admir- 
able tact and skill thatthe 
reader glides insensibly 
from one paragraph into 


From the Boston Journal. 


“A pleasanter volume 
than this it has not been 
our fortune to happen 
upon fora long time. It 
is thoroughly delightful in 





another, now amused, | style and manner, as it is 
now instructed, but never | unique in method.” 
wearied.” 


*,* A sixteen-page Descriptive Catalogue of the Series, 
containing specimen illustrations, sent to any address 
upon application. 

Will be sent, express charges paid, on receipt of price,.by 
the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


, 743 and 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CALVARY SONGS. 


A NEW HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
Jor the Family and the Sunday-school. 
Prepared by Rev. CHAS. S. ROBINSON, 
and THEODORE E. PERKINS. 
Containing — new and old ae ge and nearly all 
the popular music sungin rey ss meetings by Mr 
i key, Mr. Weeks, and Mr. Blis 
| 38cents per Copy. $30 gad 100 Copies. 


Specimen pages furnished = “4 plication. 
Just Published and for Sale , 


The American binday-sibool Union. 

= ee St., Philadelphia.—A. KIRKPATRICK. 
Bible House, New York.—G. 8. open FIELD. 

on Winter St., Boston.—J. A. Cr 

261 West Madison St., Chicago ow. R. Port. 

20% N. Sixth St., St. Louis.—S. Paxson. 


A COURSE OF READIKG for Sunday-school 
. Teachers has lately been issued by the Pennsylvania 
Sabbath- school Association and earnestly recom- 
8s as veryhelpful. Among the 
. volumes recommended is a PI a anise — en- 
titled BIBLE K, 

AN . The American nant bub ished Py *Phila- 
delphia, by ALFRED MARTIEN been en- 
riched by copious notes and in other ways is pogeial 
adapted to the wantsof American teachers. will 
be sent by mail, postpaid, for $3. 
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The Youth's Companion. 


Specimen copies sent 
free. PERRY MASO Mass. 


& CO., Boston, 
MEITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS, 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BksT, CHEAPEST. 
J.H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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for J. R. CO.’S Catalogue, Boston 
Soke change Monthly, 25 centsa year Amer 
‘ican Boo & iuobanee, 109 Fulton Street, 








wee) SE. SLL. PETTER & GALPIN’S CATA- 
4 of Books free by mail on application. 
P. Nimmo’s, at 506 Broadway, N. NY 








HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


L 
MISS YONCE’S NEW NOVEL. 


MY YOUNG ALCIDES. A Faded Photograph. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” 312mo, cloth, $1.75. 

I. 

ANGOLA AND THE RIVER CONGO. By 
Joachim John Monteiro. With sixteen full-page 
illustrations from sketches taken on the spot and 
amap. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

Ii. 

THE SABBATH OF THE FIELDS, and other 
Papers. By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, F. R. 8. E. 
Being a sequel to * Bible Teachings in Nature.” 
Globe 8vo (uniform with Dr. Macmillan’s other 
books). $2. 


MACMILLAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


.21 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 





*, Macmillan’s Complete Classified Catalogue by 
mail for 6 cents. 





A. S. BARNES & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


’ Pres. Finney's Autobiography.” 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


Rev. CHARLES G, FINNEY, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


An intensely interesting narrative, written in 
characteristic style, of the principal events in the 
Hfe of the great revivalist. 


111 and 113 William Street, New York; 
113 and 115 State Street, Chicago. 


REGENT PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 and 551 BROADWAY. 





MRS. LIMBER’S RAFFLE; or,a Church Fair and 
its Victims. A short story. lvol.,18mo. 50 cents, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE COTTON STATES in the Spring and Summer 
of 1875. By CHARLES NORDHOFF. 1 Vol., 8vo. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


THE HISTORY OF CREATION; or, the Develop- 
ment of the Earth and its Inhabitants by the 
Action of Natural Causes. From the German of 
ERNST HAECKEL. 2 vols.,8vo. Price, %. 


THE NATURE OF LIGHT, with a General Account 
of Physical Optics. By Dr. EUGENE LOMMEL. 1 
vol.,12mo. Cloth. Price, $2. 


ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE 
WORLD, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time. Accompanied with Eighteen Colored Maps 
and numerous Engravings. 


1HE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. By ALEXAN- 
DER BAIN, LL.D. Third edition. $5. 


RATIONAL METHOD, following Nature Step by 
Step,to Learn How to Read, Hear, Write, and 
Speak French. By CLAUD MARCEL. 1 vol., 18mo. 
50 cents. 


AIR AND ITS RELATIONS TO LIFE. Being, with 
some Additions, the Substance of a Course of 
Lectures. By WALTER NOEL HARTLEY. 1vol., 
mo. Cloth. Price. $1.50. 


THE LITTLE JOANNA. A-Novel. 
THORPE. vol., 
cents. 


By KAMBA 
8vo. Paper covers. Price, 50 


DARWIN’S MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF 
CLIMBING PLANTS. 1vol.,12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


GEIER-WALLY. A Tale of the Tyrol. By WIL- 
HELMINE VON HILLERN. Cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.25. 


FRENCH CHILDREN AT HOME. An Introduction 
to “Comment on Parle a Paris,” or French as 
spoken at Paris. By MADAME DE PEYRAC. .1 
vol.,12mo. Price, 90 cents. 


OUR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. A Series of Es- 
says contrasting our Little Abode in Space and 
Time with the Infinities around us. By RICHARD 
A. Procior. lvol.,12mo. Cloth. Price $1.75. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING. By BONAMY PRICE, 
Professor of Politieal Bconomy in the University 
of Oxford. 1lvol.,12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


POETS AND NOVELISTS. A Series of Literary 
- Studies, By GEORGE BARNETT SMITH. 1 vol., 
mo. Cloth. Price $2. 





Either of the above sent free by mail to any address 
on receipt of the price. 


GENERAL RULES 
PUNCTUATION 
THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 


BY PROF. A.S. HILL, ~ 
OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 


New edition. Revised and enlarged. With ilius- 
trative extracts. i 


Sent by mail, on receipt of 26 cents, by the Publisher, 
CHARLES W., SEVER, Oambridge, Mass. 





MACMILLAN & CO. | 





“Noi for many a day have we enjoyed a story 
as we have this.’’—Methodist Recorder. 


Mrs. Limber’s Raffle. 


——— 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
have Now Ready 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 


MRS. LIMBER'S RAFFLE: 


OR, 


A Church Fair and its Victims. 
A SHORT STORY. 


1vol. 18mo. Paper Covers, 50 cents. 


75 cents. 


Cloth, 





“Not for many a day have we so much enjoyeda 
story as a little paper-covered book published by the 
Appletons. The author is not named; but the work 
is admirable, timely, and important. It should be 
read by every apologist for those pious frauds, church 
fairs,in which games of chance are permitted,”— 
Methodist Recorder. 

* A bright little story with an obvious moral, which 
we commend very heartily to the attention of church 
committees and fair managers.”—Boston Journal. 
“It is done in a light, free, pleasant way, with great 
humor and life. The story is crisp and for the most 
part very natura).”’—Oincinnati Daily Times. 

“Every page of it is full of entertainment, the 
moral is perfect, and the pious people of our churches 
who love to gamble for church purposes should read 
the story, laugh over it, as they will, and bring forth 
fruit accordingly.”—New York Observer. 





Sent free by mail to any address in the United States, 
on ee of the price. 


VALUABLE 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. To whicn 
is added Prayers, on the Stage, proper and improp- 
er. Shakespeare’s use of the sacred name of Deity 
» JAMES ny ree, gt 2 — of Edwin For- 
est.’’ One v 1, iémo, ¢ 
PLAIN. DIRECTIONS FOR ACCIDENTS, 
ergencies, rte a and Care of the Sick. 
By a Fellow of the College of Physicians of Phil- 
adelphia. One hundredth thousand. 12mo, cloth 
Enlarged edition, $1. 


This Work ought to be found in every Coun- 
try Home. 


OLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JAMES MILLER, Special Agent, 


647 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 


THE PACIFIC, 


One of the Oldest, Most Widely Circulated, 
Most Original, and Largest 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALS 


ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 
Subscription, $3 a Year. 


C. A. KLOSE, Publisher, 


Corner Clay and Sansome Streets, San Francisco, Ca 


DICK’S ENCY CLOPEDIA 
6,422 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS 


AND PROCESSES. 

A Comprehensive Book of Reference, embracing 
complete and valuable information in the Arts, Pro- 
, tessions, Trades, Manufactures, and Household, in- 

cluding Medicine and Pharmacy. 607 pages Royal 
Octavo. Cloth. Price $i. Sent by Mai Express 
earriage paid, on receipt of the price, by 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St., N. Y. 
Complete index mailed free. Send for one. 


Book 
Exchange 
Monthly. 


9 ENTS a year. Neéw, old, rare, cartons, valu- 
“V4 GEN and ch eap books supplied an wan 

xchanged, sold, or loaned to all parts of the United 
tates. American Book Re x 109 Fulton 
‘treet, New York, P,-O. B OHN B. ALDEN, 


PASTOR’S complete Hand-Book and Register,$1. 25 
Address C.R. BLACK ALL, 61 Washington st.,Chicago. 


Lippincott’s MAGAZINE 


FOR FEBRUARY, 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 
NOW READY, CONTAINING 


FOURTEEN ENTERTAINING 
ARTICLES. 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE. 


The representative paper of Iowa. The first saage 
daily in the state. Daily 1 Boves Woekaz, and Week 
Large eireaiation, as poe ~ f in lowa, Mis. 
Western Lilinois. of News, Po- 
eittoss a Miscellaneous 
ertisnn in every foparement 
rp pe in West 
; Semi-Weekly 
x. ess specimen copy. 


OoAWKETE “PUR. CO., Burlington, Iowa, 
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Eclectic Educational Series, 
NEW BOOKS. 


PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 
PAYNE, A.M., Superintendent of City PZnools, 
Adrian, Mich. A Practical Treatise on Superintend- 
ence ; Grading; Arranging Courses of Study; Prep- 
aration and Use of Blanks. Records, and Reports ; 
Examinations for Promotions, ete. 12mo, 216 pp. 
Price $1.25. 
THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. .$1.50 
THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY....... 2.50 
THALHEIMER’S MEDLEZVAL AND MOD- 
ERN HISTORY 
“ Thalheimer’s Ancient History will be found ‘the 
most serviceable work of its class within the reach of 


our schools, It _ indeed, no rival worth mention- 
ing.’’—The Natio 


We know of. nothing of its kind equal to it.”-—Har- 
per’s Monthly. 


me The best American book of its kind.”—THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


“It isa genuine book. It ma be fearlessly accept- 
ed at its own valuation and more.” —Christia J h Union. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMMAR...... $1.35 
Sa eee LATIN GRADUAL...... 1.15 


~ For ‘seventeen years I have been teaching in this 
college tie true Roman pronunciation of Latin, sub- 
stantially as set forth in Bartholomew’s Latin Gram- 
mar. Please congratulate Prof. B. for his courage in 
thus fixing the truth asa law.”—CHAS. Louis Loos, 
Bethany College, W. Va. 
Duflet’s French Method, Part I.............. 
Duffet’s French Method, Part IT... 
Key to Duffet’s French 





‘*Tam Clearly of the opinion that Duffet’s French 
Method is superior in its plan and execution to any 
man use.””—PROF. JACOB COOPER, Rutg?rs College, 


‘Greatly cxcels all others of the kind.”— 
eer ER, Wheeling Female College. nn 


“T have adopted it for some of my classes, having 

ound it eminently useful asa practical manual to im- 

part the best expressions of fluency in conversation.” 
—P. PIoDA, Prof. of Lang., University of California. 





*,* Liberal terms on supplies for first ee 
nto schools. Send for Descriptive Circulars 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


$ DOWN WITH HARD TIMES. $ 


SAVE MON EY; —_ oe it, buy where you 
T YOUR MONEY’S 
WORTH. The Great N Bo Dollar Sale, 33 Bromfield 
street, Boston, Mass., since 1873 has sold goods to 125,- 
patrons. it offers every variety of Dry, Fancy, 
and Staple Goods, Groceries, Books, Cutlery, Glass 
Ware, etc., etc., at about half price, and sells EVERY- 
THING at ONLY ONE DOL LAR, 


FIRST HANDS. {20 ,ueputee 
8 an 

and can sell for $1 what country dealers ask #10 83 

for. ime is no camber, ~ ‘*tickets,”’ or lottery. See 

our circulars and see the thousands of arti 

at only $1. We are endorsed by the best pn sere ot 


ey 
Boston and by 100,000 patrons. See our cire ~ ” 


WE CAN ~-— pt BB you goods of lees than 

e send b i 

pA) an 0D. ‘and let you s see goods before cae 
ents eve’ N 

el macen g rywhere. Norisk. No cap- 





can do it. Please try. Ad 
MISTON & CU... N. EB. paiarese ail orders to Ht. 


street, Boston, Mass. ert: Bromfield 


THE WEEKLY SUN. 
1776. NEW YORK. 1876. 


Eighteen hundred ands seventy-six is the Centennial 
an Oppositio: O) 
of Representatives, the first since the’ war, = rl eats 
— at Washington; and the year of the twerty- 
hird election of a President of the United Sta‘ 
of these events are sure to’ be of great interest and 
- rtance, especially the two latter; and all of them 
everything connected with them will be fully and 
freshl reported and expounded in THE 
The Opposition House > a mp ah taking u 
sternly and dilicentiy iecestente tee roe aU: 
sternly an gently investiga he wore ti cae 
Be hopes. of GRANT'S administration; and ‘will, iis to ote 


riod in our paconal history. Of all this Tay better pe 











of per and 
ll be ee 


iy 
read THE. Su, N will hav 2 Se Pe who 
thgeow nly well pformed 


It oy our aim to make the WEEKLY SUN the best fam- 
= newspaper in the world, and we shall continue to 

ve in its columns a large amount of miscellaneous 
reading, such as stories, tales, poems, scientific intel- 
igence, and agriculturalinformation, for which we are 
not able to make room in our daily edition. The agri- 
cultural department gees is one of its prominent 
features. The fashions are also regularly reported in 
its columns, and so are the markets of every kind. 

The WEEKLY SUN, eight pages, with fifty-six broad 
columns, is only $1 $1.2) a@ year, postage prepaid. As this 
price ee repays the cost of the paper, no discount 


can be made from this rat 
pt Mo Se e to clubs, agents, post- 


ne. 

The DAiLy be N,a large four-page news: r of 
twenty-eight columns, gives all the news for tae Cente 
a copy. Subscription, p tage prepaid, 55 cents a 
month, or $6.50 a year. SUNDAY edition, extra #1.10 
per year. We have no po agents. Address 


SUN, New York City. 








isa rare —T 
secure a permanent business. ™ ae 
& Co, (Limited), 69 Duane St., N.Y. Semplaceny 1 io 





CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, of 5,000 
hoice Books at 30 to $0 per cent. 
aioe Publishers’ prices. 
Great bargains in good books. Cata- 
logue free to any address 
ESTES & LA ORI AT, 
143 Washington 8t., opp. Old South, Boston, 





a 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








THE LAKESIDE LIBRARY. 


A $1.50 Book for 10 Cts. : a4 Book for 20 Cts. ! 
PARTIAL CATALOGUE. 


He. vi. OER SESAME! By FLORENCE MAR- 
hows the wonderful ball a the 

aaaaon upon the physica! body. and h 
not py ecg weak or superstitious, bid fair to 
= future under evil influences, Price 


cts. prima 1 15 cts. 

No. 2 WARD OR WIFEC A sparkling, delicious 
story, told ina Hey cripsy wa It is one of the 
most entertaining books that has Ale 2- this 
season = we i met the readera treat instore 
for him. 0 cts.; by mail 12 cts. Illustrated. 





GOOD READING. 


*ONIGVAG AVAWO 





The way the People “ go for’ The Library. 


No. 23. QUEEN MARY, by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
This new and already famous Dramatic Poem has 
ey no ‘bg ba pg BS Fo aed world. 

ice 10 cts.; ma: e u 

UES UNDER THE 

Sete characteristic illus- 

trations. e ordinary p is $4. An intensely 

jperoets acorns of a voyaue of of 60,000 miles under 
e surface of the a na submarine vessel of 
i... cons aan, This, Verne’s masterpiece, 
pee really wonderful bok i dramatic, vigor- 

ous. ice 20 cts.; by m 

GE JORGE AND ST. MICHAEL. 

GEO. MACDONALD. This grand_ historical 
romance is fresh from the pen Scotiand’s very 
first maveliat, and is given our readers for 20 cts., as 
promptly as issued in book form for $1.75! It is un- 
deniably the leading novel of the year, and deals 
with “‘parlous times,” when men argued with swords. 
It is almost painfully interesting. Illustrated. 
Double No. Price 20 cts.; by me 2 

No. 8.. CARISTMAS STORIES. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. Whaee truly delicious tia-bits, in which 
Dickens exhibits his most genial hamor and sunny 
kindliness, are always new when Christmas belis 
= chiming. Illustrated. Price 10 cts.; by mail 12 


No 7 THE TOUR OF THE WORLD IN 
DAYS! By sul ERNE. A companion a4 
the famous Leagues under the Seas!” It 
is is enough to C4 that the one is as charming asthe 
other. The cold, precise —— Fogg, the comical 
Passepartout, and the persistent Detective Fix will 
always be our well-remembered and most enter- 
tining tigate in the famous 8 days’ trip. Ilus- 
rated. e 10 cts.; by mail 12 cts. 
Sold by Ail “Newsdealers, or sent postpaid by the 
publishers, 
DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


66 99 MONEY FOR ALL. Only two 

9999 Dimes. Only two Dimes. “It is 
always darkest before day.” To any reader who will 
send 20 cents to us we will send one box of 9999, 
which we guarantee will put youin the way to make 
$200 a month, and not take half your time. ‘ Suitable 











is a FORTUNE for some osthy, deserving person, 
who needs a helping d. Not a recipe, jewelry. or 
other humbug; but a SAFE beg Cie - —— 
business opportunity. 
etc., are sent at cost, 20 cents Cn: to Introduce i it. 
None free. And none need reply unless they want to 
make 2, oo x year clear. Hundreds are making that, 
and 20 ce and _‘ 9999” will show you “how ’tis 
done.” Radress HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


LESSON SCROLL, $1.25, Pre- 
panty fe HPSARGENT Treasurer: Boston, 


canal IRD CONG 


Hic Deri ara. AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY HOLT & CO Publishers, % Bond 8St.. N.Y 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 


To Debilitated and Nerveus Women. 


New methods for beng hee without drugs, in pn Dr. 
Geo. H. Taylor’s work, ‘“ Diseases of Women.” Mailed 
for +i a close stamp “for oF ih-pege summary of 

WwooD & CO 

















. ” 


17 Kast 58th street. New York. 


EDUCATION. 


Buy the Best!! 
BIGLOW & MAIN'S PUBLICATIONS 


Sunday Schools, Prayer Meetings 
and Devotional Exercises, 


ARE USED MORE THAN ANY OTHERS BY 
CHURCHES AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT s tae COUNTRY. 


Br ht { ( Bost {" is a Collection of 
(Ih 8S all gS et pula au by the 
ar authors of 

“PURE GOLD” and “ Ro: DIADEM.” 


It has already been adopted At great satisfac- 
tion by over 2,500 Sunday Schools. 


Price, in Boards, 35 cents; $30 per 100 Copies, 


Mt “yp 22 224 24 PABSS, comprising the 
00 0 raise ieces selected from 
1 ail ‘ e Sunday School 
g Books of the day, 
besides many new te to collection, 


Price, 50 cents; $40 per 100 Copies. 


The Moody and Sankey Song Bock” 


is now used everywhere. Every family should 
have it. 


Price, in Boards, $30 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cts. 
GB Lither Book sent by mail on receipt of price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


THE NEW SONG-BOOK 


PREPARED FOR MESSRS. 


Moody | 


AND 


Sankey’s 


SPECIAL SERVICES, 


“COSPELHYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 


by PP. BLISS and IRA D. SANKEY, 
is issued in the following styles: 
One, 32mo, Words only, paper covers..... 5 cts. 
One, 8vo, Wordsand Music, paper covers, 25 cts. 
There are finer editions of each style: One of 
Words only at 10 cents; of Words and Music, 30 
cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, and $1.25. 
These books are for sale by Booksellers al) over the 
country ; or orders may be sent to either of the Pub- 








John Church & Co.,/Biglow & Main, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 








BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD. 


r The largest, best, and most popu- 

$20 WORTH wd musical monthly in the world, 

——i— y pages of new music and in- 

MUSIC terestan reading in each number. 

Only 50 $2 ear. with valu- 
m. 


For $1.60. sve preminz 


15 cents for specimen copy, y_contalning | $2 worth of 


ew music and full — ts wanted. 
Cataiogues of Music and Music Books ses sent free, 
Address 8. a RR 2 AINARD’S SONS, 





MusicPublishing House, Cleveland, 0. 


STATIONERY. PICTURES, ETC. 











THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


Tf youlbous «:Re ihter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars o: e two great 
Western Institu +4 Young Ladies’ 
(a Sale af tees oung reat 3 and The IMlinois Con- 
servatory of (the _— College). Un- 
surpassed in Amertea- 


SANDERS, Superintendent 
JACKSONVILLE, LLL. 


VISITING CARDS! 


ted Bristol Visiting Cards sent post- 
elegant samples, Theludl 
lase, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, styles 0 
type. price-list, oto, sent on mn receipt of stamp. You 
e 


t ted. Liberal Commis 
Agent : * FULLER & CO., 99 Main St , — ae Mass. 





FORT 5DWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE for Ladies and Gentlemen. $194 per year for 
board, with common n English. To yropese for college, 
for business, or — — Fifteen teachers. Six courses 
or study. ie ns Sept. 24. Christian, but not 
sectarian. JOS. E. ¥ NG, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 





TEACHERS wanting positions pes session see 
“ American School Ins mA A 's” App. Demand 
forteacners now good. J W. Schermerhorn, 14Bond st. 


ne ee LADIES’ SEMINARY. GOSHEN 
Second half year will commence Jan 3ist. 
Circulars sent on application. F. A. ROBINSON. 








Winchester Institute. Conn. For both sexes. 
Fits Boys for College. JAMES COWLES, Prin. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A COLLECTION OF 


A 

NEW | CHURCH MUSIC 
IDEA —- 

IN 


wNEW PLAN.) 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Church “The most Dn work of 


MUSIC THE MUSIC IS NEW. 


jek taht oe “erent IS oe 
observed 


Ali hi 
miliar melody ee it vig Be y introduced | in 
connection with 0 
= ofin the obote a and a Samerogae’ ty ae ru is 


choir and end with Sd the: the thar 
peop. oS 
thea familiar tune, that becomes Satan or 
climax of the performan 
THE NEW IDEA IN en = 


im church worship, in havin: something 1 i 
choir and cong out — cir- 




















JOHN OnUROM & CO 
Cincinnati O 


DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., g'ving full instructions in this new 
apd beautiful art, seut post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 ass’td pictures, 50 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Fisures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. ee epee GEM CHROMOS 
ta. enia wanter 
“ac a a PATTEN £00, 162 William Street. New York. 







For Beauty of Poli Saving Labor, Clean- 
finena. Drrabi lity ro Chea pueen, Unequaled. 
MORSE pros, Prov’rs, » Canton. lass. 











7) 5,000 


3” | MEN AND WOMEN *S. 


wanted for a pleasant winter’s business, that wil] pay 
70a week. Any person desiring & rapid-selling arti- 

cle, with which they can operate at their own homes, 
will, after a trial, become fuily satisfied that our 
goods are the fastest-selling and best- -paying ever 
offered. We desire to send $1 worth free to any per- 
son wishing to test it, with a view to business; but do 
not care to rote ou time on street-talkers peddlers 
nor boys. H ¥Y & CO., Chicago. 


erie WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF He U. S. 


The great interest in the thrilling history of our 
country makes this the fastest selling book ever pub- 
lished. It contains over 4060 fine historical ergrav- 
ings and 900 pages, with a full account of the ap- 
————e grand Centennial celebration. Send fora 

full description and extra terms to agents. NA- 
TIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOK “AGENTS w ANTED: to sell 


‘Tell It Ae 


By Mrs. Stenhouse, for 25 years wife of a Mormon Mig sh 
Priest. It exposes Mormon mysteries, secret doings, ete 
“usa Woman aces them,” and includes the real story of 


ELIZA ANN, WIFE No. 19, 


+s old in fol j by herself. » Introduction by Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 50.000 copies have been sold, or over 
30.000 more than uny other similar book. It is the most 
complete and best, and outsells all others 3to 1, Ministers 
say “God speed it:"" Eminent Women endorse it. Thou- 
sands are waiting for % pe Agente sell from 19 to20a 
day, Acommission of f cent. given, and Outfit free 


Address A. D. WwW OR THING TON & CO. Hartford, Conn. 





150. 000 “articles, 3, 000 
engravings, and 18 splen- 


did maps. The BEST 
BOOK of universal knowl_ 


Q { * d edge inthe language. Now 
New Edition, in course of publication. 


AGENTS WANTED,§ SPECIMEN, with map, 


sent for 20 cents. 
BAKER, DAVIS & CO., Philadelphia. 


CAULIGN-—N OTICE.—The GENUINE } EDITION. 
Vy" AND LABORS 0 


IVINGSTONE 


(including the “ LAST JOURNALS ”) unfolds vividly 

Years’ strange ndveutures, also the curi- 

ies, Wonders, and Wealth of that marvelous 

country, and 7 absolutely the only ¥ new gataplete 

work. Hence it sells. Just think, 1 2,000 first 7 

weeks! Agents’ success would aatielals you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and positive proof. 


HUBBARD BROS., Pubs. 72% Sansom 8t.,Phil.,Pa. 


NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 


A hay WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 


AGraphic History of the Heroic Epoch of American 
Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Redand White 
foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, Forays, 
Scouts, Pioneer Women and Boys, Indian war-paths, 
Camp-life, a Sports. A book for Old and Young. 


ZELL’S 




















Nota dull pi No competition. Bneqmous oe. 
fee ee leverywhere. Circulars Addr 
J.C. & CO., 28. 7th St., Philsdelpbis. Pa. 





AN AGENT can now secure the finest outfit, the 
most attractive lilustrated Papers (sixteen), the most 
Artistic Chromos ever offered (six), and the exclusive 
control of a County for canvassing and perpetual re- 
newals, by address on sneune 


A NC DEP 
FRANK LESLIE'S PU BLUSHING, HOUSE, 
537 PEARL STREET, New Y 


NTED.—A few intelligent ladies and gentle- 
men s solicit orders for Captain Glazier’s new book, 
“ BATTLES FOR THE UNION.” Just the book for Cen- 
— times. All expenses advanced. References 
requires. Address nearest office of DUSTIN, 
N& Ae Hartford, Conn. ; Chicago, Dl.; Cin- 

oe Ohio. 


ENTS WANTED FOR THE GRE 


|CENTENNIAL HISTORY. 


700 es. Low price. Quick sales. Extra terms. 
P. W. ZEIGLER & CO., Phila., Pa., and Chicago, Ill. 


WE WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 


— stamp for catalogue or 25 cts. for sample. 
P. RICHARDS & CO.., Hallowell, Maine. 


A MONTH- Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first 
class. Particulars sent hg Addre ss 


J. WORTH & CO.. St. Lonis 

















Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for oa 00. 
T.°ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROAD- 
Ne. ~ +, opposite Gtetropol tan yp and 


copes and hosco Me- 
ee on Ainams and Photographs of Celebri- 
Phote-Lantern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ere of Photographic eats Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Expositi 





Fanc Styles, with Name, lic. ase 
DO Pa HustaD NASSAU, RENSS. Co. N.Y. 


A000 STE 


Card Eng. Co. Gets Winter & st. B 








eal 





AGENTS WANTED. 
ENTENNIAL &oiep States. 


NITED STATES, 
by Benson J. Lossing, LL. D., now ready! THE 
ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY of our WHOLE CoUN- 
TRY in one volume—over 800 pages. 450 Lak en- 
MU Grama. Gb only one printed im ND 

AN. GRAND » CELEBRATION splendidly litte: 





o of any of the 


WANT D.—Responsible parties, to present to the 
pt ts Bp. article of sterling merit, needed in every 
family. This is gn opportunity to establish a@ perma- 
nent,profitable business in a monopol 3. Address CHAS. 
KE. PEASE, Pres. Greenwich Mfg. Co., 76 Reade St..N.Y. 











A Good Agency Pays just now. 
Ours is simple, easy, tery profitable and unusu- 
aby reepee » merchandising. Publications 
acent risked. Previous experience 
unnecessary. Send address (with references) 
for samples (free), terms, &c., to Publishers of 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 11 Dey St., New York. 


ACENTS WANTED 
for one of the most valuable. attractive, and best sell- 
ing books ever published : “ Hill’s Manual of Social 
ana Business Forms.’”’ Notwithstanding dull times, it 













is havi an immense sale. Nint i = on on the 
press within a few months of first iss 
Address WM. H. SHEPARD, B Astor Place. 


BF to B2O Fecal erincow & Co. Portinnd. Me. 


ADILEsS’ Materials for fancy work for church 
fairs, home adornment, pleasure, and profit to all. 
Wholesale prices. Agents romaien Send two stamps 
for 64-page catalogue. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 











Twice the 
Ristories now publish pvee of works without re- 
author. GENTS WA 

‘or those seeking a a first-class — Send for full de- 
—ty vw her T. BELKNAP. 
artford , Philadelphia ; ” SCAMMELL 
Enicagos¢ Cincinnati, or St. Louis; W. EB. BiIss, 

 Rotedo: or G. M. SMITH & Co., Bosto’ 


Ye FOR THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES OF 
Me Esoruss 10 CONDENSED 
EDITIO: amp 





ILLUSTRA CENTS. COMPL' 
S cry” This ATED. cheapest and best thing 


* out. a sell any till aay see this. 
Large coor to 


3 50 A MONTH.—Acents wanted. 24 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 


free. Address J. BRONSON. Detroit. Mich. 
$17 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 








—— iy | their locality. Terms and OUTFIT 
P. O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 





WANTED to canvass for 72 styles ot 
vistin oie. Information free. Address H. J). 
MANLEY. 540 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





A ts Wanted Everywhere for our New Pic- 
torial Pat A 8 Bible. — terms and circulars writ 





WE WANT an agent in everytown. Eas 
bey at wy TS Write now = we will 
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DARTMOUTH RECOLLECTIONS. 


READ ATTHE DARTMOUTH ALUMNI DINNER In NEW 
YorxK, JAN. 197m, 1876.) 





BY JOHN LORD, LL.D. 


Ir was a glorious autumn day, 
Near fifty years ago, 
When, mounted on the Concord stage, 
Not lumbering nor slow, 
With twenty other jolly boys, 
In garments quaint but new, 
Old Dartmouth’s painted, ancient hall 
First burst upon my view. 


© 


We did not go to college then 
With scientific aim, 
To learn the way which leads to wealth, 
As modern savants claim ; 
We went to discipline the mind 
By studies dry and long, 
To fit us for that higher life 
Which glows in David’s Song. 


To be the ministers of God 
Where vice and sin allure, 

Or healers of those maladies 
Which Galen sought to cure ; 

To plead like honest advocates 
Where’er injustice reigns, 

Or tread the mill in village schools, 
Content with humble gains. 


The press was scarcely then a power 
To guide the thoughts of men; 

It did not then aspire to lead, 
It had but little ken. 

The leaders of the public mind 
To village life retired, 

And by their moral wisdom taught 
All that their age required. 


Still less did science vainly seek 
The universe to know, 

Or give to atoms living force 
And faith itself o’erthrow; 

And seat again upon the throne, 
Those old exploded lies 

Which Socrates, with scorn, repelled, 
From which true learning flies. 


Our college was a “ lesser light’? 
. Upon New Hampshire’s hills ; 

But never did more earnest men, 
With firm and iron wills, 

Resolve to guide the wayward youth 
In paths which lead to fame 

Than those professors, old and young, 
Whom now I haste to name. 


The greatest wit among them all, 
Though he was sometimes coarse, 
Taught ethics and philosophy 
To their remotest source. 
Sometimes he was sophistical 
And loved to puzzle fools; 
But all his questions bore the stamp 
Of the Socratic schools. 


The next in years, but not in worth, 
Ne’er sported with a toy ; 

But mathematics was his life, 
His glory, pride, and joy, 

And rarely could he ever see 
A chance for boy to rise 

Unless he could his problems solve 
And was in Euclid wise. 


The rhetorican’s chair was filled 
B¢ one both mild and bland, 
Whose classic features bore the cast 
Which comes from sculptor’s hand. 
His business was to alter words, 
But admiration gained ; 
For his own polished periods 
The artist’s throne maintained. 


And so I might go on to name 
The brilliant lights which shined, 
Who in severest labors sought 
Their highest good to find— 
That gifted scholar in the chair 
Which Jerome placed so high, 
And who with equal power could draw 
A Tilly from the sky. 


The tutor was a prodigy 
In ancient Grecian lore, 
And if he was a timid youth 
A noble mark he bore— 
Only eclipsed by that grave sage 
Who had an oily tongue, 
Who clearly taught all physics known, 
And who, though gray, was Young. 


But far above those learned men- 
In genius, insight, fame 
Was he who wisely held the helm. 
I need not speak his name— 
August, it has survived the storms 
Which hate and envy raised, 
And if old Dartmouth’s sun shall set 
His name shall most be praised. 


But to them all our tribute bring. 
They nobly led the way 

By which alone true Science seeks 
To reach that glorious day 

When only masters win the palm 
Which should to truth be given, 

And when those quacks who overturn 
Shall be to darkness driven. 





SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13th, 1876. 

Mr. Moopy commenced the service by 
reading a few verses in the 22d chapter of 
the Gospel according to Luke, and the 23d 
chapter also. ‘‘And there were also two 
others, malefactors, led up with him to be 
put to death. And when they were come 
to the place which was called Calvary, 
there they crucified him and the male- 
factors—one on the right hand and the 
other onthe left. Then said Jesus: ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.’ And they parted his raiment and cast 
lots. And the people stood beholding. And 
the rulers with them derided him, saying: 
‘He saved others. Let him save himself, if 
he be Christ, the chosen of God.’ And the 
soldiers also mocked him, coming to him 
and offering him vinegar, and saying: *If 
thou be the King of the Jews, save thyself.’ 
And a superscription also was written over 
him in letters of Greek, and Latin, and 
Hebrew: This is the King of the Jews. And 
one of the malefactors which were hanged 
railed on him, saying: ‘If thou be Christ, 
save thyself and us.’ But the other, an- 
swering, rebuked him, saying: ‘Dost not 
thou fear-God, seeing thou art in the same 
condemnation? And we, indeed, justly; for 
we receive the due reward of our deeds. But 


‘this man hath done nothing amiss.’ And 


he said unto Jesus: ‘Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom.’ And 
Jesus said unto him: ‘Verily I say unto 
thee, to-day shalt thou be with me in Par- 
adise.”” Now let us have a few moments 
in silent meditation. Let us all pray. 
Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the 
gift of Thy beloved Son, Jesus Christ. 
Wilt Thou give us a great blessing to- 
night. Oh! grant that every soul that 
is within these walls may receive the 
blessing to-night. May every heart be 
opened to receive Thy truth. May there not 
be one heart in this room that shall be closed 


.to Jesus to-night. May every one be led 


to put their trust in Christ. May there 
be many crying out, ‘‘ Lord, remember me!” 
And may that be the cry of every lost soul 
here to-night. And may this cry pierce 
Heaven, and may the blessing of God fall 
upon ‘thousands here to-night. We pray, 
O Lord! that Thou wilt convict of sin. We 
pray that the Holy Spirit may show each 
one of us the plague-spot of our own hearts 
—that we may see ourselves as God would 
have us. Open our eyes, and may we have 
the light of eternity. And grant to-night 
that hundreds and thousands may turn unto 
Christ and live. Thou hast the same power, 
blessed Jesus, as Thou hadst in the days of 
the Pentecost. Manifest that power in this 
assembly to-night. Rescue many. May 
Thine arm not be shortened that it cannot 
deliver. Send the Holy Ghost upon us to- 
night, that every one here may cry out: 
‘‘Lord, remember me!” Amen. The 
choir then sang the 38th hymn: 
“ Come home, come home, 
You are weary at heart ; 
For the way has been dark 
And so lonely and wild. 
Oh! prodigal child, 
Come home, oh! come home.” 

After making a few announcements, Mr. 
Moody said: I want to call your attention to 
the subject now before us, which is the 
‘*thief.” And every one here that is not a 
Christian ought to be interested, I think, in 
the history of this man, to know how he 
was converted. And especially if there is 
any man here who is opposed to sudden con- 
versions, I would like to have him just 
listen and see how the Lord dealt with this 
man. Because, if-conversion is gradual, as 
some people tell us, the poor thief certainly 
could not have been saved. If it takesa 
life-time, as some people tell us, to be con- 
verted, then this poor thief was never con- 
verted. If it takes, as some people say, a 
life of fifty or sixty years to be saved, then 
the poor thief was never saved. If it takes 
six months or six weeks or six days to be 
converted, then the poor thief was never 
converted. These people talk against sud- 
den conversions; but if you will turn to the 
28d chapter of Luke you will see how the 
Lord dealt with this man. He was not only 
a thief, but the very worst kind of a crim- 
inal; for it was only the very worst classes 
that were put to death on the cross. And 
now we find that this man was condemned 
to die the death of the cross; and it 





is very interesting to notice this event. 
When a prominent man in our country 
dies, we are very anxious to get his last 
word and his last act. Every one asks: What 
did he do? What were his last words? 
What were his last acts? The last act of 
the Son of God was to save a sinner. 

Now the question comes: What is it 
that convicted one of these thieves? 
I don’t know, but I have an idea that it 
was Christ’s prayer. When Christ cried: 
‘Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do!.” I have an idea that prayer 
did to that thief what the scourging would 
not do. ‘They had both been scourged, and 
they had gone through it. Their hearts 
had not been broken; they had not_ been 
brought to see themselves; they had still 
some stubbornness of heart; their hearts 
were not subdued; they were not crying to 
God for mercy, but they were reviling the 
Son of God. But I can imagine when he 
heard that cry: ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do”—I can imagine 
that this man said to himself: ‘‘ He has not 
the same spirit that I have. My spirit 
would call down the wrath of Heaven to 
consume them. I would call the thunder- 
bolts of God to destroy them. But he has 
asked his Father to forgive them; he is 
crying to his Father to have mercy upon 
them.” But I can imagine that it enters 
into this man’s soul that Christ is more than 
man; that surely he must be the Son of God. 
The moment it flashes into his soul that it 
was the Son of God, that moment he con- 
fesses his sins, and he turns to the other 
thief and rebukes him. And what does he 
say? Why, he says: ‘‘ Dost thou not fear 
God?” The fear of God fell upon him. 
Now see! The next thing he does is to justify 
Christ. He says: ‘‘ He hath done nothing 
amiss,” And he says: ‘“‘ We suffer justly.” 
He took his place among the sinners. In- 
stead of justifying himself, he says: ‘‘ We 
suffer justly. He hath done nothing amiss.” 
We talk of. the faithof Abraham. He is 
said to be the father of the faithful. But 
you could not compare it to this man’s 
faith. Moses saw the burning bush, and 
God talked with him. Moses had reason to 
believe; but this man, we have not any rea- 
son to believe that he knew anything about 
Christ. He had never heard any of his 
sermons, as his disciples had. They had 
been with him for three years; they had 
heard his wonderful sermons; they iad 
seen him perform his mighty miracles; they 


‘had seen him raise the dead; and yet they 


had forsaken him in that dark hour. And 
one of his chief men, Judas, had betrayed 
him. And another, Peter, had denied that 
night and swore that he never knew him. 
Undoubtedly the thief had heard that Judas, 
one of the twelve, had betrayed him and 
sold him for thirty pieces of silver. He 
saw the spear thrust into his side, he saw 
the marks of the nails in his hands, he saw 
his head, on which they put the crown of 
thorns. There was the Son of God. Where 
was his kingdom, if he had one? There 
were the people wagging their heads and 
crying: ‘Save thyself, if thou be the Mes- 
siah, if thou be the King of the Jews.” 
The thief said: ‘‘ Lord.” He called him 
“Lord.” That is another thing. Talk 
about faith! I tell you, my friends, that 
that man had more faith than any man 
whose history is recorded in Scripture. 
I remember when I was a boy and went to 
school that I was a poor speller, and I had 
my place at the foot of the class. But one 
day there was a word put to the first boy, 
and he missed it; and it was put to the 
second, and the third, until it came to the 
foot of the class, and I spelled it. That was 
what we used to call a stroke of good luck. 
And I went from the foot of the class to 
the head of the class. So this poor thief 
went from the foot clear to the head. He 
passed by Moses. He passed by Abraham. 
And when he got there he took his place. 
There is the thief. Oh! how refreshing it 
must have been to the heart of the Son of 
God, in the darkness and gloom that sur- 
rounded him at that time, to have one man 
own himas Lord! To have one man to 
believe that’ he had a kingdom! To have 
one man to believe that he was a king! 

Ah! thank God for this man’s testimony. 
His cry was: ‘‘Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” Then 
let me tell you, my friends, if you are going 
to get into the Kingdom of God: or if you 





are going to come to Christ, you must have 
faith in him. There are ‘subjects right 
along in this man’s history, The first thing 
is that he feared God. That is the first 
thing. Then he did not justified himself; 
but he justified Christ. ‘‘ We, indeed, suffer 
justly; but this man hath done nothing 
amiss.” Then his faith went out toward 
him. And the moment he had faith in him 
he cried out: ‘‘ Lord, remember me.” 


For 1800 years the confession of that 
thief has been told. Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
and John allrecord it. They felt that it 
was so important that it should be on 
record, that we might have it to help us 
preach the Gospel—and those who think 


they cannot be saved at once. The 
answer came immediately. Then you see 


how salvation is separate and distinct from 
the ordinances. The ordinances are right 
in their pluce. Some people say you cer- 
tainly cannot be saved unless you are bap- 
tized. But this thief became a Chris- 
tian without being baptized. He was 
born of God, and went right into the 
Kingdom of God. And let me say 
right here that I don’t want you to 
think that Iam speaking against the ordi- 
nance of baptism. It is all right in its 
place; but you must not put that in the 
place of conversion. : 

God has aright to put apenalty to his 
law. We must take the place of sinners, 
and we must expect the penalty that God 
has put to his law. God is all-merciful. He 
will have mercy upon all those that call 
uponhim. Icanimagine that that thief be- 
lieved; and the next moment, right there, at 
once, he began to praise God. He 
was led out in “the morning condemned 
by man; led out from the world; led out in 
the morning and crucified. In the evening 
in the Paradise of God, crowned with a 
crown of immortality, that he shall wear 
through endless ages. In the morning a 
poor, miserable, wretched, condemned 
thief; in the evening going down the streets 
of Paradise arminarm withtheSon (God. 
In the morning no eye to pity hi.2 or a 
fellow-being to care for him, without it 
was some loved mother or some relative; 
but in the evening, up there yonder, amid 
the hallelujahs of Heaven. In the morning 
an associate with thieves, the vilest of 
earth; in the evening .washed and made 
clean in the blood of the Lamb. You 
know Christ died a little while before the 
thief. I don’t know why it was; but I can 
just imagine that he wanted to hurry home, 
to get a mansion ready for him, and have a 
place ready for him, and give him a welcome 
when he came there. 

Many men are refusing Christ and try to 
make out that he is not what we believe him 
to be—the Son of God; that he was not the 
Saviour. Many are trying to make out that 
he is not the Master. A great many are 
living in this world in their own sin. They 
are refusing Christ They do not take their 
stand on his side. But if we confess him 
and take our stand on his side he will re- 
member us. 

Ido not believe when they led that poor 
thief out that morning that he had the 
slightest thought of what was going to take 
place, and that he was going to confess 
Christ before the world. And I have no 
doubt that there are thousands here to- 
night who have never thought of confessing 
God. I wish the Christians would pray that 
the fear of the Lord would come on this 
audience, as it came to that thief; that you 
may be led to-night to confess that you are 
a sinner, and to take your place as a sinner, 
and ask God to remember you and have 
mercy upon you. If you do, he will blot out 
your sin and make you an heir of his king- 
dom—if you will just accept of salvation 
as a gift this night, this hour. Won't 
you call upon him this very hour? 
Now, at the close’ of this meeting, dear 
friends, what will you do with Jesus? 
What will you do with the Saviour? He 
comes again. He offers salvation to you. 
You can be saved now, if you will. Itis 
just the samé Saviour as the thief had. It 
is the same cry as he made that you want 


tomake. May that cry go up now; right 


here in the meeting; just while I am speak- 
ing to you. Just whisper Lord, Lord, re 
member me, and see if he don’t answer 
your prayers. If you want the Lord to re- 
member you, if you want the Lord to have 
mercy upon you, just call upon him to-night 
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The thief was the first man to enter Para- 
dise after Cbrist’s crucifixion. If we could 
look yonder; if the curtains were raised, that 
we could see up there to-night, we would 
see Isaiah and all the prophets. If we could 
catch a glimpse of that throne, we should 
see the Father and Jesus Christ. And at 
the right hand of that throne we would 
also see the poorthief. He is there to-night. 
He has been there for the last 1800 years. 
He has been there just because he called 
upon God to have mercy upon him; just be- 
cause he cried: ‘““Lord, remember me, when 
thou comest into thy kingdom.” Just think 
of that! Mary Magdalene is there; the 
chief publican of Jericho, he is up there; 
and if I could shout up to those around the 
throne, and ask them how they got there, I 
know what the answer would be. They 
would shout down: ‘‘ Only saved by grace.” 
They would repeat only one story: ‘‘ Just 
by the matchless grace of God.” If you 
want to join that throng, send up that cry: 
‘‘Lord, remember me.” He will remember 
you. He will have mercy upon you. I 
pray that hundreds to-night may send up 
that cry. Let us pray. 
a 
ANECDOTES OF HOOK. 


Lorp Wrii11aM Prrr LENox gives in his 
‘Celebrities I Have Known” a few anec- 
dotes of Theodore Hook: 

I first became acquainted with Theodore 
Hook at a dinner-party given by the late 
Richard Barham (Ingoldsby ”), some fifty 
years ago, and was at once struck with his 
wit and readiness at repartee. Cannon, to 
whom I have already alluded, was present, 
and the evening passed off delightfully. At 





a late hour, or rather at an early hour in the ' 


morning, our host showed some signs of 


weariness, and, being called out of the room, | 


his health was proposed and drunk, with the 
usual honors. On his return, Hook said: 

““We have had the pleasure of drinking 
your health in your absence.” 

“ And,” replied Barham, “‘ it will give me 
great pleasure to drink yours in your ab- 
sence.” 

After this broad but proper hint we rose 
to take our departure. 

‘“You know everything,” said Cannon, 
‘‘what’s going. on.” 

“T am,” responded Hook, suiting the 
action to the word; but not before he had in- 
vited the whole party to dine with him the 
following Monday. 

Ionce drove down with him to Epsom. 
During the whole journey he kept up a reg- 
ular running fire of pun, anecdote, and im- 
proviso. 

‘* Hawes, surgeon,” said he. ‘‘That re- 
minds me of two lines I once made ona 
saw-bones of that name, during the severe 
frost of 1814: 

a Se 

As we reached Vauxhall Bridge, I re- 
marked: ‘I wonder if this bridge pays?” 

‘*Go over it, and you will be tolled,” was 
the reply. 

‘‘So,”’ said he, addressing the gatekeeper, 
who was very hoarse, ‘‘ you haven’t recov- 
ered your voice yet?” 

‘No, sir,” the man answered. 
caught a fresh cold.” 

‘‘But why did you catch a fresh one. 
Why didn’t you have it ewred ?” 

On we went from subject to subject, 
from pun to pun. The sign of the ‘‘ Three 
Ravens” suggested the reflection: ‘‘The 
owner must be ravin’ mad.” 

Soon afterward we discerned a party of 
laborers employed in sinking a well. 

‘* What are you about?” inquired Hook. 
re for water, sir,” replied a gaping 
clod. 

‘“Water’s a bore at any time. Besides, you 
are quite wrong. Remember the old prov- 
erb, ‘ leave well alone.’ ”’ 

‘‘Did you see in the paper this mornin 
that the Exeter Theater is burned down?” 
asked. 

“Oh! yes. Quite dramatic. Hnter a fire; 
exit a theater.” 

An advertisement of Gowland’s Lotion 
gave ny companion an opporvantty, of say- 
ing: “‘I wonder why they don’t wash 
Mount Etna with it, in the hope of prevent- 
ing an eruption.” 

in, an illiterate vender of beer wrote 
over his door: ‘‘ Bear sold here.” 

‘‘ Quite right,” said Hook. ‘‘He means 
to apprize us that the article is his own 
bruin.” 

Upon one occasion, when Hook was busil 
employed writing a song for the John B 
newspaper, he was much annoyed by a 
fiddler straining harsh discords uuder his 
window. He threw out sixpence to him, at 
the same time requesting him to take his 
departure, as one scraper at the door was 
sufficient. 

Hook’s exuberance of fun, which was ir- 
repressible, often led him to commit actions 
and indulge in personal satire perfectly un- 
justifiable. o give an instance, one day 

e observed a pompous gentleman walking 


““Tve 


‘in very grand style along the Strand. In- 


stantly leaving his companion, he went up to 
him and said: ‘‘I beg your pardon, sir; but 
may I ask are you any one in particular?” 





eee res 


bowin res’ ctfull and n ‘on before 
eriogremen ad mes ee | 


magnifico collect him- 
self to give a practical or other answer to 
the query.—Appleton’s Journal. 





TWINS. 


I HAVE received about eighty returns of 
cases of close similarity, thirty-five of which 
entered into many instructive details. Ina 
few of these not a single point of differ- 
ence could be specified. In the remainder 
the color of the hair and eyes were almost 
always identical; the hight, weight, and 
strength were generally very nearly so; but 
I have a few cases of a notable difference in 
these, notwithstanding the resemblance was 
otherwise very near. The manner and ad- 
dress of the thirty-five pairs of twins is usu- 
ally described as being very similar, though 
there often exists a difference of expression, 
familiar to near relatives but unperceived 
by strangers. The intonation of the voice, 
when speaking, is commonly the same; but 
it frequently happens that the twins sing in 
different keys. ost singularly, that one 


poins in which similarity is rare is in the’ 


dwriting. I cannot account for this, 
considering how strongly handwriting runs 
in families; but I am sure of the fact. I 
have only one ease in which nobody, not 
even the twins themselves, could distinguish 
their own notes of lectures, etc. ; barely two 
or three in which the handwriting was un- 
distinguishable by others; and only a few in 
which it was deseribed ascloselyalike. On 
the other hand, I have many in which it is 
stated to be unlike, and some in which it is 
alluded to as the only point of difference. 

One of my inquiries was for anecdotes as 
regards the mistakes made by near relatives 
between the twins. They are numerous, 
but not very varied in character. When 
the twins are children they have commonly 
to be distinguished by ribbons tied about 
their wrist or neck; nevertheless the one is 
sometimes fed, physicked, and whipped by 
mistake for the other, and their description 
of these little domestic catastrophes is 
usually given to me by the mother, in a 
phraseology that is somewhat touching by 
reason of its seriousness. I have one case 
in which a doubt remains whether the chil- 
dren were not changed in the bath and the 

resumed A is not really B, and eice versa. 

n another case an artist was engaged on 
the portraits of twins who were between 
three and four years old. He had to lay aside 
his work for three weeks, and, on resuming 
it, could not tell to which child the respect- 
ive likenesses he had in hand belonged. The 
mistakes are less numerous on the part of 
the mother during the boyhood and girlhood 
of the twins; but almost as frequent on the 
part of strangers. I have many instances 
of tutors being unable to distinguish their 
twin pupils. Thus two girls used regularly 
to impose on their music teacher when one 
of them wanted a whole holiday. They 
had their lessons at separate hours, and the 
one girl sacrificed herself to receive two 
lessons on the same day, while the other one 
enjoyed herself. Here is a brief and com- 
prehensive account : ‘‘ Exactly alike in all, 
their schoolmasters could never tell them 
apart. At dancing-parties. they constantly 
changed partners, without discovery. Their 
close resemblance is scarcely diminished by 
age.” The following is a typical school-boy 
anecdote: Two twins were fond of playing 
tricks, and complaints were frequently 
made; but the boys would never own which 
was the guilty one, and the complainants 
were never certain which of the two he was. 
One head-master used to say he never would 
flog the innocent for the guilty, and another 
used to flog both. No less than nine anec- 
dotes have reached me of a twin seeing his 
or her reflection in a looking-glass and ad- 
dressing it, in the belief it was the other 
twin in person. I have many anecdotes of 
mistakes when the twins were nearly grown 
up. Thus: ‘Amusing scenes occurred at 
college when one twin came to visit the 
other, the porter on one occasion refusing 
to let the visitor out of the college gates; 
for, though they stood side by side, he pro- 
fessed ignorance as to whith ite ought to al- 
low to depart.” . . . 

I have four or five instances of doubt dur- 
ing an engagement of marriage. Thus: ‘‘ A 
married first; but both twins met the lady 
together for the first time, and fell in love 
with her there and then. A managed tosee 
her home and to gain her affections; though 
B went sometimes courting in his place, and 
neither the lady nor her parents could tell 
which was which.” 

I have a few anecdotes of strange mis- 
takes made between twins in adult life. 
Thus an officer writes: ‘‘On. one occasion, 
when I returned from foreign service, my 
father turned to me and said: ‘I thought 
— were in London,’ thinking I was my 

rother—yet he had not seen me for nearly 
four years—our resemblance was so great.” — 
FRANcISs GALTON. 
iii 


THE TORTURE-CHAMBER IN THE 
RATH-HOUSE AT RATSBON. 


Passtne through several narrow  pass- 
ages, closed by stout doors, we came to the 
torture-chamber, where the implements of 
persuasion of the inquisition or of private 
tyranny are still preserved. Outside the 
entrance of the narrow chamber is a bench, 
upon which the victim was seated, in order 
that he might reflect whether he would 





confess before torture or after. One side | 


of the room was a lattice sereen, behind | 
which the secretary sat at a-table to take 
down any exclamations wrung from the’ 
sufferers. Within are seats for the judge 
and surgeon, who attended from motives 
of inhumanity, in order that the victim 
should not be too soon released from his | 
sufferings by death. The room looks like 
the lumber-room attached to a farmer’s 
woodshed, or rather like a cheaply-fitted- 
up gymnasium. At one end is a pillory, 
with an iron band for the neck, that once 
stood in the public square, Lying on it 
were two pieces of board, two feet long, 
each pierced with three round holes—one 
for the neck and one for each wrist. They 
were put,: said my guide, upon base 
women. Two of them, yoked with 
this insignia of their disgrace, were 
coupled together and let go in thestreet, 
a warning to all frail and imperfect beings 
of their. sex. I saw no such. badges. 
for men., One of the instruments used to 
teach men the beauty of holiness was a lad- 
der, the rounds of which were sharply- 
triangular sticks of wood, which revolve. 
The recusant was drawn up and; down this 
ladder by a pully, his back abraded by the 
revolving prisms of wood. Another ma- 
chine is astretcher, upon which the con- 
demned was laid, his feet fastened to one 
end ;and his arms tied to a rope which 
passed over a windlass. Under his. back 
was a roller armed with blunt spikes, over 
which his vertebree were drawn backward 
and forward. ‘The playful inquisitors called 
this machine the “‘larded. hare.” There is 
also a frame with a windlass and crane for 
hoisting a man up by his arms. Two big 
stones, which weigh over 100 pounds each, 
were tied to his feet; and when he was 
drawn up to the ceiling he was suddenly let 
drop, and _ the jerk would dislocate every 
socket. Sometimes his feet were secured to 
rings in the floor; and he was drawn up till 
all his joints cracked. The stone weights 
were used in a different way. There is 
a chair called the ‘‘Maiden’s Leap,” the 
seat of which is studded with a hundred 
wooden pins. The victim sat on this with 
the stone weights in his lap. ‘‘The Span- 
ish Ass” is a simple board, 15 inches wide, 
set upright in a standard. The upper end, 
is sharpened. Upon this the patient sat 
astride, with the big stones attached to his 
feet.. On one side of the room is a recess in’ 
the thick wall. Before ita screen of masonry, 
with a fireplace in it. The condemned 
stood in the recess, which has no opening 
above, and was slowly or quickly suffoca- 
ted or roasted by the smoke and heat. Any 
New England boy who has been properly: 
brought up on Fox’s Book of Martyrs un- 
derstands all about the rack and the thumb- 
screw and the regular appliances of torture. 
But I confess until I saw these machines 
that I had no idea of the devilish ingenuity 
of the old masters. What especially im- 
presses you about their instruments is that 
they are intended’ to hurt. They are rude, 
unpolished; the chamber is mean. It is not 
even mysterious, The whole thing is vulgar 
and disgusting.—CHarLtes D. WARNER, in 
“ Hartford Courant.” 
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THE BOSTON FORGER. 


Ir is nothing more than was to be ex- 
pected, when professed and trained villains 
break into a bank and steal hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. People may wonder that 
they get the chance to do it, that locks fail, 
or that watchmen are not provided, or that 
cashiers are cravens, But nobody is surprised 
that robbers should rob and thieves should 
steal. They make no professions and claim 
no morality. But when aman of long repute 
for honesty or Christian character, and espe- 
cially when an honored religious teacher is 
detected in an enormous and flagrant crime, 
his act is such a contradiction to his profes- 
sions and to what we have had good right to 
believe was his character that we are for the 
time dizzy with perplexity. Those who have 
been most intimate with him are often the 
most astonished, and the greatest sufferers 
by his offense; or, if not, they are the last 
to accept the inevitable conclusion against 
him. 

The case of the Boston forger is a re- 
markable illustration of these principles. 
Mr. Winslow was aclergyman of high re- 
pute, of what denomination we had perhaps 
better not mention, although the Methodists 
are not so sensitive as the Jews when the 
religion of their rogues is specified. He 
was the proprietor of the Boston Devs, 
which has been claimed as the first daily 
religious paper started in this country and 
the organ of the Prohibitionists. He was 
an eloquent preacher, much sought after 
by vacant churches, and preached two very 
effective sermons the Sabbath before his 
flight. There was in his pulpit appeals no 
evidence of moral hollowness; but, on the 
the other hand, a fervor of spirituality and 
sanctity very delightful and edifying. He 
was, besides, a member of the Massachu- 
setts senate, elected ona platform of good 
order and reform, and altogether a man of 
repute for ability, public spirit, and piety. 
Such a man is a psvchological puzzle 











Everybody wants to know how so good a 
man could beso great a villain. Has he 
been all these days a conscious hypocrite? 
Has he been setting himself up for so many 
years as an accredited teacher of morality, 
when he knew within himself that his own 
heart and secret life were a daily contradic- 
tion to his public professions? We cannot 
believe it. No doubt his fall is at last a 
surprise even to himself. This man seems to 
have been for some time carrying on his 
crimes; but when first betrayed into the 
overt act of forgery, it was probably an 
astonishment to himself, and we have 
no’ doubt that it caused him poignant 
regret. Yet there must have been some 
preparation for it. His moral nature must 
have been undermined long before by har- 
boring lax opinions on questions of right and 
wrong, or he must have been slowly pre- 
paring the way for his fall by acts of ques- 
tionable propriety, though not legally pun- 
ishable, or by associating with those whose 
consciences were less sensitive than the 
Christian religion requires. Such a man 
was certainly for a long time unconsciously 
sapping the ground on which he stood, 
and when his fall was first evident to him- 
self we believe that he was as much sur- 
prised and grieved as that other famous 
Christian teacher, whom the London Bap- 
tist Freeman calls ‘‘that exposed arch-de- 
ceiver "—we mean Mr, Pearsall Smith. 

But in this case the offender continued, 
for a considerable time after he knew of 
what offenses he had been guilty, to be both 
a villain and a moral teacher. Here appears a 
more surprising and difficult psychological 
problem. Was he, after he had discovered to 
what depths he could descend, and while 
continuing to repeat his crimes—was he 
even then a self-confessed hypocrite? If 
so, how could he teach and. preach with 
such spirituality and unction as to deceive 
the very elect? Is there not some other ex- 
planation which will allow two contrary 
natures in the same man, of which one 
will act in the Devil’s service, while the 
other is speaking in the service of God? We 
almost think so. It may be possible that a 
man’s sensitiveness of conscience may be 
greatly blunted in certain directions, while 
his emotions may be intense; and he may 
still work himself up to his old fervors, al- 
though there remains nothing in his sub- 
stantial character to give them support. 
He may, we imagine, know his sin, in some 
way excuse it partially, feel a considerable 
sorrow for it, which he imagines to be god- 
ly, confess it to his God, while not to man; 
and yet, feeling, on the ground of certain 
emotions or approved moral and religious 
principles which, he confesses. to himself, 
he does not quite honor in all his conduct, 
that he is nevertheless, on the whole, a good 
man, he may continue to excite his feel- 
ings to. public utterance in the old-time 
way, and may hope that in all this he is 
doing God some compensatory service. He 
is sure he is not all bad. He has in him 
some good, which he wishes to utter. If all 
sin were exposed, others would look as 
black as himself; and in his ‘position he can- 
not afford to retire from his accustomed 
sphere of public labor, and there may be 
opportunity to repair his crimes, and the 
world may never know them, and the Lord 
is very merciful. 

Of course, there is an alternative. The 
man may have long ago thrown away all his 
religious hope. He may have had no care 
for God or religion or morality, and may be 
a mere coarse hypocrite, conscious all 
the time that he was false through and 
through, and laughing with a satanic 
mirth at the deception he was practicing on 
his dupes. This theory is possible; but, 
we believe, utterly improbable. Such men 
cannot long keep up a deception. They can- 
not counterfeit a fervor and a benevolence 
and a public spirit which they do not ina 
measure feel. Not Paul alone had in him 
an ‘‘old ntan” and a ‘‘new men ” ; but those 
who are not saints, and who do not have 
Paul’s victory given to them, may have 
their moods of pious feeling and expression, 
as well as their acts of overt sin, and may 
be in a sense honest in both phases of their 
character. But their exposure proves that 
‘pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this: to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” We need 
revivals of this religion of righteousness. 











THE Senate recently had under discussion 
the twenty-second: jot rule of the two 
houses of Congress regulating the manner 
of counting the electoral vote for President 
and Vice-President of the United States. 
The rule was adopted in February, 1865, 
and since that time there have been three 
presidential elections calling for its applica- 
tion. Under it the electoral votes of Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, and Georgia were rejected in 
1873; and, although it would have made no 
difference with the result if these votes had 
been counted, still if the fact had been 
otherwise their rejection might have in- 
volved serious results. The Constitution 
provides that sealed certificates of the elect- 
oral votes cast by the respective states shall 
be transmitted to the seat of government, 
addressed to the President of the Senate, 
and that ‘‘ the President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, 
and the votes shall then be counted.” No 
provision is made for the settlement of cases 
of contested election or technical irregulari- 
ties, and no duty is expressly assigned to 
anybody except the President of the Senate. 
The certificates are addressed to him, and, 
of course, are in his official custody. He 
opens them on a designated day, which has 
been fixed by law, in the presence of 
the two houses of Congress, and then the 
votes are counted and the result declared. 
What Congress is to do, if anything, more 
than to be present and witness the canvass 
of the votes$ is left to implication; and no 
light is thrown upon the point by other 
parts of the Constitution. These provisions 
are manifestly defective. 


To remedy this defect, the twenty-second 
joint rule of the two houses of Congress 
was adopted in 1865, providing that, the two 
houses being met on the designated day, 
the President of the Senate shall preside 
over the joint convention; that three tellers— 
one for the Senate and two for the House of 
Representatives—shall be appointed, to 
whom the President of the Senate, having 
opened the certificates, shall hand them, 
and by whom the votes shall be read and 
then counted, and that thereupon the Presi- 
dent of the Senate shall announce the state 
of the vote and the names of the persons, if 
any, who have been elected; that if any 
question arises in regard to the counting of 
any votes the two houses shall immediately 
separate and separately act on the same, 
without any debate; and, finally, that no 
question shall be decided affirmatively and 
no vote objected to shall be counted except 
by the concurrent votes of the two houses. 

A very serious objection to this rule we 
have in the fact that it was never submitted 
to the President for his signature, and, 
therefore, violates the mandate of the Con- 
stitution. One of the clauses of section 
seven in article first expressly declares that 
‘‘every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect shall 
be approved by him, or, being disapproved 
by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill.” Now, upon 
its very face, a resolution to regulate the 
manner of counting the electoral votes is 
one to which the concurrence of both 
houses is necessary. Neither house by 
itself can settle the question; and, hence, 
this twenty-second joint rule, coming in its 
matter within the scope of a concurrent 
resolution and having never been pre- 
sented to the President, is not, constitution- 
ally considered, wotth the paper on which 
it was written. It is in this respect not un 
like a portion of the legislation that marked 
the reconstruction period. 

Another objection. we have in the fact 
that under this rule either. house, acting 
by itself and without debate, can secure the 
rejection of a part or the whole of the 
electoral vote of any state. In 1873, the 
vote of Arkansas being objected to on a 
technical ground, the Senate sustained the 
objection, and the House of Representa- 
tives voted to receive it; yet, because 
the two houses did not agree to count the 
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vote, it was rejected. It is easy to see how, 
especially when the two houses of Cop. 
gress are politically opposed to each other, 
as is now the fact, state after state may un. 
der the operation of this rule be disfrap. 
chised on purely technical quibbles. The 
rule would be much better if it requireg 
the concurrence of both houses to reject the 
electoral vote of any state, and better stil] 
if both houses in joint convention were 
made a board of canvassers. 

There is, we are quite aware, a serious 
difficulty in adopting any rule in reference 
to what the two houses of Congress shall 
do more than simply to be present at the 
time of the canvass. This difficulty arises 
from a defect in the Constitution itself and 
can be remedied only by an amendment, 
Senator Morton’s proposition to change the 
rule, though good in some respects, is bad 
in others, by being inconsistent with itself, 
The whole question ought at once to be put 
into the hands of a joint committee of the 
two houses and the best wisdom of Con- 
gress exercised in removing the objections 
to the present rule. We are on the verge 
of a presidential election, and the two 
houses of Congress are politically opposed 
to each other. The present House of Rep- 
resentatives whould choose the next Pres. 
ident, and, of course, would choose the 
Democratic candidate, in the event of no 
election by the Electoral College. The 
prospect is that the people will be very 
evenly divided and that neither party will 
succeed by a large majority. It may be 
that the vote of a single state will turn the 
scale one way or the other. In these cir- 
cumstances there would be under the present 
rule an opportunity and a strong tempta- 
tion to play a sharp game in the canvass of 
the electoral votes, for the sake of political 
victory. The country might be placed in 
grave peril thereby. There ought to be 
sufficient patriotism and good sense in Con- 
gress to anticipate such a contingency and 
provide against it. 

The only effectual remedy is a thorough 
revisal, by amendment of the Constitution, 
in respect to the manner of electing the 
President and canvassing the vote. If 
there were any hope of securing this result 
before the next presidential election, we 
should strongly urge it upon Congress. In 
the absence of this, the next best thing to be 
done is to abolish the twenty-second joint 
rule, and put a better one in its place. 








SUNDAY AND THE ALLEGHENY 
PRESBYTERY. 





THE true theory of the Sabbath as an 
ordinance and as to its observance has re- 
ceived discussion enough to have settled it 
long ago, if it could have been thus settled. 
But little more than this seems to have been 
yet agreed upon by Christian people—and 
we have now no concern with others—that 
a seventh day of rest should be observed, in 
which religious services should have a prom- 
inent part. Most of us go further, and hold to 
a Lord’s day made sacred by Christian tra- 
dition, and which is the heir of the Sabbath 
of the Fourth Commandment, But the strict- 
ness of the Puritan observance now finds 
few to defend it and fewer to practice it. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., is now the center of a con- 
siderable excitement on this subject. Pro- 
fessor Hopkins, of Auburn Seminary, who 
is famous for saying things that stir up 
strife, lately astonished the good people of 
Pittsburgh by denying the divine authority 
of our Sabbath. The Allegheny Presby- 
tery has taken the matter in hand and sent a 
message of complaint to the Presbytery of 
Cayuga. Doubtless the valiant and inde- 
pendent Professor will make a vigorous de- 
fense. 

Another offense has called for sharper 
treatment. One of the proprietors of the 
Pittsburgh Sunday Leader is a member of 
Sewickley Presbyterian church, a church 
belonging to Allegheny Presbytery. This 
fact having been metioned at a meeting of 
Presbytery, that body by resolution, in June 
last, instructed the session of Sewickley 
church “to take such action as they may 
judge best suited to remove from themselves 
and the Presbyterian Church the reproach 
connected with the publication of the 
Sunday Leader by a member of that church 
and to report their action to Presbytery at 
its fall meeting.” The session considered 





the matter, and replied that they considered 
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it unwise and inexpedient to make this a 
case of discipline. Presbytery in Septem- 
ber last responded that the action taken did 
not meet their views, and sent the case back 
to session for further consideration, with 
instructions to report. The session in De- 
cember, “‘ having reconsidered the subject,” 
sent up another refusal to press the matter 
to an act of discipline, alleging (1st) that 
the member complained of “‘does not hold 
or own a majority or controlling interest in 
the Sunday Leader; (2d) that he is not its 
acting or sesponsible editor; and 

“3d. That there are other members of 
our own church, and multitudes more in 
the Presbyterian Church at large, who own 
and hold stock in our railroad companies, 
steamships, publishing companies, manu- 
facturing companies, etc., etc., who stand in 
the same or similar relations to the Church, 
the Sabbath question, and the Fourth Com- 
mandment; and we cannot consistently or 
conscientiously proceed against one mem- 
ber and not proceed against all, while the 
Church at large fails in discharging the 
same obligations the Presbytery requires of 
us, 


‘4th. Finally, we decline proceeding 
further in this case, as in our judgment it is 
not for the peace and best interest of the 
Church for us to do so until the entire sub- 
ject of Sabbath observance and the require- 
ments of the Fourth Commandment are 
clearly defined and settled by the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
regard to all such members as are referred 
toin our third point.” 


Presbytery voted the answer not satisfac- 
tory, and also that the session ‘‘ be required 
and directed to take up and issue the case 
in question,” and report as before. Thus 
the matter rests at present so far as relates 
to the mere publication of a Sunday paper. 
But at the December meeting of Presby- 
tery another count was added to the indict- 
ment, as follows: 

“2d. That the persistent efforts of the 
Pittsburgh core | Leader to break down the 


faith of the people in the divine obligation 
of the Christian Sabbath are most pernicious 


in their influence and render any responsi-' 


bility for such teachings a proper matter of 
discipline in any one who is a member of 
the Church.” 


The answer of the session will be due at 
the April meeting of Presbytery. 

We do not care to discuss the merely ec- 
clesiastical questions raised here, such as 
whether a presbytery has authority to inter- 
fere with acase of local discipline after the 
church session have twice considered it and 


acted on it and no member of the church’ 


appeals or complains; whether it is regular 
for a presbytery to institute proceedings 
against a member of a church by resolution, 
without formal charges, without an accuser, 
and without proofs; whether a church ses- 
sion has any and how much discretion in 
matters of local discipline. They belong 
rather to denominational organs. We only 
wish to express a hope that the Presbytery, 
in its zeal to defend this vital institution of 
religion, will base its action on tenable 
grounds. We do not see how any man can 
be retained in churchfellowship who is 
guilty of unrepented crime or who uses his 
money to destroy the Christian religion; 
but it is a strange phenomenon that a pres- 
bytery should demand that a man be disci- 
plined for owning stock in a paper which 
teaches precisely the same doctrine as is de- 
fended by an accredited theological profess- 
or in the same church. Perhaps the Gen- 
eral Assembly will set this all right at its 
next meeting. 





— 


Editorial Aotes. 


Tue withdrawal of Dr. A. J. F. Behrends 
from the Baptist denomination is a most 
serious loss to such Baptists as believe in 
open communion or toleration thereof. Had 
the only reason that he had to give been his dis- 
gust of the fight against what he regards and 
we regard as an unchristian intolerance, we 
could not but have condemned him, as we did 
Bishop Cummings and his associates when they 
became weary in well-doing. This he does, in- 
deed, give as his first reason, that he does not 
want to be ‘‘a disturber of the peace’’; but from 
ancient times the best men have turned the world 
upside down. Dr. Behrends’s second reason 
for withdrawal is one that leaves him no room 
to do otherwise. It is simply that he has 
ceased to be a Baptist. He still holds that im- 
mersion was the primitive baptism, and that it 
is the best method ; but anew study of the sub- 
ject has convinced him that it cannot be proved 
from philology, history, or the doctrinal signifi- 
cance of the rite that no other form would be 
valid. He cannot deny that men may be really 





baptized. who have not been immersed. No 
genuine Baptist can hold that doctrine. It is 
one of the two cardinal principles of the Baptis 
Church that baptism must be nothing less than 
total immersion. Dr. Behrends may retain the 
infinitely worthier, because less ritualistic ele- 
ment of the Baptist faith—that only believers 
can be baptized ; but that leaves him only half 
a Baptist. By the way, it is a phenomenon not 
easily explained that these two quite independ- 
ent doctrines should both be peculiar to the 
Baptist body. It admits of a historical, but 
not of a philosophical explanation. 


THE act passed by the legislature of this 
state April 5th, 1813, providing for the incorpor- 
ation of religious societies, fixed a limit to the 
amount of real and personal estate which any 
such corporation might acquire and hold, by de- 
claring that the amount “shall not exceed the 
annual value or income of three thousand dol- 
lars,” and at the same time. excepted four 
church corporations by name from the opera- 
tion of this rule, and fixed for them different 
but higher limits, the highest not exceeding ten 
thousand dollars. By the act of March 5th, 
1819, this limit in respect to church corporations 
in this city was fixed at the “‘ annual value or 
income of six thousand dollars.’”? The general 
rule of the law throughout the state is that this 
“ annual value or income ”’ shall not exceed three 
thousand dollars. Church edifices and the sites 
on which they stand being free from taxation, the 
object of this rule was to establish a reasonable 


corporation may thus withdraw from the tax 
liability. Now one of the serious difficulties 
connected with the exemption of church prop- 
erty from taxation we have in the fact that, 
while the exemption works uniformly and 
always, the law limiting the amount of property 
which is thus exempted is practically a dead 
letter. Religious corporations in this city, as 
well as in other cities, build churches whose 
‘annual value or income’”’ goes entirely beyond 
the limit of the law, and on the whole amount 
invested they claim and receive a complete tax 
exemption. Most country churches come within 
the limit and most city churches exceed it. The 
rule is in the statute-book of the state; but its 
observance is not a question which chureh cor- 
porations stop to consider for a moment. 
It has no practical effect in limiting the amount 
of property which these corporations may hold, 
and by holding {place in the category of non- 
taxable property. Plainly the law ought to be 
enforced or repealed altogether. 


THE New York Tablet says : 


“We cannot but ect against this calumni- 
ous assertion of . Spear: ‘Protestants are 


fully carried out their heresy is a crime, punish- 
able by the civil power.’ In Catholic France 
and Austria Protestants have aid from the state 
taxation for the education of their children. 
Facts are more eloquent than words.”’ 


Catholic creed is fully carried out ” in France or 
Austria? If so, why have not the same priv- 
ileges been allowed in Spain or in the estates of 
the Church -before His Holiness became a pris- 
oner? It is notorious that the Pope has had oe- 
casion to complain constantly that the Catholic 
nations have been his worst enemies. If France 
gives a sort of freedom to Protestants, is it not 
a fact that Italy does the same? Why did not 
The Tablet also mention Italy, unless it be 
because it would be instantly obvious that 
Catholic nations do not necessarily fully carry 
out ‘‘the Catholic creed’’? The famous Encyc- 
lical in the most distinct terms condemns those 
who deny the right of “correcting by enacted 
penalties the violations of the Catholic religion,” 
and calls it an ‘‘insanity,’’ ‘‘ most pernicious to 
the Catholic Church and to the salvation of 
souls,” to hold that ‘liberty of conscience and 
of worship is the right of every man.’’ The 
Syllabus distinctly condemns the error that 
schools can be conducted without the interfer- 
ence of ecclesiastical authority. Now, how 
this infallible teaching of “‘ the Catholic creed ”’ 
can be said to be “‘fully carried out’’ in the 
practice of France and Italy we fail to see. 
Does The Tablet believe that the Pope approves 
of public taxation to support Protestant 
churches and schools, which shall be allowed 
“liberty of conscience and of worship”? And 
how about Spain, where the Cortes have just 
granted the freedom of worship, against which 
the Papal nuncio Simeoni protested ? 





PRESIDENT Waite, of Cornell University, re- 
produces his lecture of some years ago on the 
“Warfare of Science” in The Fopular Science 
Monthly for February. His thesis is that inter- 
ference with science in the supposed interest of 
religion has invariably resulted in mischief to 
both ; and, on the other hand, that scientific in- 
vestigation, however dangerous some of its 
stages may have seemed, has always finally re- 
sulted in the highest good to both. The thesis 
is the best possible and is sustained by 
a great wealth of learning. . Unfortun- 
ately, this | farticle, 





the kind, seems to assume that a scientist is 


limit to the amount of property which a church © 


heretics ; and wherever the Catholic creed is’ 


Let us see. Does The Tablet allow that “the 


like “fall Jfothers of | 


one.man and a religionist is another.. In this 
way the scientists, as such, are made to appear 
as the apostles of freedom; and the religious 
People, as such, appear as the supporters of 
bigotry and intolerance. The truth is that 
every new idea disturbs the social equilibrium 
and raises a storm ; and the conflict of scientific 
ideas is only a single case of this universal ne- 
cessity. New ideas in politics, new ideas even 
in theology, lie under the same necessity of 
struggling for their existence. Hence the war- 
fare of science. The notion that new ideas in 
science are born only in irreligious brains is 
amply refuted by referring to Copernicus, Kep- 
ler, Newton, Faraday, and a great cloud of wit- 
nesses besides. 


SENATOR SARGENT last week presented a peti- 
tion to the Senate signed by a large number of 
women and asking Congress to establish a local 
government in the District of Columbia under 
which women shall be permitted to vote in 
common with the other sex. In presenting the 
petition, the Honorable Senator referred to the 
complete success of female suffrage in the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming, where it is approved by the 
judiciary, the press, and the people generally. 
He also added that he knew of no better place 
than the capital of the country in which to make 
the experiment. The Constitution gives Congress 
exclusive jurisdiction over the District of Colum- 
bia, and, hence, it may govern the District di- 
rectly by making all the laws and appointing 
all the officers, or provide for a local govern- 
ment to be elected by the people and deter- 
mine who shall be voters. The latter has been 
its general practice. Slavery was first abol- 
ished in this district; colored men were first 
enfranchised here ; and if Congress would now 
enfranchise the women, this would complete 
the circle of reform and furnish a very good 
opportunity to test on a small scale the pragti- 
eal working of female suffrage. We see no 
reason why the experiment should not be made. 

THE House of Representatives has passed a 

bill providing that Judge McCandless, of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, who has 
served in this office for twenty-three years, and 
who, being sixty-six years of age, has been dis- 
abled from any further service by paralysis, 
shall continue to receive his salary during his 
natural life-time. Were he seventy years old 
and had he served as judge in any court of the 
United States for ten years, he would be en- 
titled by law to resign and receive for the re- 
mainder of his life the salary fixed at the time 
of his resignation. The case of Judge McCand- 
less does not come within the provisions 
of this law, and hence the special bill of 
the House to meet its wants. A similar 
bill was passed bythe House at the last 
session of Congress, but failed to be acted.on by 
the Senate. We hope that this bill will not 
share a like failure. The salaries of district 
judges of the United States in no part of the 
country exceed five thousand dollars a year, 
and in most districts they do not exceed four 
thousand dollars. Congress has refused: to 
raise them, among other reasons, on the ground 
that the judges, having served ten years, are to 
be pensioned at the age of seventy. We regard 
these salaries as mean and disgraceful to the 
Government ; and if Judge McCandless, having 
served for twenty-three years, though not 
reaching the age of seventy, should in his old 
age and infirmity be left wholly unprovided for 
by the Government, it would be a conspicuous 
illustration of this standard meanness. 


SENATOR CHRISTIANCY has responded to the 
petition of the twenty-two thousand Mormon 
women by introducing a bill into the Senate to 
regulate trials for polygamy in Utah. The bill 
proposes to exclude from the jury-box in such 
trials all men who are polygamists in practice 
or in faith, and provides that a refusal to an- 
swer under oath any question touching either 
point shall be deemed a sufficient ground of ex- 
clusion. The bill also provides that whether 
the polygamous juror has been married by the 
usual rites, or by sealing, or by any other cere- 
mony understood”to create an ordinary tem- 
poral or spiritual union with more than one 
wife, he shall be excluded from serving ona 
jury in a trial for polygamy. The object of 
this bill is to give effect to the law enacted by 
Congress, in 1862, punishing bigamy by a fine 
of not more than five hundred dollars 
and by imprisonment for not more than five 
years. The law has been utterly disregarded by 
Mormons in Utah, and as to its execution it has 
been treated as a dead letter. The great diffi- 
culty has been in convicting anybody under the 
law with Mormons for jurors. Senator Chris- 
tiancy proposes to remedy this difficulty by 
securing a jury that will bring in a verdict ac- 
cording to evidence. To leave the law on the 
statute-book of the nation and yet not provide 
for its enforcement is a mere farce, which has 
already been tolerated far too long. 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass., is the scene of the 





most magnificent bank robbery on record. It 


was accomplished in the way now most popular 
with gentlemen cracksmen. The cashier is re- 
quested to inform the operators what the com- 
bination is on the lock and to give them the 
keys. If he declines, he is told that he will be 
killed, This frightens him, and he consents to 
give what assistance lies in his power. Having 
secured so competent a confederate, they pro- 
ceed to work at their leisure, take what funds 
they wish, and leave on an early train. Nobody 
thinks of blaming the cashier; for was he not 
afraid, and does not the Scripture say (it is 
quoted from the Devii’s mouth, though) that 
‘all a man hath will he give for his life.” Had 
ft been an uneducated Irish watchman or police- 
man, that had not held his life cheap in defense 
of his trust, he would have received nothing but 
censure ; but a cashier is pardoned if he would 
rather help to steal than take the risk of death. 
If anybody has an interest to prove that the 
martyr spirit we sometimes hear of is prevalent 
at the present day, we should advise him not to 
hunt up bank-robbers as witnesses on his side. 


Tue bill aprropriating a million and a half 
dollars in aid of the Centennial Exhibition was 
passed in the House of Representatives last 
week by a vote of 146 yeas against 130 nays. It 
is a significant fact that of the nays the Demo- 
crats furnished 106 and of the yeas only 55, 
while the Republicans furnished 86 of the latter 
and only 19 of the former. This does not indi- 
cate a strictly party vote ; but it does show the 
general temper of the two parties in respect to 
the measure, especially that of Southern Demo- 
erats, who, with but few exceptions, voted 
against the bill. Another sharp debate, we 
presume, will be had in the Senate on the sub- 
ject ; and then the bill will doubtless be passed 
and become a law by the signature of the Presi- 
dent. The funds are imperatively needed to 
complete the preparation for the Exhibition ; 
and if Congress, especially ia view of its pre- 
vious action on the subject, should fail to make 
the appropriation the nation would be dis 
graced. The object certainly comes within the 
category of ‘‘ the general welfare,’’ which is one 
of the objects to which the proceeds of taxes 
may be constitutionally applied. 


Tue fact that during the five years ending 
December, 1875, there were two hundred and 
eighty-five homicides in this city, that only 
seven of the perpetrators were punished with 
death, and that only twenty-four were sent to 
state-prison for life shows an enormous dis- 
proportion between the numerical extent of the 
crime and the degree of its punishment. The 
killing of a human being, except when excus- 
able or justifiable, is placed by statute at the 
very head of criminal offenses, as deserving the 
severest form of punishment; yet out of two 
hundred and eighty-five cases occurring within 
the last five years in this city only seven were 
visited with the death penalty and twenty-four 
with imprisonment for life, leaving two hun- 
dred and fifty-four cases in which there 
was either no punishment at all or pun- 
ishment of a lower grade. More than 
one-fourth of all these criminals were 
never brought to trial. These statistics show 
that the chances of escape from severe pun- 
ishment—by not being tried at all, or by not 
being convicted, or by being let off with a com- 
paratively mild penalty—are immensely in favor 
of the criminal, and in the same proportion 
against the safety of human life as protected by 
law. The figures prove a frightful failure of 
justice. The law is perhaps stern enough in its 
theory, yet in its application in this city it comes 
far short of the mark. That murders should be 
so frequent need be no matter of surprise when 
we consider this lamentable immunity from 
punishment. 


Francis Deak is dead. And who was 
Deak? A man to whom the Hungarians looked 
up as toa father. A man of the sternest integ- 
rity, most unflinching patriotism, and who long 
ago became recognized in all Europe as the first 
of Hungarian statesmen. As Minister of Justice 
after the victory of 1848, he completely reor- 
ganized the judicial administration of Hungary 
He wasa stauncher statesman than Kossuth 
and an equally brilliant orator. Like our late 
Vice-President, he was the willing, faithful, able 
servant of the people, without so much asa 
thought of enriching himself at the people’s ex- 
pense. He was woed but not won by the Impe- 
rial Court of Austria; a court at which he would 
have been covered with honors as with a gar- 
ment. He was simply a good man, who loved 
his country’s weal better than personal advance- 
ment, and so leaves an ineffaceable record on 
Hungary’s scroll of fame. All honor to his 
memory and to all who follow in his footsteps. 

....The Christian Advocate has at last re 
ceived a copy of the President’s Message, and 
opposes-its suggestion that the churches should 
be taxed. The two reasons relied on are pre- 
cisely those that do service everywhere for 
state establishments of religion—that they are 
institutions ‘‘of public utility,’ and are ‘ pe- 
euniarily non-productive’’—reasons which prove 
quite too mueh. Dr. Curry will not allow any- 





body to complain that he has to pay the taxes 
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taken off of the churches, because: 1, The ma- 
jority must have its own way, which is very 
true, though no proof that its way is right; and, 
2, because his own property is increased in 
value by the neighboring churches. All very 
true; but so the Methodist Book Concern’s 
building increases the value of Stewart’s prop- 
erty, across the street; and yet Stewart would 
object to paying the taxes of his neighbor, no 
matter how pious and profitable to-him it might 
be. 

....If Christians of different names labor 
together in religious services, and it is 8 natural 
conclusion of them to unite in celebrating the 
communion of the Lord’s death, it is a beau- 
tiful recognition of their fellowship. But to 
celebrate the communion for the purpose of 
demonstrating their fellowship, especially when 
the demonstration is sure to give rise to bellig- 
erency, is amisuse of the ordinance. Therefore, 
we cannot greatly praise Dr. C. H. Malcom, of 
the Second Baptist Church of Newport, R. L,. 
for insisting on the union communion service as 
a part of the union meetings of the Week of 
Prayer, and thus compelling the other Baptist 
churches to hold their meetings apart from the 
other churches. - This year the Rev. John P. 
Taylor, of the Congregational Church, refused 
to attend a communion service which was made 
‘(a means of stirring up strife’; and we do not 
see but he was right. 

....Itisin The New Jerusalem Messenger this time 
that we find the oft-repeated complaint against 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey that their efforts 
‘are based on this most dangerous error that.a 
sinner can be saved in a moment by the imme- 
diate mercy of God.’ Whether it is an error 
depends on the meaning put on the word 
“‘saved.”’ It is an error if the word is used in 
the sense of the text ‘‘Now is our salvation 
nearer than when we believed,’’ or in the sense 
of sinless perfection, But Mr. Moody would 
not say that a sinner could be immediately 
sayed except in the sense that he can imme- 
diately repent of sin, believe in Christ, begin a 
Christian life, and receive full pardon. All 
that the Bible teaches with the utmost clear- 
ness, and it is philosophically certain. 


....The firm hand and steady purpose of Dr. 
Clemenceau, the newly-elected president of the 
Municipal Council of Paris, is already seen in 
the less stormy and more sensible discussions of 
that important body. From calling each other 
béete, miserable, and imbécile, the members seem 
to have settled down fairly to a consideration of 
the material and moral condition of Paris and 
means to improve both. Dr. Clemenceau is a 
man who has an excellent knowledge of men, 
much of which he acquired while in this coun- 
try, as a teacher in a New England school. He 
is a liberal of the moderate type, has great faith 
in afuture of republicanism for France, is an 
indefatigable worker, and one of the most affa- 
ble men in Paris. 


....It having been published somewhere that 
Mr. Blaine, or his family, belonged to the Such- 
and-such Church (no matter which), one James 
King fears that his presidential prospects will be 
blighted thereby, and rushes into print with a 
particular account of all his ancestors, who were 
strict members of a certain other Church (we 
won't say which), and that he has been for 
twenty years a member of that church, or of 
one just like it. But James King and all the 
papers that print his screed ought to know 
that we do not elect presidents on their re- 
ligious professions or faith. The question is: 
Is Blaine an honest man? Is he a wise man? 


....Somebody says that ‘‘Calmas the Listen- 
ing Ear of Night,’’ by the late Dr. E. H. Sears, 
is ‘‘the best hymn written in this hemisphere.” 
It is a beautiful religious poem, but no hymn at 
all, although put into more than one hymn- 
book. We believe that Dr. Sears will be longest 
remembered by his Christmas poem, which 
comes much nearer to being a hymn. “It 
came upon the midnight clear,” and from 
which we could not help quoting two verses in 
an editorial in our Christmas number. Our 
readers will recall it from the lines 

“O hush your noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing.” 

....The Alliance comes to us this week in an 
extremely neat form, doubled up to twenty 
pages, and as bright as itis handsome. One 
paragraph may be of especial interest to our 
readers, as contradicting a story told about its 
editor by the Chicago Tribune. Professor Swing 
says: 

‘‘The hero of the above romance testifies as 
follows: That neither Henry C. Bowen, nor his 
dutiful son Clarence, nor any one related to 
THE INDEPENDENT or not related to THE INDE- 
PENDENT, did in Chicago or out of Chicago, re- 
cently or in the historic period ever, directly or 
indirectly, say anything to the editor of The 
Alliance about editing or helping to edit Tae 
INDEPENDENT.” 

...-A couple of Presbyterian ministers, 
formerly belonging to the United Presbyteri- 
ans, but who left that body in their search for 
larger fraternity, have been organizing a union 
church in a small community near Cincinnati. 
The offense would not seem to be heinous ; but 
is so treated by several denominational papers, 
who especially take to task Dr. Morris, mod- 


erator of the last General Assembly, for having 
taken a partin the public exercises. He does 
not think it worth while to make any defense. 
Nor do we. 


.-..The Church of the Epipirany in Washing- 
ton held a fair, at which drinks were dispensed, 
and the chronicler narrates that a bell was rung 
every time anew keg was tapped, which was 
about as incongruous a proceeding as that of the 
crowd of politicians who attached themselves to 
the train which carried Vice-President Wilson’s 
remains to Boston, and who made one car a ren- 
dezvous for such carousal as was an insult to 
the memory of the dead, who was known by 
everybody to have been a total abstainer. 

....The Bishop of Orleans either has a treach- 
erous memory or he is not much of a Bible 
reader, as he recently likened his election to 
the French Senate to the experience of Daniel 
in the fiery furnace. It is all right, however, as 
the Parisian wits have kept him in a fiery fur- 
nace ever since. This is what we all might 
come to if the Bible were taken out of the pub- 
lic schools. 

....-The Rev. Mr. Burehmore has just read 
a paper before the Methodist preachers of 
Boston upon the Suez Canal in prophecy. This 
is, of course, very gratifying to all concerned ; 
but whether Mr. Burchmore finds the Canal 
among the horns or the seals and trumpets we 
cannot say. A priori we should have said that 
any one who had had less than ten horns would 
be unable to make the discovery. 

.... The Church Journal is a good deal exer- 
cised at Mr. Moody’s saying that baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper are not necessary to salva- 
tion. According to The Journal, this is ‘‘ abso- 
lutely false doctrine’; and yet Paul said that 
neither circumcision nor uncircumeision avail- 
eth anything, but a new creature. 


....-A new paper is announced, entitled The 
Voice of the Angels, and to be “edited and 
managed by spirits.’ The latter feature is 
perhaps nothing new, but we are not so sure 
about the angels. 

....We had it from Vice-President Wilson’s 
own lips that about a year before his death he 
advised Gen. W. T. Sherman to be careful in his 
public utterances, as he was very likely to be 
the next Republican candidate for President. 
....The Advance wants to know of us what 
we are going to do about polygamy, if we are 
not a Christian nation. Require obedience to 
the laws and be a Christian people. 

...-Dr. Crocke’s article in the January 
Methodist Quarterly is on ‘The Propedeutic 
Office of the Ethnic Religions? Understand? 

....Another secret society reported from 
Washington to defend the public schools. They 
are getting to be a nuisance. ‘ Non tali auzrilio,” 





Acligions Intelligence. 


THE right and left wings of the Irish 
Unitarians, after a good deal of skirmishing, 
have at last come to an open rupture. It is the 
old story of freethinkers raising a spirit which, 
when once raised, will not down. The right 
wing were willing to have a mild flavor of het- 
erodoxy about them ; and when their Orthodox 
antagonists reproached them with having aban- 
doned Christianity they claimed their own right 
of interpretation. But the left wing have car- 
ried the same principle much further, and 
have reached conclusions very scandalous to 
their more conservative brethren. The latter 
were not prepared to have the Bible and the 
Vedas read from the same pulpit, nor to see 
Jesus and Mohammed put side by side; but, with 
their undefined creed and their demands for 
individual freedom of interpretation, they 
could oppose no consistent objection to the 
radical movements. The result is that the con- 
servative members of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian Knowledge have seceded, 
being unwilling, as they allege, to aid in 
distributing works which they believe to be 
hostile to Christianity and otherwise pernicious. 
It was said by one of those who had led the 
secession that ‘‘there wasa time when Unita- 
rian Christianity implied a faith the most pro- 
found in Christ and his religion’’; and he con- 
cludes his speech by saying it is ‘“‘ better surely 
to have a small society on a Christian basis than 
a flourishing association which has no better 
foundation than that of free thought and no 
safer guide than the ignis fatwus of imaginary 
progress.” The London Inquirer thinks the 
conflict due to dogmatic narrowness, and reads 
the seceders a sharp lesson on the ‘‘curse of 
littleness.’’ We think it rather due to the con- 
tradiction of attempting to found a Christian 
church with an equivocal faith in Christ. 


...-The Rey. Brooke Herford, of England, 
has just been inducted into the pulpit of the 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago. His removal 
from England was made the occasion of several 
farewell meetings in his town. At one of them 
Joshua Fielden, M. P., president of the British 
and ForeignUnitarian Association,made a speech 








of a rather remarkable character. If Mr. Her- 


ford had been starting for the Cannibal Islands, | 
his regret and pathos could hardly have been | 
greater. Mr. Fielden had been in America | 
and knew whereof he affirmed. A leading | 
Washington banker had told him that men | 
were looked upon as degraded when they | 
entered the United States Senate, which | 
Mr. Fielden said ‘displayed a deplorable 
state of society.”’ “Eminent men told him that 
they admired the English system of govern- | 
ment.’”’ ‘‘ Unless ministers of religion could by 
some almost gigantic efforts produce an effect | 
upon the minds of the people, he feared the 
United States had seen the zenith of its glory as 
anation.’’ ‘Mr. Herford had determined to | 
take this Herculean task upon himself, and he | 
was one of those who would cope with it effect- 
ually, if it could be done.’’ Fortunately for Mr. 
Herford’s courage, Mr. Ierson, who afterward | 
spoke, took a more cheerful view of things. He, | 
too, had been on this side of the Atlantic, and | 
had apparently kept better company. In this 
way Mr. Herford was prevented from selling | 
his tickets at a fearful discount; indeed, was s0 | 
much encouraged that, when his turn came to | 
speak, he said “the whole aspect of life over | 
there impressed him as not of anation in its de- 
cline, but rather of a nation only just in its be- ; 
ginning,” and there was no mention at all made | 
of the martyrdom which Mr. Fielden expected | 
him to accomplish at Chicago. 


.... The Methodists are getting their batteries 
in position for the approaching General Confer- | 
ence in Baltimore, and there bids fair to bea 
very general fire along the whole line. Bishops, 
presiding elders, and the itinerancy are being 
discussed in a way which shows no fear of 
speaking evil of dignities. Dr. Curry, editor of 
the Christian Advocate, in an article in the Meth- | 
odist Review on ‘‘Organic Methodism,” shows 
how essentially congregational in their origin 
were the first Methodist churches in this coun- 
try but how, after a while the ‘‘ more than mil- 
itary rule exercised by Mr. Wesley over 
his helpers” got across the sea and into! 
the new Mothodism of America. . Zion’s Herald” 
says of the powers of the bishops: 

‘‘ Nothing can be clearer than that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, our bishops do not exercise the 
powers freely accorded to Bishop Asbury in the 
early years of Methodism. Our circumstances! 
have wonderfully changed, and the Episcopacy, 
whatever their prescriptive rights may be, have 
necessarily changed with them. For one of our 
present bishops, as much as we love and respect 
them, to attempt to execise the decisive power, 
as president of conference or in the general 
superintendency of the work of the primitive 


Methodist bishops, would occasion a revolution 
at once.” 


In the meantime, nine prominent laymen have 

been appointed a ‘‘committee of ways and 

means,”’ with authority to select a suitable build- 

ing for the sessions of the body. The last 

meeting of the General Conference at Baltimore ' 
was in 1840. Of the surviving members but two 

will occupy seats in 1876, these being Bishop 

Ames and Dr. Wood, of Indiana. 


....The public knows that the American 
Bible revisers have been very hard at work for 
three years; but they do not know how their 
expenses have been paid. In England the press 
which has a monopoly of the printing of the 
Bible pays all the expenses—and they are con- 
siderable—of the revisers there. Here the ex- 
penses have been all met by personal solicitation 
on the part of the revisers themselves. They give 
their time and labor gratuitously. But there are 
some traveling expenses, as the members come 
monthly to New York from various parts of the 
country; and there is, besides, the cost of 
printing. But it has thus far amounted to less 
than three thousand dollars a year, or less than 
a hundred dollars apiece for each reviser. A 
financial committee has been appointed and the 
treasurer of the Bible Society receives subscrip- 
tions. The difficulties about the recognition of 
the several rights of the English and American 
companies have been settled, and the revision is 
now going on with great harmony, almost the 
only differences being on the use of archaic 
forms—such as “‘ prevent’’ in the sense of an- 
ticipate, of “let’’ meaning to hinder, and of 
“which” for who. In the latter case, the 
American Prayer Book having many years ago 
given us “‘Our Father who art in Heaven,” our 
churchmen are quite ready to use the more 
modern form. 


...-Another Bourbon victory was won in the 
Baptist Pastors’ Conference, last week. The 
previous week Dr. Armitage introduced a reso- 
lution denying the right of unimmersed Chris- 
tians to the Lord’s Supper; but this was not 
stringent enough. After a four-hours debate, 
the resolution was amended by restricting the 
administration only to regular members of reg- 
ular Baptist churches. The victory was decisive. 
The vote stood ayes 44, nays 9—8 not voting. 
So, then, by an overwhelming vote of the Bap- 
tist ministersof New York and Brooklyn, one 
must not only be immersed to be a Christian ; 
he must also be a member of a regular Baptist 
church. 


....The Rev. Dr. Wechsler, rabbi of the Jew- 





on Sunday morning in the George-st. Methodist 
Episcopal church. In announcing the fact, the 
pastor said : ‘‘ The press and the public are cor- 
dially invited: to be present, to hear what.a 
Methodist pastor may have to say in introduc- 
ing an Israelitish rabbi to his congregation, and 
especially to hear what the learned and liberal 
and, asI sincerely believe, God-fearing rabbi 
may have to say for himself and for the good 
cause of God and man.” 


--.-The utterances of the Lutheran Council 
on pulpit and altar exclusiveness produced a 
very deep sensation among the English-speak- 
ing churches of the Lutheran Council. Thecon- 
gregations will not submit to it and insist upon 
its withdrawal. St. John’s church}'in Philadel- 
phia, leads off in the protest with a series of 
resolutions rejecting the dictum ofthe ,Coun- 
cil and directing their delegate to lay their pro- 
test before its next meeting. 


....The executive committee in charge of the 
arrangements for the revival meetings to be held 
by Mr. Moody have nearly completed their 
work, and expect to have the services opened on 
Sunday or Monday next. The number and time 
of the meetings has not yet been decided; but 
it is expected to hold three services each day, 
besides prayer and inquiry-meetings. The main 
hall is arranged to seat about 8,000 persons. 


..-- Quite a business in indulgences was going 
on during December in Spain. For the cheap 
price of three reals (forty cents) pardon was 
granted for all past sins and for those of 1876. 
The indulgences are printed in antique style 
and go by the name of buldas, The pains re- 
mitted are those of purgatory and a discount of 
thirty-three per cent. is allowed on indulgences 
for the dead. 


.---The Bavarian Pfaelzer Zeitung says that 
the Bavarian minister of war has been strin- 
gently admonished from Berlin to discontinue 
the exemptions from the conscription hitherto 
accorded to priests and theological students. 
The Zeitung says that at the next conscription a 
fully-ordained Capuchin priest and a number 
of students will be required to serve. 


.... The Pilot is rather severe on Prof. Proctor. 
It says ‘‘the Catholic University of England made 
a mistake in offeringa professorship to a 
romancing parrot like Proctor.’’ It calls one of 
his explanations “literal froth; every sen- 
tence is a weak supposition—a bubble blown 
out to please the audience.”’ 
—EE = 


Publisher's Hepartment, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Couzh 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











Save Your Harr.—If you wish to save 
your hair and keep it strong and healthy, 
use Burnett’s Cocoaine. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


Tue following is an extract from a letter 
just received from the general manager of 
one of the largest corporations in Chicago: 

‘The responses received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT were double 
and perhaps treble those of any paper in 
which we advertised.” 


FISK AND HATCH. 


WE invite the special attention of cap- 
italists and investors to the card, in another 
column, of Messrs. Fisk and Hatch, bank- 
ers, of this city. They are now undoubted- 
ly the largest dealers in Government securi- 
ties in New York, and are prepared on the 
shortest notice to furnish either large or 
small lots of these securities at current 
quotations. They are also prepared to buy 
governments at full rates on presentation, 
either in round lots from large corporations 
and capitalists, or in smaller lots over the 
counter from dealers, brokers, and others. 
This firm is well posted in regard to all the 
different classes or issues of Government 
bonds and are always willing and prepared 
to give information, by mail, telegraph, or 
otherwise, to all parties interested, The firm 
are also heavy dealers in gold and will ex- 
ecute promptly all orders intrusted to them. 
They also receive deposits, make collec- 
tions, and do a general first-class banking 
business. We have known this popular firm 
from the day of its organization, and have 
faith in the integrity of its managers, and 
also in their disposition and ability to meet 
and satisfy the reasonable wants of the pub- 
lic. Those who desire a reliable fiscal agen- 
cy in New York cannot, in our judgment, 














ish synagogue in New Haven, Conn., preached 








do better than employ Fisk & Hatch, 
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IMPORTANT TO CLERGYMEN. 


Not long ago we published an article ex- 
plaining how the plans devised by Mr. Shep- 
pard Homans, actuary for THE PROVIDENT 
Savines Lire ASSURANCE Socrety, have 
made Life Assurance so much simpler and 
fairer for the assured than it has been in 
the past. Not only does this Society recog- 
nize the policyholder’s ownership of the re- 
serve by holding it for him as a deposit in a 
savings bank; but it also sells Life Assur- 
ance, as Fire Insurance is sold, each year by 
itself, at the actual current cost. Since the 
publication of the article in question in The 
Church Union, the plans of THe PROVIDENT 
Socrety have been thoroughly examined by 
the Society for Promoting Life Insurance 
among Clergymen, of which Mr. James 
Brown is president and Mr. Howard Potter 
treasurer. Their secretary, the Rev. J. M. 
Sherwood, gives the result of the examina- 
tion as follows: 





‘‘T have carefully examined the plans and 
principles of The Provident Savings Life 
Assurance Society, of New York, and un- 
hesitatingly approve them, and cordially 
commend the Society to my brethren in the 
Christian. ministry, as not only worthy of 
confidence, but as offering advantages that 
can be availed of by them in connection 
with no other insurance company.” 

This endorsement follows close on the 
heels of that of Prof. James C. Watson, one 
of our ablest living mathematicians, who 
was selected by the Government to take 
charge of the observations of the transit of 
Venus in Japan. Prof. Watson’s report, 
which was addressed to the Hon. Jacob S. 
Farrand, president of the Michigan Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Detroit, is ex- 
pressed in the following emphatic terms: 


‘‘T have carefully considered the plan of 
insurance upon life lately pryponed by Shep- 
pard Homans, Esq., and I have come to the 
conclusion that the premiums proposed are 
sufficient to provide for every contingency 
which may arise. I believe that this plan of 
insurance will satisfy a demand long exist- 
ing, and I do not hesitate to recommend its 
adoption by the board of directors of the 
Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company.” 

The Michigan Company has adopted Prof. 
Watson’s recommendation and is now at 
work with energy and success in the ‘‘ new 
departure.” : 

Any clergyman or layman who is inter- 
ested in the subject, either as a would-be 
policyholder or merely as a friend of an 
honest attempt to free a beneficent system 
from the objections to which it has hitherto 
been liable, should send for documents 
either to the Rev. J. M. Sherwood, No. 75 
John street, or to the PRovipDENT SocrEety’s 
office, in the Western Union Building, cor- 
ner of Broadway and Dey street, New 
York.—Church Union. 


N. B.—Tue Provipent Savines Life 
Assurance Society makes special rates for 
Ministers, College Professors, and Teachers, 
on account of their superior longevity. 





BOOKS. 


ALMosT everybody having any books at 
all possesses among them some which he 
has read and would willingly exchange for 
others, new or old. Sometimes he carries 
them to a second-hand bookseller’s; but 
more frequently lets them lie on a high 
shelf or in the garret, as so much lumber, 
The American Book Exchange, of 109 Ful- 
ton street, New York, addresses this large 
class of book-owners with a novel plan of 
exchange, by which old or superfluous 
books can be exchanged for new ones. 
Write to John B. Alden, the Company’s 
manager, inclosing 25 cents, and he will 
send you for a year the Book Exchange 
Monthly, a 16-page paper, containing full 
lists of books in his stock and full inform- 
ation concerning the way in which books 
may be exchanged. 





EE 
FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


Messrs. FAIRBANKS have just made a con- 
tract with the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany to furnish sixteen 500-bushel hop ec» 
scales, capable of weighing at one time 8,000 
bushels of grain. These scales are intended 
for the mammoth elevator which the Rail- 
road Company is now erecting at Baltimore. 
In Chicago over 200 of this form of scale 
are in use, weighing, in the aggregate, at 
each draught, 100,000 bushels, or 3,000 tons, 
of grain. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE. 


In jostling about through city and” doun- 
try, we have often wondered if we should 
ever be gratified by improvement in the 
general style of buildings; and while wan- 
dering over the various departments at the 
late Fair of the American Institute we were 
agreeably surprised at the display of arch- 
itectural drawings placed there by Messrs. 
West & Anderson, of No. 14 Park Place. 
Calling since at their office, we found a still 
larger collection. The designs are nearly 
all the production of Mr. Walter S. West, 
the senior partner in the firm, who formerly 
had an office almost twenty years in 
Washington, where he struck out a new 
line, coupling elegance with economy and 
projecting what has really become an 
American style. The old Washington 
Mansion, on Capitol Hill, was remodeled, 
until the grand old tenement shone out in 
classic richness. So, too, the Washington 
Club House, on H Street, formerly occu- 
pied by the British minister, was made to 
assume an attractive newness. 

The old Crawford property was also re- 
modeled, much to the advantage of the 
owner. Then Brown’s block of eight ter- 
taced buildings were erected; to be followed 
by another of eleven, for Hon John 0. 
Evans; soon after two more blocks, of ten 
each, for Michacl Green and Henry W. 
Hamilton. 

The style was so, much admired that 
others began to copy—one row being re- 
peated in five cases by other architects. Of 
single residences erected for scores of people 
at and near the National Capital the owners 
are Admiral Porter, Admiral Rogers, Gen. 
Schenck, Gen. Casey, Judge Bartlett, Col. 
Dyer, Col. Wilkes, Gov. Shepherd, Major 
Cash, Dr. Baldwin, etc., ete., etc. . These 
fornj the highest refereiices, 

The style combines elegance, comfort, 
andeconomy. By elegance we do not allude 
to anything resembling the wretched ginger- 
bread bird-cage villas of which we see so 
many. 

The.designs embrace large bay windows 
and heavy projecting cornices; grand pro- 
portions, with bold and broken outlines, and 
details in high relief. There is a freshness 
about all, while no two drawings border on 
sameness. 

Being now at the headquarters of archi- 
tectural design, we call the attention of our 
readers to West & Anderson’s office, where 
the drawings we have mentioned and many 
others may be examined. Here in our 
midst we feel certain these gentlemen will 
be generously patronized. Already they are 
engaged in erecting several fine buildings on 
Washington Hights, at Bergen Point, and at 
Corona, N. J. 
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Carp.—The prices charged in New York 
for the prevailing styles of first-class Por- 
trait Photographs, known as Imperial Cards 
and Cartes de Visite, although established 
by me years ago, do now, in my opinion, 
unnecessarily restrict the business. While 
the highest artistic standard will continue 
to be maintained at this establishment, com- 
mon-sense business principles need not be 
ignored. I propose to lead in placing the 
high art of Photography on a square busi- 
ness basis of reasonable prices and profits, 
and, therefore, offer to the public a quality 
of pictures such as shall not be surpassed in 
this country, at the following rates: 


Imperial Cards, $6 per doz. ;2 doz. for $10. 
Cartes de Visite, $3 per doz. ;2 doz. for $5. 


Gro. G. Rockwoop, Photographer, 839 
Broadway, N. Y. Established 1859. 
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AN OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE. 


THE firm of Benedict Brothers, who have 
for many years cafried on the watch and 
age business in the Benedict Building, 

No. 171 Broadway, on the corner of Cort- 
landt street, New York, desire their friends 
and the public to be informed that they have 
never had any business connection with an’ 





other firm of the same name in New Yor 
or elsewhere. Mr. Read Benedict, of this 
“gin, has just returned from California. 
5 re 

Lance additions have been made to the 
facilities of Crane, Breed & Co.,; of Cincin- 
nati, for the manufacture of hearses. This, 
however, is said to be no reflection upon the 
anticipated results of the Centennial Year. 


Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 


Neat and portable as a tooth-brush 





THE HISTORY OF MATCHES | 


A LECTURE BEFORE THE BOSTON UN- 
DERWRITERS. 


An entertaining lecture was given by Mr. 
E.D. Ludwig, of Erie; Penn., before. he 
Fire Underwriters, yesterday afternoon, at 
their rooms in the Merchants’ Bank d- 
ing. He was accompanied by Dr. Meyer, 
who has taken out a patent on certain in- 
ventions in safety matches, and who illus- 
trated the lecture by several experiments. 
Mr. Ludwig began by saying that the pub- 
lic generally failed to realize the danger 
which results from the use of the common 
friction or parlor match. He read statistics 
from the police reports of New York, to 
show that at least one-third of the fires are 
caused by the use of matches—either by the 
carelessness of persons, or by the gnawin 
of rats and mice, which are very fond 
the dangerous ingredients which go to 
make up the explosive compet He 
gave an entertaining account of the history 
of matches from the time when, accordin: 
toa poet, Adam first saw how flint an 
steel could be made to kindle flames. With- 
out doubt, he said fire was the direct gift 
of God toman. Many savages had no idea 
of its existence; and when it was pro- 
duced before them they thought it 
to be some strange animal, feeding upon 
wood. At this time we can scarce- 
ly realize the importance of the in- 
vention of matches, because we have no 
idea how inconvenient it would be to live 
without them. If its discovery should pass 
into oblivion, every man, woman, and child 
in the land would be put to great trouble. 
Mr. Ludwig illustrated the difficulty of 
kindling fire by a flint and steel, and pro- 
ceeded to note the history of matches. 
First came the sulphur, then the phosphor- 
ous, then the chemical, then the Lucifer, 
then the Congreve, then the parlor match, 
then the so-called safety match, and lastly 
the parlor and American Fusee match, 
which he advocated as the best yet, being 
absolutely a safety match. The others con- 
tain sulphur or phosphorous, or, as in the 
case of the so-called “‘safety” match, that 
familiar salt, the chloride of potassium. In 
itself this was shown to be very harmless; 
but in combination with charcoal, loaf 
sugar, and some other substances a very 
violent explosive is formed. The danger- 
ous character of the substance which forms 
the explosive of parlor and safety matches 
was shown by experiment. The Fusees, 
having neither sulphur nor phosphorous in 
their composition, can be ignited only on a 
prepared surface; while he showed that the 
concussion of paper is sufficient to ignite 
the common parlor match. Again, its com- 
position is perfectly harmless, and rather 
beneficial in its effects than otherwise upon 
the system, while rats, and mice have no 
temptation to gnaw at it. The lecture was 
heard with interest by the insurance men 
present, on whom the argument for the 
safety of Mr. Ludwig’s favorite match had 
a peculiar foree—. Globe. 
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ANTIQUES AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


Ir is rather a reproach to our country and 
our people that heretofore no attempt has 
been made to collect and procure the num- 
berless relics of historical interest which 
abound among us. Scattered over the 
country are many articles which every in- 
telligent citizen would view with interest— 
especially such pieces as have any con- 
nection with people and times of our earlier 
history. An attempt was made, under the 
direction of a business house in New York, 
to collect a number of these articles and 
place them in the Centennial Exhibition 
Building. Application for requisite space 
for the purpose was made first to the com- 
missioners of the State of New York and 
then to the United States commissioners, In 
both cases the reply was that there was no 
classification for such shied. The applica- 
tion was withdrawn. So the firm have de- 
cided to put these articles on exhibition at 
their place of business, and the collection 
will be added to as time and opportunity 
permit. Many objects of national interest 
will be among the number. 

They can be seen at the warerooms of 
Sypher & Co., No. 593 Broadway, below 
Houston street; and also at their up-town 
store, Nos. 1494 and 1496 Bowery, above 
Forty-fourth street. The down-town col- 
lection is the largest, and contains superb 
specimens in the way of furniture, plate, 
old crockery, etc., of Revolutionary times. 
At the up-town store may be seen a harp- 
sichord of the year 1776, a spinnet of 1770, 
a Dutch clock of 1765, and a number of 
other curiosities. 

The lovers of "By will not go amiss 
in paying them a visit. It should be a mat- 
ter of public regret that part, at least, of this 

t collection might not have been ex- 
hibited in the great halls built to celebrate 
the first hundred years of our national ex- 
istence. 
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THE VENERABLE PETER COOPER. 


‘*T CHEERFULLY testify that I have been 
to the Colton Dental Association, 19 Cooper 
Institute, and had two teeth extracted while 
under the influence of Laughing Gas. I 
felt no pain whatever, and the gas produced 
no injurious or even unpleasant effects.” 

PETER COOPER. 





OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 

Our subscribers in the West will see by 
referring to page 20 that our Western Office 
has been changed from 159 Dearborn street 
to 70 State street, Chicago, and that Mr. 
John P. Fisk, who has been connected with 


that office for some time past, is now the 
manager. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ovr subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on anotber page, that we have decided to 
send THE INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who have paid in advance for 
more than tbree months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 








SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 








MOODY AND SANKEY’S “GOSPEL 

HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 

InN our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THe INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
a copy.of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Ganada,, There will-be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the hook being sent 
from our cffice within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have.this new revival. hymn and. tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to Tae Inpe- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or. any 
other premium must designate specially 
what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 


HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. . 3d. If 
you bave neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a month. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 
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“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence’’ 
Wringer, io Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
tbis Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 

+ 


FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. SuatTER, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, owe 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad 











way, corner of 26th street. 
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OUR CLUB LIST. 


Tuose of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for otber papers or magazines in 
connection with THE INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examipe our Club List, printed 
on another page. 

By subscribing through THE INDEPEND- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


Wer have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
chinge to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a yea. The 
cover bas “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 


on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
crnamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome yolume. Thev will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


K.S&Co’s. Ay 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC 


é& / 
PAPER FILE. } | 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hiair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true and 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 
fll effects of bad dyes; leayes the hair soft and beau- 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N. 
Y¥. Sold by ai! druggists. 


trived as fo appear each naie just issuing from the 
ing exactly 0: 
exture as the growing hair. They areso 


y 
cannot be detected. Made only at BA 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair isrestored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 


applicaticns; turns light hair brown or black; red or 
brown to black; mixed hair to their natural color. 
Sent by express to any part of the country on receipt 
of 1. 6 bottles for $5. Depot 916 Vine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


GRIDLEY FAMILY. 








possible. He wishes all persons bearing the name of 
Gridley and those who have descended from persons 
of that name. whether male or female, to correspond 
with him, and send him full copies of all family 
records and all facts necessary to complete sucha 
work. His post-office address is as above. 


7 **A DECIDED ADVANCE.’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Noy., 1875, andthe “ Scott 
Legacy Medal” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine inthe World 
has an “AUTOMATIC TENSION” or 
any other of its Characteristic Features. 

Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
HoME OFrrice 658 Broadway, 
(Cor. BOND St.), NEW YORK. 
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HOWARD WATCHES 


| Pricesreduced fifteen to thirty 








ndred 


mt 


rcent, 


fra 
WHITE, 


of one 
N, H. 
J. 


and? & = 
American Watches, mail- 


address, b: 
Newark, 


giving prices 
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ue 
Dhhyeton 
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WALTHAM,YELCI 


Catal 
ed free toa 


| 441 Broad 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT. 
Douvle Treadle, including one doz. Saws, 
thirty inimitable Frot sawlng Pattern 
aud Prepared Wood, to the va'uc of $4. 
A new device for tightening Saw, Pow- 
er Diilling attachment, Wrench, Oil cup 
and Screw driver. speed, soo stroxes per 
= minute, goxtchy a oes thick. Price, 
complete. cased and delivered on 
——S. cars or at Express offic -, 13 Dollars. 
SMALL STEAM ENGINES, 
with copper Boiler, to drive light Lathes, 
r loo Scroll Work Designs 
Free on receipt of stamp 


GEORGE PaRR, 
BUFFALO, N, X. 


WN c5 
7 cm 
Bew only, without Attechments, 89 00 
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I have f y i on the belief that the 
public are anxious to get their seed directly from the 
grower; and I therefore offer free to every man and 
woman in the United States who cultivates a farm, 
tills a vegetable garden, or plants a flower garden my 

e Diustra' ogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds for 1876. It contains, in addition to the choicest 
kinds produced in Europe, one hundred and fifty vari- 
eties of Vegetable Seed, grown on my four seed farms. 
Customers of last season need not write for it. As the 
original introducer of the Hubbard, Marblehead, and 
Butman Squashes, Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehead 
Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, I solicit 
your patronage. All seeds sold under three warrants. 
A hundred thousand catalogues will be issued and 
sent out the first of January. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead. Mass, 












Always F 


1876, DREER’S GAR DEN CALENDAR, 1876 
contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, 
Flower, and Grass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. Beautifully illus- 
trated. nd two 3-cent stamps for postage. 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





WE CALL ATTENTION 


TO THE 





ONLY 
Self-Threading Shuttle 


IN THE WORLD. 


The SCIENCE OF SEWING by machinery is old, 
but the PERFECT APPLICATION of it is accom- 
plished only by the NEW AMERICAN MACHINE 
and SELF-THREADING SHUTTLE. 


1318 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 

PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 


ENT. on receipt of the sum named én ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THE 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices ot the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 











Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..... desedeovesonc..sOl Oo. REINO 
Appleton’s Journal.............. 360 400 


Atlantic Morthly................ 3 60 400 
Christian at Work...... avtecncee OO” “Ole 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 60 3 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 3 60 400 
Harper’s Magazine ..............+ 3 60 400 
Harper’s Weekly........ «-..-+- 3 60 4 00 
Harper's Bazar... ...ccccccessess. 3 GU 400 


Hearth and Home................ 2 00 2 50 


Home Jourmal.............0000. - 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘‘The Rustic 

WEI ise shci os siccise PO 130 
Ladies Journal... :..6i506.0...0 3 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine....... +++» 360 400 
Littell’e Living Age.............. 7& 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 5) 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 5.00 
St. Nicholas Magazine........... 2 7% 3 00 
Scribner’s Montbly..... devon se SO 400 
Sunday Magazine............0... 2 30 2% 
pe, ae oy SE RE I 400 
The Nation (pew subs.)........ 004 5 20 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 1 66 


The MIlustrated Christian Weekly.. 2 25 250 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 310 3 60 
International Review (new subs. ). 4 59 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm............450 500 
Forest and Stream............ ---- 450 5 00 
Eclectic Magazine................450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
N. Y. Semi-Weekly Post.......... 260 300 


(@~ POSTMASTERS and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
information by applying to us. 








THE INDEPENDE} 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
from emipent men anc women, than any 
weekly newspaper iu the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial départments will be 
maintaived and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been £0 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of THe INDEPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household, Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 











PREMIUMS! 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at our 
office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 
ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent. 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA.- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings «ver 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward; Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage free. 
including’ Engravi 





ng , 
Renewal of an Old Subscription for 2 zoars, in 
advance, postage tree, including t above 
Engraving. ....++. sc caemeRemeines ecacbbewieedcane 600 





POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38 Inches. 


This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely: ted lik of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: ‘“ 

IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, MISS 
SEDGWICK, MRS. S.GOURNEY, Mrs. SOUTHWORTH, 

* WILLIS, HOLMES, KENNEDY, MRS. Mow: 
ATT RITCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENTICE, G. W. KEN- 
Mo CKERMAN, WTH 
Sms, P. PENDLETON COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, 
NCROFT, PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER, 
EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
eOLTIER LOWEL Hosen Ravens TAYLOR, 
A 
SAXE, STODDARD, Mus. AMELIA WELBY, GALLAY 
GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 
We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
maiums, and shall continue to present3them to sub- 











seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, e 
free the above tae 





POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by {8 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charies 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is compicted and 
Teady for delivery. Our subscribers and friends 
will please understand that they can have this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name of one 
new subscriber, with #3.50, or by renewing their sub- 
scriptions for one yeur(if not in arrears) and sendin 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal an 

00 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 

-00 in advance. This new and perfect engraving 
alone (without. THE INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from %5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved tor us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. We will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE INDEPEND-~ 
ENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, including both of the above Engravings. .83.00 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravines (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Seceretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. ‘he work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conapicn- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


rms: 
1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
free, including the above Engravina...... ..... #3 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book is a faithful and graphic narrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the White House, engaged on his famous inting 
9 We will present 
bers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
free, incluuting the above book... .........0.4.. $3.56 


‘¢ PROVIDENCE’? WRINGER. 
We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“Providence Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best “* -Wheel Machine” (cash price §8 


all), in advance; 
scriptions for thres years in advance and pay us 
2.00. The “Wringer” will be delivered our 
office or sent by express, as may be directed. 


t?™ See Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue, 


s al Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
ents 2." e 


cate, a ne ‘ac: - ye r ~~ of the Publisher, 
the sending of the r. 

Rides HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher ‘‘ The Independent.” 

P.-O. Box 2787, New York City, 


WESTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Il 
W.L. HEATON Manager. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute ion against losses bv mail, and au Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 


auested to do so. 
gg Sumner. in advance (postage , free)...,... $3.00. 





“ “ “ 


“ after 3 mos., “ 
5 © after 6 mos., - 
Short subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 
are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages is made as re- 


Ww. 
q No Sib, entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly recuested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due fer the or 4 year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. , 

THE RECE of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration ov the littie yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which changeis me .e 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived... rH wae, a postage stamp is received the ree 

int sen’ mail. u 
°SMessrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our —— in London to receive subscriptions 

ertisements. 
ala ie ENRY (. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1.—Anv person who takes @ paper regularly fium the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or wnetner he has supscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pav ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. and collect the 
bog ane. whether the paper is taken from the 

or no’ 

oR The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe post-office, or 
removing and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH LNSERIION. 

(14 lines to tae inch. 200 lines to the column.) 
inary Advertisements. | Last Page & Business Notices 
rr 760. bGIMNO Sn i.690.3..6. 054 +. We. 
times (one month)... .70c.|_ 4 times (one month)... .85c, 
“ hree months) ee 


H0c.|26 “ i 














Seton 


six ¥ 
“ (twelve “ 02 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENT». 





NE. 
GES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines, 

$1: over that. Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 

PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City, 
WESTERN OFFICE: 70 State St., cor. Rando 
Chicago, Ll. 
,JOHN P. FISK, MANAGER 


FINANCIAL NOTICES, 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES 
MARRIA 
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Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—There have been several cargoes of Rio 
sold at prices somewhat In buyers’ favor and a good 
distributive demand at unchanged prices. Maracai- 
pos are firm, and their relatively low price,when com- 

red with either Rios or Jayas, is stimulating their 
consumption and will probably advance their price, 
should the market not decline. Old Government 
Javas are arriving freely and prices are weak, in con- 
sequence of the full omnely and light demand, 

FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—Mackere! is in light de- 

mand, but holders are firm. Dry Codis quiet. Salt. 
—Liverpool Fine is in large receipt and prices are 
lower. Bulk is in light receipt and prices are steady. 

FOREIGN DRIED FRUITS.—The market has been 
very quiet for Foreign Dried of most descriptions and 

rices without change. Raisins are dull. Prunes 
fave become very quiet and have a downward tend- 
ency. Currants are in fair request at steady prices. 
Dates are steady. 

SUGARS.—We have nothing new to report in Re- 
fined Sugars. The demand is fair and prices are 
steady for all grades except Crushed, Powdered, and 
Granulated, which we reduce kc. Riverside Refinery 
Sugars of all grades have increased largely in de- 
mand. So popular have they become parties or- 
dering Sugars of this brand can = on them in every 
instance as being uniform in qual ty and free in bar- 
rel, Raw Sugars for refiners’ uses are dull, refiners 
puying only to supply immediate wants. Attention is 








‘called to our quotations of New Orleans Sugars, men- 


tion of which was made last week. 


MOLASSES.—Louisiana Molasses continues in good 
supply and consists mainly of inferior qualities and 
mixed lots, which are not in request. Choice and 
Fancy grades continue scarce and are wanted at full 
prices. Advices from New Orleans say that the re- 
ceipts have fallen off considerably during the past few 
days and the market has assumed a much stronger 
tone. Prices have advanced fully 1 to 2c. per gallon 
on all grades,and many now think that the yield of 
Molasses this season has been overestimated. 
Should the receipts there equal those of last year, 
they have only something under 50,000 bbis. yet to be 
received ; SO we are strongly of the opinion that there 
will be no diminution of price there. Foreign Mo- 
jasses is still very dull at unchanged prices. 


SYRUPS.—The market for Syrups is not an excep- 
ion tothe general quiet prevailing, but with small 
production there is no change in values worthy of 
note. 


TEAS.—The market has been quiet for the past 
week. Very little has been doing in invoices and the 
sales by auction have been limited to small lots of 
stained und damaged goods. Oolongs.—In conse- 
quence of the fi atta demand invoices can be bought 
ke. lower. Fine Formosas rule steady, because of the 
brisk demand for them from the grocery trade. 
Green.—Late receipts have been quite liberal and 
choice qualities are in demand ~ ull petose. ~~ 
low grades are in buyers’ favor. LS a de- 
mand is chiefly for good to find qualities, o ent 
prices. 


a 
GENERAL ¥ MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS,—Our Flour market the past week 
has been marked by only a limited export and fair lo- 


caldemand. The iarge stocks at all the English ports 
and the dull state of trade there has been fully re- 
alized, more especially so with holders of shipping 


and medium extras; and receivers have found it im- 
possible to realize to any extent on these grades with- 
out submitting to some decline. The falling offin the 
production of better grades of Winter Wheat brands 
is large and_ the arrivals of unsound continue; yet 
these facts have failed to exerttheir full due influ- 
ence. Rye Flour has been in light request and de- 
dined and favors the buyer. Buckwheat Flour has 
been fairly active, but closes very quiet and tame. 
ill Feed closes lower. 


BULLDING LMATHOIALA. —Brick.—We q's85 rales 
#M., %3.25@3.50; geteey. 36; hore bg ad 
Up-river. Haverstraw B: y, £6.25 agi; Fro 
goton—Brown $9@$10, Dark $l08il, Hed ‘licgtia! 
Philadelphia, $28@$30; Baltimore, $4:7@$50. Yar 
ces, delivery included, $2@33 higher. Cemen as 


& follows: : a5 * 
Keene, ao $8.50 for hn, and $124 defor Fine ; 
Martin’s, $7@7 od for Coarse and $11@$11.50 for Fine, 


e latter havin = no positive 
Wh ite Pine.—-We quote at 
RM. for shippers 10-inch and upward; $17@$1s 
do. for do., L-inch; and $lo@$I6 for box, 
8 and 12-inch. Fellow” Pine.—We quote random 
cargoes at $18@#20 # M.; ordered Fay poe ee 
do.; Green Flooring Boaras: ag oe 0.; and 
do., Fem +. Cargoes at the South, ‘g14@816 M. 

Ww s.—We quote, wholesale values by car- 
load, at ho $75@) % M, {oe the finest Walnut ; $50 
aso do. for Common do. do. for Ash; $35@ 

Ss pd emegpa: Siscei0. for Oak; and $55@$t0 
or Cherr. 


iorem MARKET.—The market for Beef Cattle 
was somewhat irregular, and, though prices at one 
time advanced a quart-r of acent ? i, the closing 
quotations were about the same as our last writing. 
The receipts for the week were nearly 1,500 head in 
excess of last, but prices at the close were quit 
steady. The range was 104%@12% cents for ordinar 
to strictly prime Steers, to dress 56@58 lbs, to the 
gross ewt.; 84@10 cts. for poor to common Nattves, 
todress 5405 lbs.; and 7}@8¥ cts. for common to 
ordinary Texas and Cherokee, to dress 55 lbs. Milch 
Cows were quiet at from Moar, Calf included. The 
demand for Calves was moderate. The quotations 
Tanged from 8 to licts. Good Sheep were a trifle 
lower, but extra_stock Foon held firm. The extreme 
Tange was‘from 5% to 7% cts. essed Hogs were 
steady at 84/@9 cts. for estern and 10 cts. for City. 
The reo forthe week were 9,000 Beef Cattle, 1 
Cows, 779 Calves, 25,827 Sheep, and 25,991 Hogs. 


COTTON.—There has been a fair demand for “ spot” 
since our last | and. prices are without ae. he 


basis Low Middling—13 1-16@13 3-42 for J rat ite 

by tor February, 13 11-32@18 15-32 for March 39-1 
Bll-16 for April, 1325-32018 29-32 for May, 13 

143-32 for June, and 14 7-52 for July. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—The trade de- 
mand is light, but the market is Leather — 
The market for Hewlock Sole is dull, but prices are 
Steady. Crop continues steady and firm. 


MISCELLANEOUS. —Candles.— Adamantine are 
still very dull and quiet. Coal.—The quotations are for 
do, fi ouse Cannel, $17@$18; Liverpool Gas 
do., $12; Newcastle do., $6@$T; Scotch do., So SBS ; 
do. Steam, $5@#6; vin 
Pennsylvania, estmoreland, and West Virg 

75; Cumberland Soft and Broadtop, $5.7. 
and Anthracite, $5.25@36.50, by the ae. 
Cloth —india is neglected and prices 
The market for Domestic Bagging is ‘excoedin dingty du ry dull, 
Hay.—The quotations are for North ipping 
Wade: retail qualities $1. 6a. 10; Clover, 6aa30C. ; 
and Sait, 6a70e, wis al with 
able inquir and prices are “very —— . 

ng Rye, $1.10@$1.20; Short do., 


+ cash, 
METALS. —C per.—Ingot is dull and lower. 
e market is firm and prices are well 
maintained. Ameri can Pig is dull tna neglected. 
Rails are in fair demand at steady prices, Lead.— 


nCcy; 
Sinte. Gas, 
25; 

‘ean 





Ro gnog 


Iron. 














Foreign is in light t supply. Tin.—Pig is selling slowly 
and prices are wea 


one AND ee MF frome. i Np is. 
qu Rosin is s ruling stronger 
Lara is quiet. God is. is gas quiet and a without sales. Naval 
‘ tores. Spirits e demand has Co 


~ ~— te; market ak. 

nm modera' % pe market we Rosin.— 
Strained is in better st closing (weak are un- 
changed. Tar is dull. 


PROVISIONS.—The lending nic ong in the Hog 
— have been dull during the entire week. 

f.—We have nothing new to report y7 this line. 
The market is quiet at unchanged prices. 


WOOL.—The market has been very quiet. 
are only buying to supply immediate wants. 





Buyers 





PRODUCE MARKET. 
, AEE Tote are about steady. Pearls are nom- 
nal. 


BEANS AND PEAS.—Medium Beans are very 
. Marrows are in good demand for export. 
ea Beans are dull. White Kidney are quiet. Cal- 
ifornia Lima Beans are very dull. Green Peas are 
Witte Southern Black-eye Peas are dull and lower. 













Beans. _ ltl fair to good,...... ..1 6@16 
Beans, White Kidney, 1875, prime 1 75@1 8 
Booms, White Kidney, tair to 1 Del 6 
Beans, Red Kidney, 1875, prime. 1 55@1 60 
ns, Red Kidney, fair to good.. «+1 B@l 45 
Beans, Lima, Cali ‘orn ~ per bush.. ...3 1@3 25 
. Pea, 1875 prime............ . 1 Sel 0 
Beans, Pea, fair to good. r .123@1 35 
Beans, Medium, 1875, prime.... .1 Seal 40 
Beans, Medium, fair to good.. .1 15@1 3 
ans, Medium, very peer. aes - K@ W 
Beans, Marrow, 1875. — ane epecsnes --1 75@1 80 
Peas, Canadian, 1: bis., duty —. 1 B@l 4 
Peas, Canadian, 1875, — in bon ..1 R@1 B 
Peas, Green, 1 per 1 55@1 
Peas, Southern b.-e., per ~~ pI. acseaess 3 00@3 10 
BROOM CORN.—We quote: 
Brush, Short Green, choice WW @l 
Hurl, Green, ho ae - 84@10 
Green, medium r lb. -5 @7T 
Red and Red-tipped, BM wate ci cos .3 @4 


BUTTER—The demand for State has rum moder- 
ate and has run largely upon the best grades of Tub. 
Prime fresh Western has been in good demand, but 
receivers have been free sellers. ll Butter con- 
Canes ‘enty and favors the buyer. Receipts, 20,43 
pkgs. We quote: 

State, dairies entire, extra.............-.00e00+ 

State, dairies entire, ees to a 

State, dairies entire, fair to good.. 
powneny porn selected... 







State, Welsh tubs, prime fall. 
State, Welsh tubs, gees fall.. 
elsh t ntire dai: 


» poor to fair. 
State, creamery tubs, selected.. 
State, creamery Lae fair to good.. 
—_ — da 


+20 
Pails, bring wenmmeny, ca na hesesctccocees aT 


Western, early-packed 
Roll Butter, 7 to pele 
Roll Butter, fa " 
Roll Butter, poor to fair. 
CHEESE.—There is a good demand for. export. 
The better grades are in the mostdemand. The mar- 
ket closing strong. but not quotably higher. Receipts, 
8,839 pkgs. We quote: 
-MG13 





Siate Factory, 




















State Factory, good to prime 44@12\4 
State Factory, fair to good.. 0 alin 
State Factor, . orto fair -7 @ 
State Farm ry, fancy... 12 @PRS 
State Farm Dairy, good t to prime 10K@U 
State Farm Dai woe 9 @10% 
Western Factory, dat. ine a i 12%@13 
Western Factory, flat, good to prime. ll @2 
Western Factory, flat,. fairto g -8 @u 
Western Factory, Cheddar, fair to ‘good. * exams 


Western Factory, poor to fair........,..... coer 
DRIED FRUITS.—We have ‘nothing new to Bac 





in this line. The receipts of Apples are small, but 
prices are steady. Raspberries are dull. we quote: 
Apples, State, 1875, Sliced... .. 2.0... eee wees ee 9 @10 
Stace, 1875, Quarters. . ‘ - 
“ Western, 1895. 5.6... cecscee cocced 


4 N. C., 1875, Sliced prime..... 
* Southern, 1875 Sliced, fair. . 

= cpnessee. 1st, Quarters ... 
Peaches, —s 


iste Ga.. Peeled. — Re . 4 @) 
_ 1875, Ga., Peeled, air to good ........ 12 @13 
- 1875, Ga., Peeled, poor 6 
ms Unpeeled, Halves, — process.... ld 
si Unpeeled, 1875, - 


“ poeesed, foe 


Raspberries, 1815, per B 3 
EGGS.—During the first of the weak Eggs were in 
better Gemund. Since then the receipts were much 
layger and advices from the West and South of free 
hada make receivers anxious 

Receipts, 10,- 





to realize. »imed Eggs ‘are nomunal. 
154 pkgs. We quote: 


Jerscy, singie Dbis., per bbl 23 @A 
State and Penn. 20 @21 
w pa my pri 19 @20 
Western, fair marks...... 18 @19 
Southern and Soutuweste: 18 @ld 
Limed, State, prime. .......... 15 @16 
Limed, Western, good to prime... ; @— 
GREMN FRUITS.—Apples are dull. California 


Pears are Florida Oranges are in good de- 
mand and firm. Seenpersien are scarce and in good 
= We quote 


Wincor’ varieties, per bb! 

























#3 00@ 3 37 
Mixed lots, goo ood, per bbi.. 3 00 
Mixed lots, fair, per bbI..... 1%@ 250 
lorida, POP WI. ...2c0 coces 7 00@11 00 

‘Ss: 
California, , choice, per box. 40@ 45 
Catawba, ood to prinie. psig pee 6@ 8 
oan ba, ba, Poor to fair, 2a «3 
+s rries 

Jersey, choice, standard crates....... ... . 3 75@ 4 0 
Jersey, good to prime, standard crates.... 3 2@ 3 75 
apg good to choice, per bbl.... ........ 11 Oe@l2 D 

Peanuts are held ‘very strongly ss $2 for choice 
Virginia, but we hear of no sales at that ha as yet. 
Hickory "Nuts are very plenty —_ — 

Peanuts. Virginia, per bush,,.............. 1 70@199 

Peanuts, Wilmington. per bush..... -19@ 235 
Peanuts, Tennessee, Red, per bush. 10@ 125 
Hickory, Shell. barks, per bush... sessecssnnee ~@1W 

GREEN VEGETABLES.—We quote: 
ta ims 18 
ni % 

Suu sr bor. - BW@ & 
f+ er Happara! per bbi.. . .6@ 10 
Onions, White, per bbl...... 2 WG 3B 
Onions, Yellow, {-. bbl .. -18@1%5 
Onions, Ked, apancoeces 13@150 
Turnips, Russia, per Db... ees ee 15D 100 

POTATOES.—The market for “Trish Potatoes is 
very much depressed. Sweet Potatoes are firm, but 
sell slowly. e quote: 
ced os — A DDl.....ccesceeceeceeee $l 25@ 1 50 

double-head bbis.. . 1 H@ 1 6 

Ponchtiow? balk. oe bbl... ce 1 W@ 175 

Peachblow, in double-head bbis. 1 G@.1 87 
Prince Albert, bulk, per bbl... ... + 10@1% 
Pringe Al Albert, in double-head bois 1 ie 1 
og 0 1 @ 3 0 

POULTRY AND GAMBE.—Live Poultry.—The sup- 
: ply of Chickens, Bowls, and Turkeys hes been large 


and prices ee lower. Ducks and Geese are not planty 
‘and are Dressed Poultry.—The recel have 

































































PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
E 


SUGAR. 

Standard A........ 104% a— 
Steam Refined’ fe: 9% a10 
Extra C —— et en a Ox 












































1 
= 
domes digest = | 

a 
Maccaroni. Tt. —15 { 


-—w " 
Vermicellt, ii a—l6 ‘Pepper. 
a 


CANNED FRUIT, Erc. 
Peaches,2 b }# 








Adam’ ue sup’T..27 229 
naetes ordinary. nae 


Corefinn, 





- ka 7% 





On 0 

Russ’n Must’d 

dos.. 190 2330 | } 

CREAM OF ro yee 8 

Grand Crystals.50 

goes Bae. , oe = 
“eae and Grain. 


bag oe. 
1Milwauk—— a 
No eo 122 a 


0. 1Chicago —— 

I « “ ; . 1 a 

OF xf 16 a 

Winter pet... — a 
a 


ed 


a 87% 
a9 75 





r) 
y=) 
2ERSSE | RE 


-— a— 46 





and a ¥. P.. 


‘Lieht Mixed... a— 
Mixea — eo 8%a— ry) 
Boi ncccccdeced — a—8 


Zee esere 2 
Can aor ws 
wyPss nsec as 


ES 


Msal......,5 1 
BUCK WHEAT FLOU 
te 1 @ 


85 


Pures. Skins. 
HORNS—DUTY: Free. 
Ox.B.A.& R... 300 a 400 


LLLELE 


ib 











a 
eeenenty 





Seem ‘iberal eral and the de . Game.—The sup- 
1, is light and the demand moderate. 
e tan” 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, Jersey, @B......... viet Seca Lieve eee B@ Ub 
powls. Weavern, WF Weindad te cian eaaminscesorcece We 2 
Ccccened 9@ 10 
eB pce -grcactaranarsgenetuen, sosseeses ne x: 
urkeys, Jerse Bait eoccee 
Ee Oa 
Ducks. Jersey, per pair.. 87@1 2 
Ducks, Western, per pa pair... bovebovctadd Gao %% 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Cc , Bucks Co., good to ime PROCS SNES lii@ 16 
Co - Jersey, good to ig . Be wb 
Cl Gate, good nese 12@ 134 
on Ne B 
a » Western. fair to good D3 i 
— _ eg oe 
Turkeys, Jersey, genet to — le 16 
‘Turkeys, State, Be@ b 
Turkeys. Western, pov to — Ra 
pucks +t pn Ma EE masts ne > 
] erse e. @ 
Ducks, State.) good to prime. hie MW 
Ducks, Western, good to prim M@ 
Ducks, fair to good...............5 Be 
Ducks, poor.........+. 9a 12 
Geese, ersey, prime.. 2%@ 
Geese, State, goc-d to prime.. lie 13 
Geese, Western, good to prime. w@ 12 
Geese, Western, poor to fair...1.7.. beacoa Oe © 
GAME. 
ail, trapped, geome. POR GOD skis ice 0sdea<s 400 @4 
ON OME WOR ONE eso ocd wcdhcloccac candace 325 @3 7 
rouse, prime, per pai Seccocccch I Ot ae 
Grouse, inferior, per pair....................- 9 @1 
Partridges, prime, ig Ps 10 @1 15 
REMENUT Ld ecpttee. to bciaccocase 9 @ W 
PS, per pair.... 53 @ #0 
Rabbits, per pair...... D2 @ 0 
Venison, Minn., Short ll @ 12 
Venison, Short Badales, = tb. =? @ 10 
Venison, Long Saddl oe, pee Tb... 8@ 9 
Venison, Whole Deer, per Ib...... - 6@ 8 


Colfee C.. 
Yellow 
Brown, 
Crusned aX 
Granuia 
Powaerea . 210% | Prime Mess.. 
Powered, Ex 12 a12%) 0 
ee 811 |Western steam, tcs. 
KIV ERSIDE REFINERY Yh ¥ —s . Lxal2 
y si a 
Riverside A. soft gr’d, .10% motte vanlered., Bal 
Riverside A, coarse“ ..10\%|)No 1, tes......... 124%al2\ 
Riverside Extra C...... ainacdeeven 12}a13\ 
Rivers’ » 56 HAMS. 
Rive rside Cal. Golden.. Pickled .........:.. ll\al3 
MOLAS SES—vutv: 2be¥al Dr BIROE. «neces — a— 
N. O.. DEW... OULDERS. 
Porto Rico. N.— iPiokied...; Mbcasivs bids Swe a 8 
English Is., N.—43 a Dry Salted......... 
Muscovado.... Becon, Sy Sait’a: 12Ka13\ 
SYRUPS. FI 
capes a 7 
a5W 
a— — 
a—%3 
a— 22 
al5 00 
perial 7 ; al6 00 
Gunpowder....—3%0 a-% No.} Large.n.9 60 ald 0 
Twankay |... ..—22 a-30 !No.3 Med. all 00 
Oolong......... —3 a-70 ‘Salmon. Dic. 
Japan.......... -8 1 _®bbinew.21w a230 
COVFEER—Duty: Free. «Herring, spt. 
OVA ........+- a—s i bbi.  alT® 
Maracaibo —22 a—25 ;jHerring, sca. 
¥ —2; a—2 4% ® box.......—%3 a—-# 
Rio, Choice 233, —1 | Herring No. 
«' Pri yen —2 |, 1.8 box...—2%2 a— 
be a =" ar 1 ged : al2cts.® 
- rT, ...—3l4a — H 
RvUiT - 134 wo {sland. e 
Raisuns.iayer _ by 1 a— 
Musce’l.. 154 1Ashton's fine 2 2% a—— 
ba London. “ 19 PY 2% iVerdins...... 20) a—— 
lus ess. “ none onon a ga 
Es Vaiencia.— a—ll j fine......... a 260 
————. ——— a—7 iTable ay - Dxs. 
renee. +o 6 # di 110 a1 


% a2B 
0 a3 
doz.. 19 a3 
Tomatoes, 2b Int merican.—4}48— 
io Bomes... soi.coe SKE TH 
SALERATOS. 
in papers, # b 74a—— 
a DF ah 
Cas m ad 
ha . al9 











* 


a— 
| Western mx'd: aoe 69% 
este! eul0ow. sa— 63) 
\oATS” be 


-— a—47 
as 


Am..,. ....,. 1220 _ 
FURS AND SKINS—Un- 
dressed, of al: free, 


—-W a-— 
Do. do.gr.sitd.—— a—— 
Oronoco ......—21 


Gn. Sit. Co. 

















] moras... a— 2 iL 
P. Cabello... = Bia 25/15; Upper, 20a25 ® ct-ad. 
VeraCruz .....— a— 18 Gale ) Mate — 28 a— 31 
Tampico igs Oak, middle a— 
Calcutta Bufiza. 10%4a—— Oak. — 
eye —- .—1T a—Is 
= BKa—— Hemlock, Tig <_Bxe—% 
California arv— 22 } ee :Elemiock. mid— 27sa— 30 
reenSaWest——_ a—— mi’k,heavy—2 2s 


Slaugnter— 9a—— ifiemPeks a 19 a—26 
Drugs and Dyes. 








Alconol....... —-— a2% Jalap goid....— 12%a—13 
Aloes. # B...—— a—12 c Dye, gold —— a—— 
Aloessoc’tri'e—30 a—53 ‘Taeosies ite— 2 a— 
Alum.......... 2%a— Ne me ae toa, 
Antvreg. gid.— 13 4a—13\) goid.... ... 6 a— 8 
Argolsref.zla— 2 a— is Madder. rence 
Arsenicvow'r.g. 3 a— 3 eae — 4 5 
Assafcetida...— 13 a— is” (Manna, 
sais’m Uapivi...70 a—7?2%/ flake........ 4 a—5O 
Ralsam7Tolu. 225 a 20 Manna, large 
3a!. Peru.gid. 125, a 150 i Re ds- cree 1l0a 12 
3erries.Pers.gid— a—24 woo bl. 
fark Petayv..— 30 a—60 | Aleppogoid—— a—l4 
si-carbSoda cid4jSa—5 00 [Ou Were. and 300 a 370 
jorax.renned— 11%a— 12 |Oi) Cas gid-— a — 
irimst’ne.roil—3ka— — jOv Sr ‘cid 36 0 335 
rimst’ne.fior— 4 a—— r ma 
rim eFt’n.gd—— ai «a 8 4 
Campnor.reft.— yy he 3 oll I vitriol. 
Cantnarides.. 1 = 60-66 — - 4a~ 1x 
Car.A’mon’agid a gotum 25% 
Cardamoms.. 140 a 210 Sant kc #iedwxa— 104 
ay Oil in p’d 7 __ |Paospnorus.. % a—— 
-gold._.... = s.Potash..—2 #—28% 
Chemcenih 19 —42 ’cksilvergid —68 a— 70 
orate Pot- hubarb,Chi — 6 a 175 
asn.goid....—22 a—22/Saco, «ld, 2’4 8 a— 9 
CocmineaiHsea 42 a—55 Am 1acgia. a— 12 
Mex.gd.— 424%a—45 |Sal Soda, gold 130 a—— 
pveras. Am —1ka— 1% ‘illa, 














: Acid.gd....42a 

Verdigris. a4 2 a- 2B 
Myrrh, Vitriol. Blue.— no ol a 
ee eedings tends —38 a—s pe eee 


I a— 

| “"—@ —80 
:Caraccas,gold—— a— 
iGuatemala.gd - - 2a 1% 








Ipecacuanna. | 
Brazil, gold. —— a100 
odd Metals 
ON—DutTr: Bars $1@1 COPPERK—DuTY: Pig und 
¥#D; R.R.0e #100 8; Boil-| Bar 5c. and Sheathing 
er and Plate, ic. # Bb; 
Hoop, and Scroll,|Am’can Ingot— 23 a— 23 
14@1Xe. # Db; Pig $7 ¥|Sheathin _new 
ton; ay = ' ) - BD - 
Eng. Rail. |Sheathing,oid— 19 a— 21 
wid in basso oo 24600 |Sheath’g, yell— 21 a—— 
# ton. Ane —--- a= 


Bolts.......... a-— — 
TIN-{ZINN ‘burr: 
Bars, 


an free. 
Pig. —— ae 250. Plates and Ehests 1b? 








Bar, , Am 
Bar. Sw. Ass.g. * 10 00a -— | Banca, oh. * >. 
Sheet. Russia, # goid...... 
gold. .....— llka— 12 Straits gold..— = ye ix 
shese Sia zie, D. Gnglish. gold.— — a— 184g 
m.. eR gS 1.C.ch 7. als 
NAILS. —DUTY: Cut, 134;; Plates, 1°C.. a 675 


6 62 
WwW rought, 234: ieoveanbont | SPELT ER-(ZINN}-DUTY: 


5 cen * In Pigs, Bars, and Piates, 
Cut, Waatla# B2 90 a 300 $1 50 per 100 Bs. 
Sa $d....—- 2325 | Plates, _ Veo a 740 
tda7d .. — a3w —=. a ll 
Clinon......... 430 a5 SD) | ZINC—D 1 Piss. B 
SHOT —DUTY: 2\c. 2 B. $1 80 #100 Bs. TBhostsane. 
& Pk (c) ® 
Bdeedsackooad - — |In Sheets gid.—— a— Ys, 
Buck. comp. (c) 
WB. 5.6.3.5 - 10%a~——- 


Oils. Naval Stores. Ete. 
bg ig Ft Palm 10,Olive MAVAL STORES — Dut 
; sinsoed. Flaxseed, Sp’ts treentine. a 














ct.; perm! gal.; other kinds 20 ¥ 
bene fenerics) and} ad I 9g 
hale or other fish (for-'Turpen. Sft.N. 
eign) 20 # cent. ad val. ‘oty #¥ Wnps—— —— 
Olive, # pox.. 435 a 440 an’ ing- 
Olive mc. #a@al 12) 42125 | ton......... 2250 
m.#D. ... - SKa— » Bar ¥ bbiNC? 12a 22 
Linseed. City. =—«-—s«—___ | Pitch....... — al8% 
gal ....... —61 a~- & aa ed $ % al® 
Linseea.“Eng.— —- a—— No. 2@ 
Whale, crnae— a— 70 _. eae Ps 10 alt]% 
“ ref. Wint— 75 a—78 |Spi’ts Turpen.— 37\a— 38% 
“ ref.Spr’a—7 a—72 |PETROLEUM—D e 
s de i a 163 de, 20 cts.; Ref. 40cts, 
“W.L. bdi’ch 183 a 190 |Crude, to 
Western, grav., So....—— a-DK 
distilled....—™@ a—— |Bulk ......... — Ska—— 
Lard Ou.P.W. 106 2110 'Retined, 8.W., 
Kerosene il’g—— a—— ish’ pg order} 14 a—14% 
OIL-CAKE—Doty: Free. | Refin 
Thin ob. cakes, (job’g lots}. 16 a—17 
ton, cur...—— 24500 ate 
gray)..- 9 a— 9% 
Sundries. 
FEATHERS—Doty: Free. HOPS—DUTY¥: ome Se 
Prime West'n— 53 a— \Crop p eS --10 al7 
ett $20@40 # 1874...... ooeee 8S OO 
Noth Riv.#n—15 a—-— jOld....... -...., 4 a6 


HEMP— Duty: Buss 


ia ton. 
piace Wn m0 te aio 0 ship 
sa 4%a ‘x18 





ac ae See 
cw = a 
‘Aner und’d.. 12500 130 an be 
Do. dressed:..18000 23500) ad val. 
Clover, @®.... 13 a—13\ 





HAY: 

N. R.ship#100ms— S%a— 8 [Timotnhy, Sbuzm a 300 

Retau Lots .... ——a—-— Flax. Am.rougn 7m. 165 
Canary.... 70a 875 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts,, 
NEW YORK, 


We do the largest Wholesale Grocery business in 
the United States, and in connection therewith pat con- 
siderable Produce 0 — ission business, 0' es being 
made direct to retail Grocers (not to Jobbere and ohne 
pers). We are enabled to get the full — value 
of Butter and other produce consigned to us. 


GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizera 
Send fer New Price-list. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COy 
..(P.-0,. Box 6648.) 31 and 33 VESEY 8T., NewYork 














prices— Largest Com America— 
ie ybody—T'rade continually 
sing: ited everywhere—best induce- 
mene eens waste time—send for circular to ROB- 





WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. ¥., P.-0. Box 12387, 
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inducements in 


HOUSEKEEPING 


cOoOoDSsS. 


Bvery article requisite in this line for furnishing 
complet 


PRIVATE DWELLINGS, HOTELS, 
fi STEAMERS, ete. 
Bed and Family Linens, 
Table Cloths and Napkins, 
Damasks, Towels, 
Towelings, etc., 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS, 


John S. Brown & Sons, 
Richardson, Sons & Owden, 


AND OTHERS, 
together with a full line of 


MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
BLANKETS, 


and the BEST MAKES of 


DOMESTIC COTTONS, 


Sheetings, Pillow Casings, 
Shirtings, etc, etc. 


ARNOLD CONSTABLE & 00, 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


BARGAINS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


OFFERED ON MONDAY, JAN. 318T, 
500 Dozen French Needlework 
BANDS, 


at Half the Cost of Importation. 


BROADWAY, COR, (9th STREET. 


Ladies’ Furnishing 
DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD. CONSTABLE &C0 


have just received a Full Assortment of 


French Embroidered Percale and 
Linen Underwear, 


viz., CHEMISES, NIGHT-ROBES, CAMISOLES, Erc., 
together with a Stock of our own Manufacture. 


lnfants’ Outfits 
and Wedding Trousseaux, 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 


French Coutil Corsets, etc. 
BROADWAY, COR. (Sth STREET. 


A PHILADELPHIA correspondent says, in 

















relation to the prospects of business in that’ 


city: 

‘«The unsedsonable weatlier prevailing in 
this’ séction; as “els¢whére; “has, no doubt, 
done much to create a slow movement on 
the part of buyers. .The general outlook, 
however,.is good. The jobbing trade dur- 
ing the’current month has-been done quietly 

“*It is reported that collections have been 
much better than was anticipated for a few 
weeks back, and that the’ general outlook 
for trade in the Southern and Western States 
and without any special movement. 
isin a much healthier condition than the 
‘croakers’ prophesied. On the contrary, 
few failures have been heard of, and those 
which have occurred are insignificant in 
comparison to apprehensions of the above- 
named.class of individuals, who are always 
ready to express their. opinions when busi- 
ness appéars to be depressed, As the sea- 
son advances there will no doubt be a clean- 
ing out of the small fry, which in the end 
will have a tendency to better improve con- 
fidence ; but no fears are entertained as to 
the final result of trade from this section, 
or of affecting business from this point. In 
fact, the business future looks healthy, and 
all the more so considering :the near ap- 
proach of the Centennial opening.” 




















Commercial, 


A COMMON UNIT WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


SrNATOR SHERMAN has submitted to the 
Senate a joint resolution proposing a con- 
vention with Great Britain by which uni- 
formity in the coins and money of accounts 
in the two countries shall be established on 
the following basis: 


‘*1. The money of account in each coun- 
try shall be the dollar, which shall be repre- 
sented by a coin formed of standard gold, 
whereof the pure metal shall be nine-tenths 
parts and the alloy one-tenth part, which 
alloy shall be of copper, or of copper and 
silver, the silver not to exceed one-tenth of 
the alloy. The weight of the dollar of 
such standard gold shall be twenty-five 
grains and one-ninth of a grain troy, and 
shall contain twenty-two grains and six- 
tenths of a grain troy in pure gold. Gold 
coins of two and one-half, five, ten, and 
twenty dollars proportioned in weight may 
also be issued of like standard; and the 
convention shall provide what variations 
may be allowed from the exact standard of 
weight and fineness for such gold coins.” 

“*2. Subsidiary coins of silver, copper, or 
alloys of base metal may be issued in each 
country of such standard and weight as 
may be provided by their respective laws, 
and representing cents or hundredth parts 
of a dollar and other convenient decimal 
subdivisions thereof.” 

**3. All accounts representing transac- 
tions to be settled in coim shall be kept in 
dollars and cents, or fractional parts of a 
cent. Sterling money shall be converted 
into dollar money by computing the pound 
sterling as equivalent to five dollars, the 
shilling to twenty-five cents, the sixpence 
to twelve and one-half cents, the penny to 
two cents, and the farthing to one-half 
cent.” 

**4. All such gold coins conformed to 
standard, within the allowed limits of vari- 
ation, shall be a legal tender within each 
country for debts and obligations payable in 
gold coin, except such as may have been 
incurred within the United States payable 
in gold coins of a former standard. The 
coins subsidiary to the dollar shall not be a 
legal tender or circulate as money beyond 
the limits of the country in which they are 
issued.” 

The London Times comments favorably 
on Senator Sherman’s resolution, which is 
certainly a hopeful sifn. The plan pro- 
poses no change in the English pound ster- 
ling; but does propose to make the gold 
dollar the money of account in both coun- 
tries, and proposes so to change this dollar 
that five dollars shall be the exact equiva- 
lent of the pound sterling. The present 
gold dollar of the United States has the 
standard weight of twenty-five arid eight- 
tenths grains, while the dollar proposed to 
be coined as the monetary unit of both 
countries would have the standard weight 
of twenty-five grains and one-ninth of a 
grain troy, with the same kind and propor- 
tion of alloy. Other gold coins, as the two- 
dollar-and-a-hulf, the five, ten, and twenty- 
dollar piece, proportioned in weight to the 
common unit, may be struck in either coun- 
try; and all these coins are to be a legal 
tender in both countries for debts payable 
in gold, except such debts in the United 
States as were payable ‘‘in gold coins of a 
former standard.” The measure would not, 
therefore, disturb existing gold contracts 
payable in this country and made prior to 
its adoption. 

It is impossible to tell what view the 
British Government will take of the ques- 
tion, provided the two houses of Congress 
shall adopt Senator Sherman’s resolution. 
Yet it seems highly probable that it would 


agree to the appointment of a convention by 


the two governments for the consideration of 
the whole subject of a common monetary 
unit between the two countries. Sucha 
unit would certainly be a great convenience 
to both in their commercial intereourse. 
The difficulty hitherto felt in securing an 
international ‘coinage between commercial 
nations has not been any doubt as to its de- 
sirableness or as tO its theoretical practica- 
bility, but the reluctance of each nation to 
make any change in its own coinage system. 
This difficulty can be overcome only by a 
comparison of views and the adoption of 
some measure that, while it secures 4 com- 


‘mon monetary unit, least disturbs the exist- 


ing coinage of the countries that are parties 
thereto. 

The commercial nations, by reason of 
their greater facilities of intercourse and in- 
crease of trade with each othef, have al- 
ready reached the point at which a common 
monetary unit has become their common 











necessity. The subject is being freely dis- 
cussed by them ; and, although it may take 
time to bring about the result, we believe 
that local prejudices and preferences will in 
the end yield toa general want. We are 
glad that Senator Sherman proposes a meas- 
ure that looks in this direction so far as Great 
Britain and the United States are concerned. 
It is one step in the right direction. 
L$ 


EXCHANGEABLE COMMODITIES. 


TxHinGs that are the product of labor, and 
for this reason have value in exchange for 
other things, and that also stand related to 
the desires of men, and for this reason have 
value in use, are placed in the list of ex- 
changeable commodities. They supply 
wants and they cost labor, and this makes 
them exchangeable for each other. No one 
man either produces or consumes them all. 
Their variety is great and their aggregate 
quantity. great; and because they have value, 
for the reasons above named, they exchange 
for each other. The manufacturer of shoes 
has shoes.to give in exchange, and the raiser 
of wheat has wheat to exchange; and thus 
society, through its diversified channels of 
industry, is a great system of production, 
exchange, and consumption. Commodities 
are exchanged for commodities. This is the 
essential secret of all trade. 

Money, vea/ money, and not mere credit, 
is simply one of these commodities. It is a 
part of the actual wealth of society, and 
of the capital in which men trade with 
each other. It has value inits labor cost, 
and value by reason of the suitableness of 
the material to other uses besides the single 
one of money. These two elements make 
it an exchangeable commodity. It circu- 
lates by being bought and sold, just as 
other things circulate; and the only way in 
which it circulates at all is by exchange for 
other things. Money, by reason of its 
universal exchangeableness, is the one com- 
modity which everybody will accept for 
anything else that he has to exchange; and, 
hence, it is the one commodity that has the 
most general circulation. It will sell for 
anything thatis to be sold, and it will 
buy anything that is to be bought. Stand- 
ing thus related to all other exchangeable 
things, money, as observed by Professor 
Wm. H. Hoisington, of Wisconsin, is ‘‘a 
species of wealth by which exchanges are 
made and value measured.” Its commod- 
ity value is the very thing which gives it 
these capacities, and whoever tampers with 
this idea or ignores it undermines the 
whole foundation of real money. 

All other commodities circulate at a val- 
uation which is increased or decreased in 
proportion to their quantity. Hence, two 
bushels of wheat will sell for more and buy 
more than one bushel. The difference in 
the two cases is simply one of quantity. 
Precisely the same is true of real money. 
What is called a gold dollar is, after all, a 
certain quantity of gold by weight; and 
what is called a gold eagle is simply ten 
times this quantity by weight, and for this 
reason has just ten times as much purchas- 
ing or exchangeable power. Coining and 
naming the gold do not impart the weight 
or impart the value. The one certifies to 
the weight and the other is a monetary de- 
nomination of the weight. The people 
trust the scales of the Mint and the certifi- 
cate of the Government as being true on the 
question of quantity and purity; and, 
hence, they buy and sell coined gold at its 
minted value. If it were gold bullion, they 
would weigh it and test it; but, the Govern- 
ment having done this for them, they ac- 


cept its certificate when they purchase and 


sell coined gold, The transaction as a trade 
transaction is precisely what it would be if 
they weighed the gold themselves. 


In so-called paper money, on the other 
hand, the commodity element and the value 
element are wholly absent. The value of 
the paper has nothing to do with the value 
of the money. Its quantity has nothing to 
do with it. It is not bought or sold as a 
commodity at all: Its value, so far asit has 
any, consists in the words printed upon it, 
or, rather, in what those words promise. It 
is, hence, the money of pure credit. By 
the naked force of statute law only, and by 
no law in the nature of things, it is money. 
Being the money of credit, and no part of 
the real capital of the country, and being 
easily produced, it has an uncertain and 


fluctuating character, always has had and 
always will have, as compared with real 
money—money that is grounded upon value, 
aside from law. 

The question which the American people 
are called to considey is whether they will 
have real money, money that carries its 
value with it in the material of which it is 
composed, or fictitious money, that hes no 
other basis than that of credit. This is now 
the one great question to be settled as be- 
tween the Democratic inflationists and 
those who believe in a return to the specie 
standard of value. 

— ——— 


DRY GOODS. 





THERE is but small improvement in the 
extent of business in domestic cotton goods; 
but then there is some improvement, which 
is an important point to be considered, and 
the general trade of the first month of 1876 
compares favorably with that of 1875. The 
change in the actual conditions of trade, 
however, is of less importance than the 
change in the tone of feeling amongst all 
classes of merchants. The croakers are 
now in a miserable minority, and, if every- 
body does not feel encouraged and hopeful, 
everybody at least pretends to be. 

The strike of the operatives at Lonsdale, 
Rhode Island, is at an end, and work has 
been resumed in the mills. 

The return of Mr. Hathaway from En- 
gland has led to some developments in re- 
lation to the foreign markets for our cotton 
goods, which are exciting a good deal of 
interest among the mill owners of New 
England. A Fall River correspondent of a 
Beston paper says: 

‘Several of our mills have switched off 
on goods adapted for the English market, 
some of them beginning to-day and manu- 
facturing their entire production for that 
purpose. Of the last shipment, a.portion 
will go to Scotland, Switzerland, Italy, and 
the halance be divided up among the reg- 
ular shippers. In conclusion, I understand 
from a reliable source that one-half of the 
production of Fall River has been disposed 
of up to the ist of April, at paying prices, 
with a prosperous lookout for the future.” 

Mr. Hathaway makes a favorable report. 
He says that business in general is quiet at 
present among the English manufacturers; 
but they are making vigorous preparations 
for future business, and they regard the 
cotton manufacture as still in its infancy. 
This will be news to those among us who 





have been representing the manufacturing 
business as overdone; but, as an evidence of 
the correctness of the English view of the 
situation, he says that sixteen new cotton 
mills are now in process of construction at 
Oldham. The English cotton-spinners are 
calculating, and not without good reason, on 
supplying Africa with calicoes, after in- 
structing the natives how to wear shirts 
and gowns. Mr. Hathaway says that, 
though we can make a profit by shipping 
cotton goods to England, the English mer- 
chants make a better profit by reshipping 
them to their foreigh customers; and, hence, 
he concludes that our true policy is to ship 
them direct to the foreign customers who 
will pay most for them. There is Brazil, 
.for example, which takes 100,000,000 yards 
@f cotton goods yearly, of which we supply 
but 3 per cent. 

There are some signs of increasing pro- 
duction among the New England mills. 
The new Wamsutta Mill, No. 5, at New 
Bedford, is nearly completed and a part of 
the machinery is up. The Wamsutta Mills 
will, it is thought, be the largest concern in 
the country. The capital is $2,500,000 and 
they will run 153,000 spindles and 3,200 
looms and employ 1,960 hands. 

‘There is an improving demand in the ° 
package trade for most descriptions of ; 
standard cottons, and in some cases there 
has been a revision of prices. Messrs. 
Woodward, Lawrence & Co. are now sell- 
ing 10-4 Utica bleached sheetings at 38 cts. 
less 5 and 24 per cent. The extremely low 
prices that have ruled for bleached goods 
have induced such considerable purchases 
that the stock in first hands has been greatly 
reduced and the quotations are now firmly 
maintained. , 

Printing cloths are very quiet and prices 
are unchanged; but there are some signs of 
improvement, which may lead to a decided 
advance before long. 

The demand for even the most desirable 





styles of prints continues very moderate and 
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prices are without essential change; but 
agents aré disposed to bé accdmmodating in 
their terms, Theré is a father moré active 
demand for shirtings, and cambrics are 
moving more freely; but the trade is yet 


sla¢k and a full revival is not anticipated | W 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND anenee+ 
+ aiteaeane 
HH... | | ‘is 





before the middle of the month. Cretonnes | Hope 


and percales are in better request. 

Ginghams are in little demand at present; 
but cheyiots are pagee active, with a growing 
demand. 

Cotton drills* and :Osnaburgs are in good 
demand for the season; but the sales are not 
on a large scale... Fine brown drills of cer- 
tain styles are becoming scarce in first 
hands. 

Rolled seneeeti and flat-fold cambrics are 
in small demand and prices are unchanged. 

Cotton jeans and satteens are selling more 
freely, but the demand is not yet active. 

Cotton hoisery for summer wear is com- 
ing into better request; but the sales are as 
yet on a limited scale. 

Worsted and cotton dress goods are be- 
ginning to attract moreiattention and the 
agents of the Pacific Mills are offering some 
very beautiful new styles of poplins and 
alpacas, as well as of cretonnes, lawns, or- 
gandies, percales, and jaconets. 

Woolen goods are not by any means 
active in any direction; but there are en- 
couraging indications of a good business 
being done when intending purchasers get 
through with their examinationsand make up 
their minds to’ “take held.” ‘There is no 
speculative movement,nor any probability of 
one; but the buying for the current wants of 
trade will create a fairly active business be- 
fore long. In the meanwhile, the small 
amount of trade in cloths, overcoatings, and 
fancy cassimeres keeps prices steady and 
gives a healthy tone to the market generally. 

Worsted coatings are in good demand, 
and some of the new styles of diagonals 
and plaids have been selling from first 

hands to an encouraging extent. 

Foreign goods are still very quiet; but 
the auction sales have been begun with a 
large offering of housekeeping linen goods 
and white goods, and a general movement 
will now be made in fabrics intended for 
the spring business. Prices are as yet un- 
settled; but the market is by means over- 
stocked and there are no reasons for antic- 
ipating a decline. The importations in 
January, as well asthe quantity of goods |, 
withdrawn from honded warehouse, are 
considerably less than they were in the cor- 
responding month of 1875 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 
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James McCreery & (6,, 


Broadway and 11th Street. 
IMPORTANT TO 


HOUSEKEEPERS ! 
PNG WREER RS TS Sane 
GREATEST BARGAINS 


| EVER SHOWN TO THE PUBLIC AT RETAIL, 
Brora FL TOWELS, 40 inches long, $2 per ddz.; 
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RICHARDSON’S 


SHIRTING AND PILLOW-CASE LINENS, DOYL- 
IES, CRASHES, Aes oP ae at -Squally Reduced Prices. 


“Fine Double. Damask Cloths,” 


AT 30 PER CENT. UNDER ANY aeons; SAME 
QUALITY. in THIS MARKET. 


GREAT REDUCTIONS 


DOMESTICS. 


j Londgale lin, 10 cts. = 
Pee 


OTHER MAKES AT EQUALL CED PRICES, 
| A fresh lot of Remnants of ls Sheet 
| all widths, ig Sees, Oia ‘acturers’ pri 
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JEPFRAS, SEELEY & C0, 


99 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
Importers of 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 
‘SILKS, AND MILLINERY. 


Manufacturers ot 


Cloaks and Suits. 


HAVE AT ALL TIMES THE 


LARGEST STOOK AND LOWEST PRICES, 


THREE PAIR 


of T Kid Gl any site, 
f- C7) sent wv pBusten on 3375: colon or sine 
for $i. Alsoan an dapmneemp honk 0 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 


of our own manufacture, which for Finish, Durabifl- 
ity, and Ubeapaess is unsurpassed. 


DOES pes NIGHT-DRESS, trimmed with Cro- 
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ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 


* commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 
Address i 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


251 Broadway, New York 


P.-0. Box 3787, 


ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who wunt to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cifie we know of, and our columns con- 
Stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand’ dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

WESTERN OFFICE OF THE LOR row BLAK 


ORGAN CO's Toledo, O., April 20, is ; 
, Manager, 111 Monroe Street 





continpe tos ran a ae — eg for advertising our 


shall 
Palace Organs. 
RING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 


HENRY ©. BOW EN, Esq: 
¢ Sir :—In ph I os I commenced a 
‘at the Christian = Unies, Weel 


tive, I would ns ease my consumption of printers’ 
y advertisi Settee ie 3 O°. "3 Mucilag d 
Stafford’s Chemical Writing FI ~ oes 


Sufficient time has elapsed to rere me to ws 
papers as advertising media for spocialtics havt tng 
Iv ‘or alties hav 
value, Ihave derived more benefit from 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined advertisements of all the other above- 
named papers. roa + ry! aD 


28 pap Srents. Y. 
W. L. HEATON, Esq., Gen'l Western Adv'g Ag’t for 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Dear Sir :—The letters I received from my adver- 


—= in THE —— PENDENT in regard to the In- 
tallible Fire Kindlers have averaged Gat twenty a day 
for hon past (6) six months. 


e on —, con- 
tinued m ie 


advertisement in Geaee the Summer 


one o many bee best adver- 
tising mediums. Very truly yours MITH, 
Nov. 23d, 1874. = P.-O. Box New Albany. Ind. 


Mr. H. C. BOWEN 
Dear Sir: aa INDEPENDENT has been one of the 
paying pers to me which I have patronized. 
You tthe eenriea he of subscribers, who appear 
to be of t! amilies; and Se the past 
er season I have realized better re- 
sults it “than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a sin at ae 
Linserted a trial isement of qna-belé e@ in 
The s * * * © * (which per to have 
larger circulation =: THE bun INDEPENDENT. Ona ] ana 
THe INDEP ENT ( m in the former 
being most favorable), 2 and yet the fatter aie. = me 
_ between two and three times the money and responses 


* over. the other . 
Yours respectfully, | A. 








A. pei ~S Laley a. 





i. REaRYO. owen IND., June 27th, 1874 
Publish MT INDEPENDENT”: 
Dear Sir: i am : hearing from the advertisement 
from all over the country. It is counting. It has al- 
ready twice paid for itself. Respectfull LLINa 


8. B. © b 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.’ 





YPSILANTI, MIcH., April 25, 1874. 
Sir :—We have hada large number of commu- 








Dear 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are mo satisfied. A. G. STARR, 
e y, 
chit ead See’y Beach SCittege Co. 
own EW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
Pubtener N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
to our advertisement in your paper, we most a 
fully cor theta receive more returns from THE IN 
han ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in whieh "i Fea bhes pens pore numbering ni 


MR. HENRY C. B 


early four 
rye =2 ~~ bday Aan = we consider it one 
of the mediums in the 
Yours truly, J. oT. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Vietor” 8. M. Co 





—_— Cc. BOWEN, 

Sir: a {= pe oa witht THE INDEPEND- 
wee "Wo it has been the best religious weekly — 
I thors peed ‘o ali my etveeticin experience in 
ing iy oi —— Ly of jum and Mae ees 

t ore the lic. 
Yours truly, F: &. MARS 














iH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


A DDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INS, CO.. of of Washing- 

that out religious 
ona pe ~7, hn Be and advertised in 
time of the 


led the list in re- 
sponses. 60 letters of every 100 referred 
to ENT. 


IND) 
sb td WIRE MATTRESS CO. : “Tae 
bet =A. ~ has done us the most. good hitherto 
any Feligiotds paper we have ever patronized.” 
AVERILL eM gal FA er ha Ph “When 
e first 


‘HE INDE- 
PENDENT it seemed as if 
men who called at our office to buy paint had 
ear ten on in am & — or 


ermatctays: a York dai Banker, who advertises 


ere On cailing at the office to 
the bill, he. stat at “THE INDEPENDENT 
[na done him more oot than all the rest put 
etner. 
STERN MYTO aL LIFE IN 
NORTH WE have found NDEPENDENT thi od 
ory hest pape per for loomanen aiden in ew 


Es T Publisher of Fashi 
A. BURDETT! Big a. 1 ePEADENT yielded me 





- rr rotit Oot garb from an advertise- 
ment of = two es am — at the 
wealth exsolient class eh readers. 1 


mote heavily.i efuture.” 
0. F. DAVIS lana Commissioner, cee * 
says: ' ~ LNDEPEND been to me the 
met valuable of ali the ‘religious press.” 


BS iehits fin tes INDEPENDENT Fy 
eem it now one 
WILSON SEW! SEWING pn co. 


Cleve- 
inserti # full-page 
vthe weeklies of large circulation in New York. 
, ht — - Ss samser 
ns for agencies and their advertise- 
of au Realized the most yy state that 
proved the best paying af 


thee 
‘4 Gavnaversoarain the county. ss gre of, she lare- 
est adv in — e commeys his v to +a 


to paper.’ 
mt i Live oe CO, &. - 
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Linancial, 
THE DEMOCRATIC DILEMMA. 


Every effort of the Democrats in Con- 
gress to touch the currency question in- 
creasingly discloses the fact that, as a party 
acting simply on the ground of party policy, 
they do not know what todo. A seeming 
necessity urges them to do something; yet 
the moment they attempt to agree upon 
anything they find themselves widely apart. 
The inflationists want one thing, and the 
hard-money Democrats want another, ana 
both want to take possession of the Govern- 
ment by electing a Demoeratic President 
next year. The programme that will unite’ 
the two classes by deceiving and hoodwink- 
ing both, and in this way furnish some hope 
of political success, is just now the great 
Democratic puzzle. Several feelers have 
been thrown out, in the shape of bills intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives; 
yet whether any of these bills will pass mus- 
ter, and, indeed, whether any bill will be 
adopted by the House, is a question in re- 
gard to which the people are waiting for 
further light. The leaders of Democracy, 
such as they are, are afraid of each other, 
and more afraid that, after all, they will lose 
the coveted prize. 

The Baltimore Gazette, looking at the 
dilemma and seeing the difficulties and 
dangers of adopting any definite policy as 
the exponent of Democratic faith, suggests 
whether it would not be best, on the whole, 
to do nothing, and take the hazards of the 
purely passive attitude. We quote The 
Gazette as follows: 

‘*We begin to believe that the best thing 
that Congress [namely, the Democrats in 
Cenaeonet can do with the question of 
finance is to do nothing at all. As it 
stands, the Republican party of the last 
Congress is responsible for the Resumption 
Act. Let it have all the glory of it; and so 
far as it is unpopular that party will bear 
the odium. So far as it is popular the 
Democratic party will be censured for any 
change that is made in it, even if it should 
be to better it by fixing an earlier date for 
resumption and arranging the necessary de- 
tails upon a sound ppm pade-ch plan. No 
plan can be so good that the Republican 
press and speakers will not argue and de- 
clare it to be a disguised scheme of infla- 
tion. 

It would not be at all surprising if Democ- 
racy in the House should try to follow this 
stupid advice, and thereby confess both its 
financial inability and political cowardice. 
This would be only an imitation of the 
numerous blunders of Democracy for years 
past. The currency question, more than 
any other before the people, is the question 
upon which the next presidential election 
will turn. There is no dodging it and no 
escape from the necessity of taking some 
position in regard toit. It will confront 
the next National Democratic Convention, 
and a doctrine on the subject Democracy 
must have or go to the wall. If the Demo- 
crats in Congress, having a large majority 
m the Lowgr House and the whole session 
of Congress in which to study the question, 
cannot find out what it is best for the party 
to do, the people will find out next fall 
what it is best to do with the party. 

Moreover, Republicans in the Senate, if 
politically wise, to say nothing about any 
other consideration, will pass some bill 
amendatory of the Resumption Act—not by 
repealing any of its essential provisions, 
but by adding others calculated to increase 
their efficiency and. secure a greater cer- 
tainty of resumption at the designated, 
time. Such a bill passed by the Senate and 
going to the House of Representatives 
would make it necessary for the latter to 
accept or reject it. The Senate should put 
the House to this very test, and make 
Democracy in Congress show its hand. 





Ir the tone of the Wall Street market 
can be taken as an indication of the course 
of trade for the coming busy season, 
the Centennial year will be an excep- 
tionally prosperous one. The advance 
in prices has been very rapid since the com- 
mencement of the year, and, contrary to 
the expectations of some of the most. ex- 
perienced operators in the Street, there 
has been no falling back. The rise in all 
the investment securities, as well as in the 
speculative stocks, has been steadily toward 


. the 





higher points ary at the close of. the week | 
sales were effected at the highést rates of the! 
year. ‘This tpward movenient has been free 
from any excitement, and seems to have been 
based upon deliberate purchases for account 
of operators, who are satisfied thatthe future 
is fullef brightness and promise. 

The important feature of the market is 
that the rise invvalues is in the class of 
stocks whose ability. to return dividends de- 


pends altogethet-upon the healthy conditions 
of general trade+Stich’ as’ railroad and tele- 


graph shares. If the trade of the country 
were not prosperous, there would be small 
inducements to invest im this class of 
securities. It is known that the Cen- 
tennial ‘year, which happens also to 
be a presidential year, will give to all 
railroads a very largely increased 
traffic,.as it will add greatly to the business 
of the telegraph companies, and mostly to 
the Western Union. The advance ‘in the 


' shares of these companies has, therefore, 


been active and is likely to be continued for 
some time to come. 

Money continues in abundant supply and 
the rates of interest: on call loans and dis- 
counts are tending to lower points, notwith- 
standing the greater activity among bor- 
rowers. The rates of call loans on miscel- 
laneous securities have been from 8 to 5 per 
cent., and the lenders show less care in the 
examination of collaterals than they did a 
month ago. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday was 
much more favorable than had been antici- 
pated, it having been predicted that there 
would be a decline in the reserve, in conse- 
quence of there being a small decline in 
Chicago and St. Louis on New York ex- 
change, which seemed to be an indication of 
the flow of currency to this quarter having 
been checked; but the Statement exhibited a 
quite different result, there being an actual 
increase of over a million in the legal- 
tenders and of over half a million in the 
surplus reserve, which now exceeds fifteen 
millions. There is not the least apprehen- 
sion entertained of a tight money market 
when the spring trade fairly opens. 

The actual changes in the figures of the 
Bank Statement shows an increase in loans 
of $1,400,000, a decrease in specie of $291,- 
500, an increase in legal-tenders of $1,662,- 
400, and a decrease in circulation of $134,- 
700. The deposits were greater by $2,699, - 
700, making a gain in the reserve of 
$696,675. 

The gold market continues very quiet, 
the changes in the premium being too small 
to stimulate speculation. The price has 
ranged from 112} to 1134 during the whole 
week. 

The buoyancy in the stock market con- 
tinued up to the close of'last week, the 
greatest advance being in the stock of 
Western Union Telegraph, which sold up to 
794 to 79%, a rise of over 3 per cent. for the 
week, which was continned at the opening 
on Monday. 

The demand from banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other large corporations for Gov- 
ernment securities has greatly increased dur- 


ing the past week. Fisk & Hatch, whose 
principal business is in these securities, report 
large sales at the present firm figures, and 
it is their present conviction, considering 
the prevailing conservative feeling of cap- 
italists and investors generally, that prices 
for Governments will not.only be maintained, 
but advanced, and perhaps very consider- 
ably. Rich men (and there are now thou- 
sands of them in every direction) and large 
corporations (and there are hundreds of 
such) will have, must have a‘ liberal share 
of their surplus funds in first-class securi- 
ties. Take, for instance, the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, the, New York Life, 
Equitable Life, an ” the Atlantic Mutual, 
with their more than one hundred millions 
of assets, what could they do without a big 
pile of Governments alwaysonhand? With 
such. solid assets they can always rest easy, 
for at any moment they can be converted 
into greenbacks. 

We belive that the rates of interest in this 
country are oe tending downward; 
and that very shortly money can be had in 
New York as low as in any other country 
on the globe. If fhis be true, all really 
sound, fire-proof, panic-proof, war-proof 
securities must advance to much higher 
quotations. | Capitalists ee, think so, 
or the present heavy demand for such 
securities would not be the noticeable 
feature of the market. 


Ae ee be 
QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 297TH, 1876. 

, / Bid, ¢ 
Aimerican Exchange..............115 
Butchers’ and Drovers’...,....... 125 








Central ee Sa eee 100 
Onrhthates eS 136 
QUE oe dvine 0G oe ods Ee 800 
RMNENNIEID «3's ch Woiess, occ ste s Gab bs cee 117 
Corn Exchange.......... 133 
Fourth National........... .. 91 
DMS OE. ces Ses 6c ihe 5k aad Sete 152 
Gallatin National................. 128 
Gold. Exchange......5/3.2.5.;2% 120 
RG ot oo 5 oes ok Mis basbicccnt 94 
Importers’ and Traders’.......... 190g 
en SI es eae ey 140 
Mercantile...........- Missnegende 1041¢ 
Merchants? .i3'53st6 0. 2.5.00 dibs voee 1183, 
PRON tas same Sec aeons S558 1 
TNO, SMEG. saee'ls 6 608s Pee Ye. 1301¢ 
Ninth Netiowabisi.5) 5. oi....' 2.00, 801¢ 
Naper Amerie PS ess gaps. ee 
BATiswek cbdcies sesh s o's .ccdebsness 125 
POE 6005's AM Berdebesade 94 
RNC ye Set ee eo on nee so ctin 891¢ 
State of New Yori ..65...0.0cckies 105 
FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL- 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in iarge or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
Braph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and GoLp Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, Counry, 
and STaTE Coupons, etc., and bu and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE Stocks and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances averaging for the month from 31, 000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 


rate of four per cent. 
FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular attention given to Coupon Real Estate 
Mortgages. without cost to the lender. 
Pe... co Any of the Banks or Bankers of In- 
jana polis. 
Thames National Bank, Norwich. Conn 
New Fork Ce Correspondent: Importers’ ¢ and Traders 


Nation 
eo = Bad Street often 
$ (0 to 500: 2. saints, eve ber 
ng te EE. 


ne ec Loopy of § of he Wall Strood Re ew Ss N 4 
Do. Ankers an 
Brokers > BROADWAY, NEW YO 


A SOLID TWELVE PER GENT. 


one pond lino <4. Missoni Tene 











anni e American ot ately Nationst Be 
New tt ial - our choice Kansas TWELVE P. 
pare te never failed, Nothing but an cortecrwabe 


and as to prom 
ness, ase fo York eye “Gur pe rT is C7 


yeyy ” ma 
ae loaned milifons and nota Sitar has ever been 
A. the ——— 
Ryn y Mae, Jacksonville, ll P.-O b 


Northern. Paciic Bonds 


w be converted into desirable lands on that 
slien ‘of the road now being rapidly settled up, that 
can soon besold at Vos prices as will saye holders from 
any considerable ‘To secure the 





dress the guderaenes. care of “Th ing 
pany,” No Broadway, New ork. to wbich he 
has permission to refer. J. A. BOWMAN, 








—A party to filla posi 
tion of trust in every 
County. Must have 
from to $500 cash. 


7 | ANTED ! Money to remain under 


-Pparty’s own control. 0 be veeuee but few hours 


wee ~ 1b pera _ ‘Bro Address 
BUCK\ WAL’ ~ Bankers an andi roknis, } 10W 


Street, New Work ‘ehty:” P.-O. Bo: 








FIRST-CLASS 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


BROOKLYN CITY 7s, 


DUE IN 194. 
BUFFALO CITY “7s, } 
DUE IN 1890. 
ROCHESTER CITY 7s, | 
DUE 1N_1%8. 
CINCINNATI 730s, 
DUE IN 193. 


ALSO TOWN BONDS. 
EASTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1883. 
WESTCHESTER 7s, DUE IN 1885. 
WEST FARMS 7s, DUE EN 1838, 


‘For Sale by 
DANIEL A. MORAN, 
NO. 40 WALL 8T. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Pets We ee sores ek one-third re the 

value ascertained by personal 

ee business have) never lost a aeline, We t pay ry tie 
terest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 

customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 








$50 TO $10, 000 | 


has been invested in Stock Priyi 


900 fit. PROFIT, | 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall. Street, sent free. 
RIDGE & CO., 








Rankera nd pean el bee. » a 


WEST & ANDERSON, 


ARCHITECTS, 


No. 14 Park Place, New Yerk, ies 
furnish new ——_ and estimates for Churches, Ho* 
Stores Wis an Reetoriea ote 

LOTS FOR SALE, WITH eimaws LOAN. 





INSURANCE. 


“Pay as you go, get what you buy, stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play in 
Life Assurance! 


Do not Assure your Life till 4 have examined the 
NEW PLANS ortead te au EP ARD HOMANS, Actu- 





ary for the THE PR ViIDENT SAVIN Life 
Thi Soci Garett pong Insurance part 
is 8 
mium from Part, oh oetxe latter 


is held panel for accumula on. 
This Society recognizes the as owner of the 


SET VE. 
This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform — © — 


specified surrender val 
eget ee furnish the PROTEC TON OFF OF LI LIFE iH ABSUI- 
ANCE at ual current 

wee of muonagungnt each year > ie my tteelf, fe renewable at 


lose of any year 
am plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries a one. 


State Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for 
Promotion of Lise Insurance among Clergymen.”” James 
Brown, President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Pians, Rates, and Full Particulars apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
WESTERN UNION BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, $125,000. 
in U.S  Pevleal 81 B8.00" J 


EORGE WALKER, President. 
SHEPPARD mean Vice-President and Actuary. 


TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE 189 MARKET ST., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


STATEMENT, JAN. ist, 1876. 
Net Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875......... $1,652,949 59 
Rec’d for Premiums, .$859,069 15 
88,872 91-M7,9 942 6 


=— $2,600,991 6 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments, . 

and Annuities.........-.... $196,208 15 
* Return Premiums and Sur- 
rendered Policies,......... 
“ Salaries, Rent, and Contin- 
gent Expenses.............. 
* Commission to Agents...... « 75315 67 
* Advertising, Printing, 
POGERGS......0-ssccccceetcoes - 19,342 3% 





Guarant 
Investe 





“ “ 





ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on Hand........ 
Bonds and Mortgages owned by 


United States and State Bonds.... 194,484 55 
Loans on call (secured by U, 8. 


Bonds and other Collaterals), , 212,455 21 
Real Estate...........-s.ccsescesvers 61,555 54 
Loans on Policies.............+++.. 414,348 79 


Premiums in course of Transmis- 
sion and Deferred Premiums.. 302,036 48 





Accrued Interest........ ete 48,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures.... +. 7,651 62 
Due for Reinsurance............... 6,996 01 
———— 42, 022,196 53 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in Force 
December 3ist, 1875, as per 
Standard of State of New 
Jersey, American Exp. 4 


Death Claims not due and in 


process of adjustment....... 58,000 00 $1,495,332 00 


Surplus to Policyholders........ 526,864 53 











Number of Polices issued dur- 
ing the year 1875............... 5,135 


Insuring.................. $9,775,050 00 


J. H. STEDWELL, President. 
C. H. BRINK ERHOFFE, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT, 
DREXEL BUILDING, 
COR. BROAD AND WALL 8TS., NEW YORK. 


H. W. BALDWIN, Superintendent. 


GENERAL MANAGER FOR OHIO, 
C. H. MOORE, Columbns, 0. 


OFFICE OF WESTERN DEPARMENT, 
317 OLIVE ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BRAWNER & DINKELSPIEL, Sup’ts. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 


120 Broadway, corner Cedar Street. 
zsh gorse Saad $, 589,008 99 
San. NS78 - - - - 1,602,776 09 


8B. 8. WALCOTT, President, 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
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Young and Old. 


AN AUTUMN RESOQUAR. 
BY WARDA N. D. LEONARD, 


*T was off the gillimels of Dee, 
When strathig was the weather, 

In clicksome, wimpish, liply glee 
We fricked the waves together. 


The gurpling waters spirled our boat, 
And as it gruled and wandled 

The lurely maiden’s song outshote 
All grinsomely enfondled. 





“The horrogram !”’ the boatman cries, 
In graindish consternation. 

All geer and gark before our eyes, 

With horrent, tortuent pentaplies, 

We saw the scarbry monster rise, 
Lashing in acrobation. 


Ah! who shall explanate the cause ? 
The song, the lurely maiden’s song, 
’Twas that—and that alone it was— 
Thirling the waters loud and long 
That gave his wings their finfangs strong, 
His tocks their elevation. 
*Twas for the lurely maiden’s love 
The horrogram had obergrove. 


With pansied lips and looks of mame, 
With feckning tills in every frame, 
Strengless and parrowless and quame, 
We waited there the awful stroke 
That should our destinies enfroke 
And ternalize our sens for oke— 
One moment, then deliverance came. 


The lureliest maiden of them all 
Rose, undismayed and fruous, 

And sang again the boody call 
That led the monster to us. 


Fruous she sang the last note first, 
The music backward florted ; 

Back moved the horrogram accursed, 
Led by the notes retrorted. 


We thus were lost—thus saved were we, 
Maidens and youths together ; 

’Twas off the gillimels of Dee, 
When strathig was the weather. 


Again the heaven smiled above, 
The wavelets glayed and glended, 

And joyful lete and syrous love 
With meetive song were blended. 

But sweetest rose the voctinal 
Above the gurpling waters 

Of her, the lureliest of them all— 
Of all our sons and daughters. 


——— 


BLUEBEARD’S WIVES. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 





THE elderly and sedate portion of the 
family had gone away for the afternoon, 
leaving the children—Winnie, Addie, and 
Rex—to keep house. And they were keep- 
ing it—in such a grand state of uproar that 
it was quite as well that there were no 
grown people near enough to be disturbed. 
Keeping house was a very important matter, 
and the children decided not to assume such 
a responsibility by their three selves. The 
moment Grandpa’s carriage was out of 
sight they invited Bob and Will, from next 
door, to come over and help them. Rex 
stood at the back fence and whistled until 
they made their appearance, and then he 
called: ‘‘Come over! We're all alone!” 

To which they promptly responded: ‘‘ No- 
body there? Jolly!” 

It was somewhat difficult to think of any 
amusement magnificent enough for such an 
occasion as their being all five together, 
with the whole farm-house to themselves; 
but they began by launching a steamboat 
in the large old-fashioned kitchen—a steam- 
boat constructed of chairs and an ironing- 
table, with the stove to serve as an engine. 
The sea was remarkably smooth, and there 
were no gales, favorable or otherwise. 

‘‘We'llsoon be atthe Sandwich Islands,” 
said Will, cheerily. 

That reminded Addie that Grandma had 
left some sandwiches and cookies for their 
consolation, and she insisted on jumping 
off, in mid-ocean, to get them; and, on her 
return, the captain, pilot, and all the crew 
deserted their posts for a lunch. The 
sandwiches disposed of, the islands ceased 
to present any great attraction and the 
voyage grew monotonous. As Winnie 
remarked: ‘‘It wasn’t any great fun to sit 
cooped up there while Rex rattled the old 
churn-dasher up and down and°* Bob 
jingled the dinner-bell.”’ 

The ocean steamer was accordingly con- 
verted into a railroad train, and traveled 
over land furiously. But, as Will insisted 
that it was a lightning express and Winnie 











persisted in having relatives at every station 
and visiting every one of them, the surpris- 
ing activity of the two resulted in overturn- 
ing the ironing-table, and the railroad fell 
into disrepute as unsafe. 

If the old kitchen knew anything about 
breathing, it must have drawn a long breath 
of relief when it was left in peace, and the 
children wandered away to ‘“‘keep” the 
rest of the house. In the sitting-room 
Addie espied a book, and her eyes danced 
in a moment. 

“Oh! I know. Let’s play Bluebeard! 
It’ll be lots of fun!” she cried. 

‘‘How?” asked Winnie. 

“Why, we'll take Uncle Jack’s room for 
the secret chamber, you know, and hang 
up all our dolls for the dead wives.” 

“Tl be Bluebeard,” interposed Rex. 

“‘T’ll be your wife—the one that doesn’t 
get hung up,” said Addie. “‘And Bob and 
Will can be the brothers.” 

““What’ll I be?” questioned Winnie. 
“Oh! Sister Anne. Come and get the rest 
of the wives, Ad.” 

They were speedily brought—a whole 
armful of them; and Bluebeard, Mrs. 
Bluebeard, her brothers and sister all 
assisted in hanging the unfortunate ladies. 
Addie hesitated a little over her beautiful 
waxen Amelia; but Will said, mischievously: 

“Oh! yes; string her up! Do let the poor 
man have one decent-looking one, for all 
his other wives are as ugly as witches.” 

So Addie tied up the tlaxen curls herself, 
and suspended her carefully, so that they 
should neither be pulled off nor spoiled. 
As for the rag dolls, they had no hair to he 
hung by; but the boys settled the matter by 
tying strings tight!y around the tops of 
their heads, though Bob muttered that 
“Bluebeard didn’t have any such bald- 
headed scarecrows in his whole lot.” The 
china damsels were strung up by the neck, 
and the stray pegs and nails in Unele Jack’s 
room were pretty well decorated. 

When all was ready the party went out, 
and Rex locked the door and pocketed the 
key. Then he disappeared for a few minutes, 
while the girls prepared a dinner of apples; 
and when he returned his chin was adorned 
with a quantity of blue streaks and blotches 
from Bridget’s indigo bag. 

‘‘Come to dinner, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Bluebeard, trying not to laugh in his face. 
«¢ What lovely whiskers you have.” 

‘Yes, that’s what all my wives used to 
say,” answered the gentleman, complacently 
stroking his chin, and getting his fingers 
badly colored in doing’ so. 

‘“Come out pretty bad, don’t they? You 
ought to get some hair restorative,” giggled 
Sister Anne. 

‘Better chuck a bottle at some of his 
wives in there. They need it,” suggested 
Will, from a corner. But Mrs. Bluebeard 
interposed, reprovingly. 

“Boys, hush! You're ever so many miles 
away, you know.” 

Then she turned to Bluebeard, and re- 
marked, sweetly: 

‘“T’ve heard you had a good many wives. 
What did you ever do with ’em all?” 

‘*Gave 'em a high position in the world,” 
said Mr. Bluebeard, with a chuckle. 

‘* Made hairesses of ’em,” commented Will, 
forgetting the recent admonition. 

Bluebead munched his apple in silence 
for a minute, and then announced, gruffly: 

“Pm going away to-day.” 

‘““What for?” inquired Mrs. Bluebeard, 
innocently. 

For?) Why’— 

“’Cause the book says so,” explained 
Sister Anne. 

“‘On business,” corrected Mr. Bluebeard, 
grandly. ‘‘Here, I'll give you the keys, 
and you can go all over the house but one 
room. Don’t you go in there,” and he 
pointed mysteriously toward Uncle Jack’s 
door, and drew from his pocket a siring, to 
which were tied one key and several nails. 

“Well, good-bye,” assented Mrs. Blue- 
beard, with promising meekness. 

Mr. Bluebeard stalked out of the house 
and around to an open window, where he 
could look in again; and the brothers, with 
their broom-stick steeds all ready to gallop 
up the road and make a great cloud of dust 
when the proper time came, huddled beside 
him. The two ladies discussed the state 
of affairs. 

‘Not go into that room! Did ever you 
hear of such a thing?” questioned Mrs. 
Bluebeard, in a flutter of indignation. 
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‘** No, I never didt I wouldn’t stand it!” 
detlared Sister Anne. 

“Tt’s my house, too, and I mean to see 
everything in it!” 

“So would [. Id just “go right into, that 
room the very first thing.” 

“Of course, I will! Sister Anne, you 
come too. ” 

Sister Anne was particularly willing, and 
the door of the mysterious room was un- 
locked and flung wide open. 

“* Oh-o-o-oh!” shrieked Mrs. Bluebeard. 

“Oh! d-e-a-r!” groaned Sister Anne. 
“This is what he’s done with all’ ais wives, 
is it?’ 

“« A’n’t it solemn!” exclaimed Mrs. Blue- 
beard. 

‘‘ Awful!” ejaculated Sister Anne, and 
then she tittered. ‘‘ It looks like Grandma’s 
attic, with all the bunches of dried catnip 
and things hanging in it.” 

‘‘T s’pose now he'll serve me the same 
way,” observed Mrs, Bluebeard, mournfully. 

‘‘No, he won’t.. We'll lock the door, and 
he’ll never know you looked in here.” 

The door was hastily locked, and then 
Mrs. Bluebeard. dropped the key, and 
suddenely there was another outcry. 

“‘Oh! the key’s all stained.. He’ll be sure 
to know!” 

‘* Rub it off,” said Sister Anne, briskly. 

But aftera polishing with two handker- 
chiefs the disconsolate ladies affirmed that 
the spot was bright as ever, and Will’s 
voice from the window added: 

“« Just exactly!” 

“« We'll go out to the well and wash it 
with lots of water. That'll take it out. 
Don't you be afraid, Mis’ Bluebeard. He 
wont hang you by the hair. It’s shingled so 
short he can’t,”’ observed Sister Anne, con- 
solingly. 

They hurried out, and a vigorous 
scouring and scrubbing followed, in the 
midst of which Bluebeard appeared around 
the corner of the house. 

‘* There he comes! Oh! dear! What shall 
ldo?” cried Mrs. Bluebeard, throwing up 
her hands in dismay. 

With that motion the string slipped from 
her soapy fingers, and her next exclamation 
was quite out of character. 

“Oh! Rex, it’s gone down the well—Uncle 
Jack’s door-key!” 

“Whew!” said Rex, with a prolonged 
whistle. And ina moment the whole Blue- 
beard family were leaning over the low 
curb and gazing blankly down at the water. 

‘‘ His door is locked,and he can’t get in- 
to his room at all. What shall we do?” 
questioned Winnie, in great anxiety, 

‘‘Fishing-line!” suggested Bob, rather 
doubtfully, looking at Rex. 

“Tie a big iron hook on, May be we could 
draw it up,” said Will, running for a line. 

But a long fishing proved useless. They 
could not-find the key. 

“We can’t drag this little limp line over 
the bottom. It twists round so. If we had 
the hook fast to a good stiff pole, I believe 
we'd get it,” said Bob, at last. 

‘But we haven't got any pole long 
enough,” answered Rex. ‘‘If we were down 
there a ways, I expect we could reach. I’ve 
a good mind to go.” 

‘Oh! you can’t! You mustn’t! You'd get 
drowned!’ cried Addie and Winnie in a 
breath. 

‘Ho! no I wouldn’t. I’d go down in the 
bucket, like the man did that cleaned the 
well, two or three weeks ago. He went 
down easily enough.” 

“But he had nearly all the water pumped 
out first,” objected Winnie. 

“That don’t make any difference, for I 
won't go into the water, any how. I'll only 
go down to it, so that I can reach round 
with a long pole. Will and Bob can let me 
down well enough,” persisted Rex, attracted 
by the daring of the plan and very anxious 
to get the key besides. 

So the line was drawn up, the hook 
fastened to a pole, and the chain attached 
to the bucket shortened so that it could 
not drop further than the surface of 
the water. Them Master Rex was carefully 
lowered. It-was hard work; but the two 
boys succeeded in doing it, and the little 
girls, who had retreated in alarm from the 
hazardous, undertaking, were reassured 
when they heard Rex’s voice come. cheerily 
up from the depths, and they, ventured 
back, to look over the low curb again. ~ 

‘See anything of it? questioned Will. 

‘No. May be I'll touch it, though, pretty 

















soon. Tell you, it’s cool and nice down 
here.” 

After a little poking about with his pole 
he called out again: 

“I b’lieve I feel something. If I can only 
get it.” 

But that was not easy. Rex tried again 
and again; until at last, in his eagerness, he 
reached too far, his hand slipped from its 
hold, and he plunged into the water. 

A cry of horror broke from the four 
children above, and Addie, wild with terror, 
turned and ran, not knowing in what 
direction to seek for help, until at the farm- 
yard gate she met Uncle Jack. 

“Oh! Rex—the well! He’s in the well!” 
she screamed. 

Uncle Jack sprang past her, throwing off 
hat and coat as he ran; and in a moment 
he had pushed the frightened children aside, 
and, clinging to the chain, was descending 
rapidly. As poor Rex rose to the surface 
for the third time a strong hand grasped 
him and drew him above the water. 

Some workmen in a neighboring field 
had heard the cries; and they were soon on 
the spot, to assist in drawing up Uncle Jack 
and his burden. Rex, pale and insensible, 
was carried into the house, and the children, 
gathered into a little awe-stricken group, 
spoke only in whispers and scarcely dared 
to breathe until Rex returned to conscious- 
ness, and they were assured again and again 
that there was no further danger. Then 
Will and Bob bade a yery quiet good-by 
and walked silently home. 

But even late in the evening, when 
Grandma and Grandpa were home and the 
story had been told and talked over, with 
many exclamations of thankfulness; when 
Rex was soundly sleeping and the cozy 
circle and bright lamps made. the house 
seem safe and cheerful—even then Winnie 
could not quite ‘‘ make it seem real,” as she 
said, that the dread, threatening shadow had 
passed. She shuddered now and then, and 
hugged her sister close, with a whispered 
*“Oh! dear,” 

‘We played Bluebeard to begin with, but 
I don't think it was very much like that to 
end with,” said Addie, meditatively, as they 
were lighting their own little lamp at bed- 
time. 

“lm not sure about that,” answered 
Uncle Jack. ‘‘ Bluebeard’s wife nearly lost 
her life by going where she was told not to 
go; and you nearly lost a life by doing the 
same thing.” 

“Why, Uncle Jack, you never told us 
we mustn’t play in your room!” said Winnie, 
wonderingly: 

‘*No; and I do not mean to, unless you 
grow unbearably mischievous,” answered 
Uncle. Jack, smiling. ‘But what about 
playing by the well?” 

‘“Oh! I forgot all about that. Grandpa 
did tell us not to play there,” said Addie, 
half remorsefully. ‘‘ But, Uncle Jack, we 
didn’t remember; and if folks forget how 
can they help it?” 

“Ah! little maid,” said Grandpa, slowly 
shaking his head, ‘‘ we must not excuse our 
law-breaking in that way. Do you re- 
member unto whom it is said the Lord’s 
mercy shall be ‘from everlasting to everlast- 
ing,’ in that psalm we read this. morning?” 

‘‘No, sir,” answered Addie, soberly. 

“* Well, read it to-morow, and see.” 

But she thought of it again when she was 
almost ready for bed, and, running across 
the floor in her bare feet, she opened her 
little Bible and slowly found the place. 

“‘Oh! Winnie,” she said, softly, ‘‘it says 
‘to those that remember his commandments 
to do them.’”’ 

ce 
LITTLE AGNES. 
A TRUE 8TORY. 


BY MISS M. L. STANTON. 








OnE bright. September afternoon, about 
ten years ago, the steamer ‘‘ Rhine,” bound 
for Bremen, was half way down New York 
Harbor. On her rear deck;stood a little girl, 
all by herself. She was intently gazing at 
the great metropolis, fast fading from view. 
Every now and then she would wave her 
handkerchief with renewed vigor, in hopes 
that those whom she had left behind might 
see her. 

As I said, she was a little girl, and a very 
homely little girl too. She had a large 
nose, a large mouth, a very sallow complex- 
ion. Her only redeeming feature was her 
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eyes. They were large and blue and 
thoughtful. 

She seemed to have no friends on board, 
for no one came near her, and I had been 
watching her an hour or more, Being 
alone myself, I decided to make her ac- 
quaintance and find out what such a mite 
of a creature was doing all by herself so far 
from home. At the end of another hour I 
had become quite well acquainted with the 
child and deeply interested in her and her 
history. - 

Her name was Agnes Rudenz. She was 
of German descent, and, though but fourteen 
years old, she was on her way to Germany, 
to study music. Her parents were living in 
America. Her mother, a native of Ger- 
many, was a talented musician and he 
father was a professor in a college in West- 
ern New York. The family were poor; 
but the mother was determined that her 
daughter, who had shown great musical 
ability, should have the best advantages 
Germany could offer. 

I found that the child had no friends in 
the city to which she was going; that she 
had been put under the captain’s care as far 
as Bremen, and from there she was to go to 
Dresden, where she was to board with 
an old lady with whom her mother lived 
when a young girl. This lady did not 
know that the child was coming; but Ag- 
nes had a letter of introduction to her, and 
also one to the gentleman that was to be 
her teacher. She seemed very confident 
that old Frau Herz would be good to her 
and that all would come out right. 

Her cheerfulness under such trying cir- 
cumstances and her extreme youth soon 
won for her a very warm place in my big 
bachelor heart. Being bound for Dresden 
myself, I determined to take charge of her, 
and not leave her till I had seen her com- 
fortably settled. 

As soon as we reached Dresden we went 
to look up Frau Herz. When we found herI 
gave her the letter which little Agnes had 
brought; and while she was reading it I 
took a look at both her and her surround- 
ings. She seemed like a good, kind, 
motherly old lady, and her rooms were 
clean and orderly—two good recommend- 
ations for a boarding house. 

I took Agnes back to the hotel with me, 
telling Frau Herz that she should have both 
miidchen and baggage on the following day. 
The next morning we spent in finding the 
music teacher and purchasing some pretty 
things for Agnes’s room. Before night 
came my little protégé was thoroughly do- 
mesticated in her new home and I had set 
out for Vienna. 

At the time of which I am writing there 
was a custom prevalent among the music 
teachers in Dresden of having what they 
called public trials. These were public 
trials of their pupils’ musical abilities. 
Some twenty or thirty teachers would 
gather in a public hall and have a peculiar 
kind of piano-forte examination. 

The teachers occupied the platform, the 
pupils the floor of the house. One instruct- 
or would place a piece of music on the 
rack, either of his own composition or that 
of some one else, and would then call on 
one of the teachers to have one of his pupils 
play it. The task was a difficult one for both 
master and scholar; but it had the effect of 
giving the latter confidence, as well as 
teaching them to read and execute rapidly. 

After leaving Dresden, I traveled in the 
East for about four years. During this 
time both Agnes and her teacher kept me 
posted as regards her progress and welfare. 
She had described these ‘‘ public trials” 
to me, and said that many and many a time 
the best scholars had utterly failed in trying 
to render a piece correctly at first sight. 

In one of her letters to me she said: ‘I 
know you will be greatly surprised to know 
that I intend to take part in a ‘trial’ that 
comes off to-day. No one knows of it but 
you. Tam sure that if my teacher knew it 
he wonld make me stay home. Perhaps 
you would like to know how I know it. 

Well, there is an indescribable something 

within me that tells that this is going to 

happen.” 
Shortly after the above letter there came 
one to me from her teacher, from which I 
take the following extract: 
‘“* You will he delighted, I’m sure, to hear 
that your little fraiilein is the wonder of all 
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which will long be remembered. The music 
had been unusually difficult and the pupils 
had done unusually well; but, at last, when. 
old Herr Jacob, the leading teacher in all 
Germany, placed his last composition on 
the rack there was a profound silence. 

‘* He called on all the teachers present, one 
by one, to bring forward their pupils. The 
teachers did as they had been requested; 
but none of the scholars could play his 
piece—all alike failed, men and women, 
girls and boys. Imagine my surprise and 
horror—when the best pupils in all Dresden 
had utterly failed to render Herr Jacob's 
composition—to see little Agnes Rudenz 
slowly approach the platform. She never 
looked humblier nor smaller, for you must. 
know she has changed very little in appear- 
ance during these past four years. 

‘*She stepped up to the stage, and in a 
clear and perfectly composed voice said: 
‘Please, Herr Jacob, may I try your piece? 
I feel sure I can play it.’ 

‘* Herr Jacob looked down upon her in a 
very contemptuous way, and began to sor- 
rowfully shake his long gray locks. Just. 
then she raised her glorious eyes to his face, 
and never before had I seen such an in- 
spired expression in them. He looked at. 
her » moment, then said: ‘Yes, my child. 
You may try." The house was as still as 
death. She took her seat at the grand 
piano, slowly turned over the leaves and 
glanced at the music; then turned them back 
again, and, with a little shake of her curls 
and toss of her head, she began. Nor did 
she stop once till she struck the last chord. 
“Then she turned slowly round on the 
stool, and, trembling from head to foot, 
stood up. Herr Jacob had been standing all 
this time in the middle of the platform, with 
his arms folded over his chest and his head 
bowed down. When she finished he raised 
his head and looked at her a moment, then 
rushed forward, caught her in his arms, and 
imprinted a kiss on her brow, while the 
tears streamed down his cheeks, and ina 
trembling voice he said: ‘My child, you 
don’t know how happy you have made me. 
I longed to play it myself; but could not. 
Many good musicians have tried it and 
failed. This is the first time I have heard 
it. You have made me so happy that I 
want you always to wear this diamond ring 
for my sake and in remembrance of this 
hour.’ Saying this, he put a beautiful di- 
amond ring on her right hand. By 
this time a thundering applause fled 
the house, and little Agnes was so over- 
come that she ran across the stage and es- 
caped through the back door of the hall. 
I have not seen her yet to congratulate 
her; but I now feel sure she will make her 
mark in the world.” 

And let me add, she has. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Selections. 


THE DIFFICULTY IN RHYMING. 


WE parted by the gate in June, 
That soft and balmy month, 

Beneath the sweetly beaming moon, 
And with a—wunth—hunth—sunth— 
Can’t find a rhyme for month. 














Years were to pass ere we should meet, 
A wide and yawning 

Divides me from my love so sweet, 
And sadly with an—ulf—sulf—dulf— 
I plunge these in the gulf. 


Ah! how I dreaded in my soul 
To leave my lovely nymph, 

While years should their mn aerate roll 
Before my—hymph—dymph—symph— 
Alas! my loving nymph. 


Oh! I had loved her many years ; 
I loved her for herself, 

I loved her for her tender tears, 
And also for her—shelf—delf—spelf— 
Must let it go at pelf. 


I sorrowfully wrung her hand, 
While tears did fast escape ; 

My anguish I could not command, 
And feeling like a—tape—cape—ape— 
Ah! must I make it ape? 


{ gave her a last fond adieu, 
Sweet pupil of love’s school ; 

I told her L would e’er be true, 
And ever be a—rule—mule—fool— 
Best. wind up cn the fool! 


MR. MOODY AND DR. PLUMER. 


THe venerable Dr. Plumer, of South 
Carolina, now seventy-four years old, was 
present at one of the last of the revival 
meetings in Philadelphia. Mr. Moody put 
him on the witness-stand before the vast 
congregation, with the following result: 














to this assembly. Itis from the seventy- 
third psalm: ‘ Whom have I in Heaven but 
thee? And there is none upon earth that I 
desire beside thee.’ 

“Mr Moopy: Dr. Plumer, we speak of 
the duty of ‘conviction.’ What is con- 
viction ? 

“Dr. Prumer: Conviction is a clear 
persuasion that athingistrue. Religious 
conviction is a clear, settled persuasion of 
five things. First. That I am ignorant 
and ‘need instruction. Second. That I 
am guilty, and deserve wrath, and not 
pardon. Third. That my heart is vile 
and must be renewed. Fourth. That my 
condition is miserable. I am ‘ wretched 
and miserable and poor.’ Fifth. That I 
am helpless. I am without strength. I 
cannot save myself. I cannot think a good 
thought without divine grace. 

‘““Mr. Moopy: What isthe use of con- 
viction? 

“Dr. PirumMerR: The use of conviction is 
not to punish a man for his sins, nor is it to 
make him any better. The devils in Hell 
have been under an awful conviction for a 
long time, and not one of them is any bet- 
ter. The sole object of conviction is to 
light up the soul to the faith of Jesus. The 
sole object of conviction is to bring the sin- 
ner to accept salvation by atoning blood, 
‘“Mr. Moopy: Is any given amount of 
distress necessary to genuine conversion? 
‘*Dr. Piuumer: Lydia had no distress— 
we read of none. God opened her heart, 
and she attended to the things spoken by 
Paul. But the jailer of Philippi would not 
have accepted Christ without some alarm. 
If you will accept the Son of God, you need 
have no trouble. There is nothing in trouble 
that sanctifies the soul. 

Mr. Moopy: Well, Doctor, what is con- 
version? 

““Dr. PLtumenr: Glory be to God, there 
is such a thing as conversion! If there was 
not, everlasting chains and darkness would 
be our doom. To be converted is to turn 
from self, self-will, self-righteousness, all 
self-confidence, and from sin itself, and to 
be turned to Christ. The turning-point in 
a man’s conversion is his acceptance of 
Jesus Christ—that he closes in with Christ 
and gives him all his confidence. 

‘*Mr. Moopy: Why musta sinner come to 
Christ for salvation? 

‘Dr. PLumMER: Because Jesus Christ is 
the only Saviour. All the angels in Heaven 
and all the saints in Heaven and earth can- 
.not save one sinner. He must come to the 
Saviour. I will tell you why. Here are 
quintillions of tons of atmospheric air. Why 
does not that support life without your re- 
spiring? You must breathe it or you die. 
For the same reason you must make Christ 
yours or you perish, notwithstanding what 
he has done. The sight of a river will never 
quench thirst, and the sight of food will 
never satisfy hunger. You must come to 
Christ and make his salvation yours. 

‘*Mr. Moopy: Can a man be saved here 
to-night, before twelve o’clock—saved all at 
once? 

“Dr. PLuMER: Why not? Inmy Bible 
I read of three thousand men gathered 
together one morning—all of them murder- 
ers, their hands stained with the blood of 
the Son of God. They met in the morning, 
and before night they were all baptized 
members of Christ. God added to the 
Church in those days such as should be 
saved. If you are ever saved, there must be 
a moment when you accept Christ and re- 
nounce the world. 

“Mr. Moopy: What is repentance? 

‘* Dr. PLuMER: It is turning to God with 
abhorrence of sin, and cleaving to Christ 
with promise of obedience. A man truly 
repents of his sins who does not commit the 
sins he has repented of; therefore, saving 
repentance always terminates in purity of 
life andreformation. A thorough change of 
heart is followed by a thorough change of 
character. 

‘“Mr.-Moopy: How can I know that I am 
saved? 

‘“Dr. Prumer: The fact that God is true. 
‘Let God be true, but every man a liar.’ If 
I accept Jesus Christ, it is not Mr. Moody’s 
word, nor Mr. Sankey’s, nor Dr. Newton’s. 
It is the word of the Living God, whose name 
is Amen. ‘He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life.’ 

‘“Mr. Moopy: What if I haven’t got faith 
enough? 

‘‘Dr. PLumMEr: Glory be to God, if T can 
touch the hem of my Saviour’s garment I 
shall be saved. A little faith is as truly 
faith as a great deal of faith. A little coal 
of fire in the ashes is as truly fire as the 
glowing heat of a furnace. Jesus says not 
if you have great faith you will be saved; 
but ‘He that believeth shall be saved.’ Oh! 
come and trust him fully. Give him all 
your confidence, and if your faith is not as 
strong as it ought to be, cry, as did the dis- 
ciples: ‘ Lord, increase our faith!’ 

““Mr. Moony: But I don’t know that I 
have the right kind of faith. 


“Dr. Piumer: Are you able to analyze 
your faith, and say whether it is exactly of 
the right kind? ‘The thief upon the cross 
did not say: If [hada little more faith I 
would ask thee to remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom. He offered his 
prayer with the faith he had, and Christ ac- 


through grace, and then your faith must 
have works, to be of the right kind. 


‘‘Mr. Moopy: I don’t feel that I love 
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‘*Dr. Promer: I wish to give a year-text 
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“Dr, Puumer: And you never will. To 
all eternity you never love him as much 
as he deserves to be loved. 
“* Had I ten thousand thousand tongues, 

Not one should silent be ; 

Had I ten thousand thousand heerts, 

I'd give them all to thee.’ 
‘““Mr. Moopy: When the temptation 
comes it is so much stronger than my reso- 
lution that I yield. What shall I do? 

‘‘Dr. Piumer: Look to Jesus. He was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. Christ can give us the strength 
of giants. Jesus is the best Master and the 
best Friend in the universe. 


Glory be to 
his name forever!” 





KISSING AMONG THE ANCIENT 
PERSIANS. 





XENOPHON says, in ‘‘ Agesilaus” (v. 4), 

that it was a national custom with the Per- 

sians to kiss whomsoever they honored. 

And Herodotus (i, 134), in speaking of their 
manners and customs, says: ‘If Persians 
meet at any time by accident, the rank of 
each party is easily discovered. If they are 
of equal dignity, they salute each other on 
the mouth; if one is an inferior, they only 
kiss the cheek; if there be a great differ- 
ence in situation, the inferior falls prostrate 
on the ground.” Respecting the mode of 
salutation between relatives, the following 
passage from the ‘* Cyropeedia” of Xeno- 
phon (i, 4) is worthy transcribing: 

‘‘Tf I may be allowed to relate a sportive 
affair, it is said that when Cyrus went away 
and he and his relations parted they took 
their leave and dismissed him with a kiss, 
according to the Persian custom—for the 
Persians practice it to this day; and that a 
certain Mede, a very excellent person, had 
been long struck with the beauty of Cyrus, 
and when he saw Cyrus’s relations kiss him, 
he stayed behind, and, when the rest were 
gone, accosted Cyrus, and said to him: ‘And 
am I, Cyrus, the only one of all your rela- 
tions that you do not know? ‘ What!’ 
said Cyrus. ‘Are you arelation ?” ‘ Yes,’ 
saidhe. ‘This wasthe reason, then,’ said 
Cyrus, ‘that you used to gaze at me; for I 
think I recollect that you frequently did 
so.” ‘IT was very desirous,’ said he, ‘to 
salute you; but I was always ashamed to 
do it.’ ‘ But,’ said Cyrus, ‘you that are a 
relation ought not to have been so.’ So, 
coming up to him, he kissed him. The 
Mede, having received the kiss, is said to 
have asked this question: ‘And is it a 
custom among the Persians to kiss rela- 
tions ?’ ‘It is so,’ said Cyrus, ‘when they 
see one another at some distance of time 
or when they part.’ ‘ Then,’ said the Mede, 
‘it seems now to be time for you to kiss 
me again; for, as you see, Lam just going 
away.’ So Cyrus, kissing him again, 
dismissed him and went his way. They 
had not gone very far before the Mede 
came up with him again, with his horse all 
over ina sweat ; and Cyrus, getting sight 
of him, said: ‘What! have you forgotten 
anything that you had a mind to say to 
me?’ ‘No, by Jove,’ said he; ‘but I am 
come again at a distance of time.’ ‘Dear 
relation,’ said he, ‘it is a very short time.’ 
‘How a short one ?’ said the Mede. ‘Do 
you not know, Cyrus, that the very twink- 
ling of my eyes is a long time to be without 
seeing you—you who are so lovely ?? Here 
Cyrus, from being in tears, broke out into 
laughter; bid him go his way and take 
courage, adding that in a little time he 
would be with him again, and that then he 
would be at liberty to look at him, if he 
pleased, with steady eyes and without 
twinkling. ’"—From ‘‘ Literature of Kissing.” 





ADAM’S PEAK. 


Ir is vain for me to attempt to describe 
the landscape of Ceylon. Bring together 
the grandeur of Alpine lands, the mellow 
beauty of Swiss scenery where the lake of 
Lucerne looks prettiest, add to the sketch 
admirably cultivated fields of grain, and 
fill the picture with the luxuriant foliage 
of the Tropics, and you have a faint idea of 
the lovely scene through which we _ passed. 
It is a great privilege to see Adam’s Peak. 
When first I looked at it we were fifty 
miles from Ceylon, in half a gale, on our 
beam-ends. Still, trying as was the tossing 
of the ship and doleful as looked the inky 
sky, with its afterward fulfilled promise 
of storm and lightning, there was the sum- 
mit bearing the footprint of Buddha, to 
look upon which is as meritorious an act 
for a Buddhist as a journey to Mecca is 
for a follower of the Prophet. For aught 
we could tell to the contrary, the print of 
that wonderful foot might be on the very 
side of the mountain upon which we were 
gazing. Ali Oriental persuasions revere 
the phenomenon. Ask a Mohammedan, 
and he will tell you that the huge mark 
was the footprint of Adam; inquire of a 
Chinese, and he will award the honor of 
possessing the largest pedal appanage in 
the world—it is five feet long—to Fo. 
Portuguese writers have quarreled from 
time immemorial over the conflicting 
claims of St. Thomas and the Eunuch of 
Candace to this mark on the rock; the 
Brahmins have every reason to be periectiy 
sure that Shiva’s toes effected the imprint; 
while Moses of Chorene—a very sad man, 
who ought to be remembered with much 
reprobation—said the footprint was that of 





Christ enough. 





Satan himself, and not of a saint. at all 
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While on the journey to Kandy we had 
Jenty of time to consider all this. Adam’s 
beak stood out against the sky ever so 
many miles away, and formed the center- 
iece in the background of the picture. 
Round its elevated head the clouds played; 
yet ever and anon the summit wo be 
jit up by the sun’s rays, the sharp peak 
glittering as brightly as though it were 
incandescent. Among the things we had 
been told to expect was a thrill of excite- 
ment at what is most appropriately known 
as Sensation Rock. Have you ever looked 
into the interior of the crater of Vesuvius, 
sat in the train as it passes on the edge of 
the precipice which overhangs the light 
green lake of Neuchatel, walked on the 
Jedge which joins the Capel Curig and the 
Beddgellert ascent of Snowden, passed 
along the line which leads to the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, looked down the Righi ascent, 
gone to the edge of any one of the chasms 
which abound on Mont Pilatus, or looked 
down the precipices over which you pass 
when you go over the Bhore Ghauts on the 
road from Bombay to Poona? If so, you 
can estimate the grandeur of the sight 
from Sensation Rock when you learn that 
it far exceeds in terrible magnificence any 
and all of these. You are not looking 
down upon a flinty surface of barren rock. 
On the contrary, nowhere else is vegetation 
so abundant. You are full of wonder as 
you see the myriads of trees and flowers 
which cover the ground. Scarcely a fruit 
or a leaf that belongs to tropical climes is 
missing. Were you to fall over the edge 
into the abyss below, you would never 
reach the earth. Palms, mangos, plan- 
tains, banyans, bread-fruit trees, arecanut 
plants, the interlacing arms of convolvoli, 
irumpet-flowers, huge ferns, and a hundred 
other exuberant members of the vegetable 
world would catch you. You would be 
killed, for a fall of five hundred feet upon 
the softest of couches would be deadly. 
But you would expire upon a bed of 
unequaled beauty, with roses for your 
pillow and palms for your coyerlet. Every 
moment the scene changed, too, in this 
wonderful trip. Coffee plantations climb- 
mg the hills would be seen; then the stri- 
ated surface of land cultivated for rice; 
next thick jungle, with scarcely an open 
space of a foot wide to be distinguished; 
then the mountain scenery, with its preci- 
pices; and afterward a flower-producing 
district of surpassing beauty. In this way 
the six hours flew pleasantly by, till at 
length we reached Kandy, and found it all 
we expected.—Correspondence of the “ Lon- 
don Telegraph.” 





THE HINDU “UNKNOW ABLE.” 
On a rereading recently of the old Hindu 
Vedic Ode to Creation, of which Max 
ler furnishes such a fine metrical trans- 
ition, J was so freshly struck by the power 
fit that 1 wanted to recall it to readers 
of The Index, already familiar with it, and 
perchance introduce it to some who have 
not seen it. This is the translation from 
the ancient Sanskrit, which Miller gives, 
tided, as he says, by a friend: 


“Nor Aught nor Naught existed; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched 


above. 
What covered all? what sheltered? what con- 
ealed ? 


Was it the water's fathomless abyss? 
There was not death—yet was there naught im- 


0 ; 
There was no confine betwixt day and night; 
The only One breathed breathless by itself— 
Other than It there nothing since has been. 
d all at first was veiled 
Ingloom profound—an ocean without light : 


Nature below, and power and will above. 

Who knows the secret? who proceines it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang ? 
The gods themselves came later into being— 

Who knows from whence this great creation 


sprang 
He from whom all this greet creation came, 
Whether his will created or was mute, 
The Most High Seer that isin highest heaven, 
He knows it—or perchance even he knows not.” 
This hymn is believed to be among the 
oldest portions of the oldest Veda. Perhaps 
‘t was written two thousand ycars before 
the Christian Era. Though this metrical 
version in thought and phrase be so 
sublime, it corresponds very closely with 
what are given as literal translations—more 
closely than metrical renderings into 
another language usually do. Indeed, both 
the spirit and melody of the Vedic hymns 
would, doubtless, be much better given by 
good metrical versions than by the ordinary 
prose translations of them. In this Ode to 
Creation, however, finely as it is rendered 
in the main, I have noticed that on one or 
two points a delicate shade of thought that 
appears in the literal translation is sae- 
rificed to the meter in the poetical version. 
But. the most wonderful thing about it is 
ihe mental grasp of the poem. It is full 
of seed-thoughts and contains the kernels 
of nearly all the philosophies that have 
since existed. There is a foreshadowing 
of Hegel in the first line. Another line 
suggests Spinoza. Pantheism, Gnosticism, 
Mysticism pervade the ode throughout. 
One line of it is thoroughly theistic. Yet 
there are portions of it in which modern 
Positivists and Materialists would recognize 
i kindred spirit to themselves. It touches 
the very heart of the problem which is 
agitating both the scientific and the relig- 
lous world to-day—the relation of matter 
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to immtelligence, of nature to will, of atoms 
to forces and life. Here is the doctrine of 
the evolution of the world from a neuploys.. 


chaotic mass; here is n pil 
the problem ‘dividing modern scientists (if 
we may use the big words) of or 
Abiogenesis. Here is Tyndall's statement 
that matter contains “the promise and 
potency of all terrestrial life”; and here, 
too, is the question which Tyndall has also 
asked impliedly, but which neither he nor 
any other has answered in any better way 
than it is answered here—the question 
whence the “‘ promise” and the ‘‘ potency.” 

The unexpected turn of thought in the 
last line, to some readers, perhaps, may 
seem to spoil the climax. But to my mind 
it carries the climax to the sublimest hight 


and reveals the grand simplicity ofa true} - 


artist ; for it is not the mecessary nor the 


most rational interpretation to assume that 


the last clause was intended to question 
whether the ‘‘Most High Seer in highest 
heaven,” regarded as creator of the world, 
was possessed of conscious intelligence; 
but rather does this clause give the pro- 
found hint that such creating Being, or 
any Deity, however wise and powerful, 
whom man could conceive as creating the 
world, might not reach back to the 
Supreme First Cause of all, nor know the 
great final secret whence he himself and 
all things came. Behind the known ever 
stretches the mysterious Unknown; 
behind Him is It; behind Brahmé, Brahm. 
—W. J. Porrer, in ‘‘ The Index.” 





THE GARDEN OF THE GODS. 


PAssIne through this majestic gateway, 
you find yourself in the weirdest of places. 
Your red road winds along over red ground, 
thinly grass-grown, among low cedars, 
pines, and firs, and through a wild con- 
fusion of red rocks—rocks of every cov- 
ceivable and inconceivable shape and _ size, 
from pebbles up to gigantic bowlders, from 
queer, grotesque little monstrosities, look- 
ing like seals, fishes, cats, or masks, up to 
colossal monstrosities, looking like ele- 
phants, like huge gargoyles, like giants, 
like sphinxes eighty feet high, all bright 
red, all motionless and silent, with a strange 
look of having been just stopped and held 
back in the very climax of some super- 
natural catastrophe. The stillness, the 
absence of living things, the preponderance 
of grotesque shapes, the expression of 
arrested action give to the whole place, in 
spite of its glory of coloring, spite of the 
grandeur of its vistas, ending in snow- 
covered peaks only six miles away, spite of 
its friendly and familiar cedars and pines, 
spite of an occasional fragrance of clematis 
or smile of a daisy or twitter of a sparrow, 
spite of all these, a certain uncannyness of 
atmosphere, which is at first oppressive. I 
doubt if one ever loved the Garden of the 
Gods at first sight. One must feel his wa 
to its beauty and rareness, must learn it 
like a new language. Even if one has 
known Nature’s tongues well, he will be a 
helpless foreigner here. I have fancied 
that its speech was to the speech of ordin- 
ary Nature what the Romany is among the 
dialects of the civilized—fierce, wild, free, 
defiantly tender; and I believe no son of 
the Romany folk has ever lived long among 
the world’s people without drooping and 
pining.—‘“‘ H. H.,” in December ‘‘ Atlantic.” 





THE Missionary Herald contains interesting 
letters from the Gulicks, who are laboring with 
much zeal and patience at Santander, Spain, 
and through the Province of Asturias. Re- 
cently Mr. Thomas Gulick distributed Gospels 
and tracts to eager readers on the steps of the 
famous shrine of the Virgin of Covadonga. 
Here in the mountain recesses of Asturias the 
patriot Pelayo made the first successful stand 

inst the Moors. Religious tradition has 
glorified this starting-point of Spanish history 
and the shrine is much frequented by pilgrims. 

<4 WILL BE PAID FOR ANY REM- 
$50,00 edy which will cure Chronic 
Rheumatism, Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest, 
Sore Throat, Insect Stings, Croup, Dysentery, Colic, 
Sprains, and Vomiting quicker than Dr. Tobias’s 
Venetian Liniment, established in 1847. Never fails. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 16 Park Place, N. Y. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 


PATENT GRAND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


g RELY NEW. 
Pronounced by the best judges superior to all others. 
Also every variety of 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


Endorsed by the Highest Musical Authorities 
in the World— 











LiISZT, BENDEL, STRAUSS, FRANZ ABT, SARO,PAULUS 
484 Washington St., Beston; 


20 East 14th Street, New York; 
S27 Chestnut St., Phila.; Cor. Adams and State Sts., 
Chicago. 


{3 Send for Iustrated Catalogue, tree. Agents 
wanted in every large city and town. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. 


LARGE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Box 978. Mrs. J. A. Drollinger, La Porte, Ind. 

























~ CATARRHA! 
Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative,, 
a pe a 

. .\BANFORD’S RADIOAL OURE. 


A Local and Constitutional Remedy. 


Local, bec it is applied direetly to the nasak 
passages by jon. instantly relieving, ‘ 
ealing and drying up the dischar, 
beca it is n internally, thus on the 
blood, the liver and the kidneys, 
ng and sustaint e system t 
he disease. It i greatest m triumph of the 





Is 

ay. “I would willingly have given 
dollars for the relief the first doses 
Yale, Boston.”” Sold by all Druggis' 

repaid, to ony pert of the United States 

WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Mass., General Agents 





| Habit Cured. 
READ THIS. 


They Tell of Hearts and Homes 
Made Happy by Dr. Collins. 


LLoyD, W1s.. Feb. 19th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind. : 
I used 2,040 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since September, 1874. 
MARY H. McCORKLE. 





CALHOUN, GA., Aug. lth, 1874, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
1 used 2,160 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


D August, 1874, 
ae W.J. REEVES, M.D. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., Sept. 6th, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind: 
Iused an equivalent to 1,440 grains of Opium per 
month. Have been cured since August, 1874. 
FE. H. SPAULDING. 
Troy, N. Y., Nov. Wth, 1874. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: . 
I used 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have beeu 
cured since January, 1874. 
MARCTS P. NORTON. 





NAPOLEON, O., Dee. 10th, 1874. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
I used 7,200 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1873. 
WM. SHEFFIELD, Banker. 





FRANKLIN, GA., Jan, 20th, 1875. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, La Porte, Ind.: 
Lused 1,200 grains of Opium per month. Have bcen 


r, 1874. : 
AS Beas Prtoes MOLLIE E. DUKE. 





Acertain and sure cure, without inconvenienee 
and athome. An antidote that stands purely on its 
own merits. Send for my quarterly mugazine (ir 
COSTS YOU NOTHING), containing certificates of nan- 
dreds that have been permanently cured. Idiscev- 
ered and produced the ONLY SURE CURE FOR OPIUM 
EATING. Discovered in 1368. Address 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, 
La Porte, Ind. 


*“*PRIVATE RETREAT FOR THE IN- 
TEMPERATE,” 

located at Mount Vernon, Westchester County, N. Y- 

The “ PRIVATE RETREAT” established by Dr. WIL- 
LIAM MURPHY (formerly health commissioner of the 
City of New York), in the year 1872, having been 
leased by the unde ed, for a term of years, is now 
open for the reception of patients. 

The house has been put in thorough order and re- 
pair and newly painted throughout, andample means 

rovided to meet the physical, intellectual, and med- 
cal requir sof thep submitted to our care. 

As this is a strictly private enterprise, great care 
will be taken asto the standing of the persons ad- 
mitted, as ily the ber must be limited. 

Terms, for board and treatment, twenty-five to sev- 
enty-five dollars per week, according to the accom- 
modations and a required. For farther par- 
ticulars apply as above. 

“ issns. DYER & MOORE, Proprietors. 
Mount VERNON, January Ist, 1876, 











TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Soots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
Bags which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
No lady will be without it after one trial. ware 
of imi and cc feits. Forsule everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 








THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
PRIZE MEDALS: HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 
and 
Germania Dressing 
fer Blacking and Pol- 
ishing Boots, Shoes, 
Slippers, and 
Satchels. 





e most 
of DRESS. Dressing 
is more fayorably known 
than any of the many imi- 
i tations of it. We solicit 
| one trial. 
| Sold by all First-Class 
Shoe Dealers. 


HAUTHAWAY 
& SONS, 


No. 102 High 8t., 
Boston, MAss. 


Boston, 1869; Vienna, 1873. 


me.—z WM, “3 
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Susurance, 
ANNUAL STATEMENTS. 


Tae Mutual Life Insurance Company 
presents its annual statement to our readers 
in another column. Its figures are large 
enough to stagger almost anybody, and yet 
those who know anything of its official 
management and the clock-work machinery 
of that vast institution are satisfied that 
there is, perhaps, no other corporation in 
the country which is more searchingly 
watched and carefully supervised than this. 
It is universally regarded as a model insti- 
tution in every particular, and its nearly 
one hundred thousand policyholders rest 


j easy night and day in the assurance that 


their sacred interests are honestly and vigi- 
lantly looked after and most carefully pro- 
tected. This company has now trust funds 
committed to its keeping amounting to 
over $78,000,000—all safely invested. 
These large investments are specially and 
constantly watched after by able and skillful 
financiers and practical business men, who 
strive with conscientious zeal to discharge 
their duty faithfully. Every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT interested in life insur- 
ance should carefuliy examine the state- 
ment of this excellent institution. ; 

The statement of the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Company. of.this city is also pub- 
lished in our columns. It gives evidence of 
excellent management and continued pros- 
perity. It has received during the year 
past premiums on marine risks to the 
amount, in round numbers, of $5,840,000, 
and on policies not marked off on the 1st 
of January, 1875, $2,455,000, maxing a 
total of over $8,295,000. The losses paid 
amount to only a little over $2,700,000, 
showing a most profitable year’s business. 
The total assets of this sterling company 
now amount to over $16,000,000, all care- 
fully and safely invested. _ A dividend. of 
six per cent. is declared on all :outstand- 
ing certificates of profits, payable on and 
after the 1st. of February.. The outstand- 
ing certificates of 1872 are now being re- 
deemed and paid, principal and interest. 
and a dividend of forty per cent. is de 
clared on the net earned. premiums of the 
past year, for which certificates will be 
issued on the fourth of April next. 

The tenth annual statement of the New 
Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company 
shows that its receipts for premiums and 
interest during the past year were nearly 
nine hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
while its disbursements for death claims, 
surrendered policies, expenses, ete., were 
in round numbers five hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand. Its total assets 
amount to a little over two millions, and its 
surplus to secure its policyholders to five 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 
It has issued over five thousand policies 
during the past year, insuring nearly ten 
millions of dollars. 





OBITUARY NOTE. 

SAMUEL H. Luoyp, for many years con- 
nected with the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, as agent in this city, died at 
his residence in West Forty-seventh Street, 
last week. He was well known through- 
out the country and was for many years a 


resident of San Francisco.. Mr. Lloyd was 
fifty-three years of age. 





NEW YORK FIRES. 


ACCORDING to the official statement of 
the fire record for 1875, the total value of 
property destroyed by fire was about $2,- 
500,000, one-fifth of which was ‘‘ buildings” 
and the remainder merchandise or furniture. 
Only three-fourths of the property destroyed 
was under insurance and the losses were 
the result of 1,418 fires. The sum total of 
these fires for a whole year is very small, 
compared with the extent of the city; but, 
small as if was, it ought to have been less. 

The Eeening Mail, in commenting upon 
the report, says: 

‘* Fortunate, indeed, is it for us all that 
New York. possesses. an. admirable fire de- 
partment, the’ equal of any in the world. 
And we may congratulate ourselves that, 
taking time bythe forelock; New York se- 
cured a paid force, with responsible men at 
its head and adequate apparatusin its hands 
to meet the exigencies of theseJastufew 
years. One trembles to think of wha: 
might have been Had the ‘Big Six’ régime 
of volunteer rowdies and b’hoys remained 
our dependence in such times as these. To 
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be sure, our water supply is still sadly de- 
ficient—so much so as to reflect all the more 
luster on the achievements of our firemen. 
But this deficiency, we may hope, will be 
supplied before long. And then, if our peo- 
ple will only cultivate the grace of careful- 
ness, as regards both their own safety and 
that of their neighbors, there may come to 
us that harbinger of the millennium, exemp- 
tion from these costly fires.” 


The following are the imputed causes of 
the fires for the year in New York: 


“ Alcohol igniting, denzine vapor igniting, 
chemicals boiling on furnace, children play- 
ing with matches (77); clothing taking fire 
from stove (5); candles and lamps setting 
fire to Christmas trees, defective flues, fur- 
naces, etc. (70); ignition of escaping gas (38); 
foul chimneys, (172); fireworks (59); fat fall- 
ing in fire (11); gaslights improperly exposed 
(55); grease dropping in fire (4); hot coals, 
ashes, etc. (18); insecure stovepipes, over- 
heated ovens, and the like (98); kerosene 
lamp explosions (76); sparks from stoves, 
stovepipes, etc. (65); stoves upsetting (4); 
spontaneous combustion of oily sawdust, 
waste, etc. (40); vapor of kerosene oil ignit- 
ing, varnish boiling over (7): tar boil- 
ing over (7); and so on. In fact, in 
looking over the list of causes of these 
1,418 fires we find only about 150 in- 
stances where carelessness cannot be fairly 
charged with having applied the incendiary 
torch. And how charitable this view of 
the matter is will be admitted when we say 
that the exceptions noted are classed as ‘ ac- 
cidental’ (20), ‘incendiary or supposed in- 
cendiary ’ (40), ‘malicious mischief ’ (28).” 





—John R. Dilleber, who was murdered at 
Westminster Hotel on New Year’s Eve, was 
insured in the Hartford Accident Company. 

—A vigilance committee in Carson City, 
Nevada, have hung a man named Pete Burt, 
who had been found guilty of incendiarism. 
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TENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET ST., 
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NEWARE, N. J. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1875.. " aad Bs) 
Rec’ d for Premiums... .$859,069 1 
* Interest..... 88,872 oH 947,942 06 
$2,000,501 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Death Claims, Endowments, 
and Annuities.............. $195,208 13 
“ Returned Premiums and 
Surrendered Policies...... 210,069 56 
“ Salaries, Rent, and | Coat 
gent Expenses. . nese ee 820 06 
* Commissions to Age err 75,315 67 
“ Advertising, Priming and a 


8B, 695 L? 

$2,022,196 | 53 

ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand 

a? end Mortgages held by Com- 


$70,704 05 


snenaeebetis -703,287 10 
United Btaies and State Bonds. -» -194,434 55 
Loans on call (secured by 


Bonds and other collaterals). ..212,455 21 
Real Metate ... 0 ....cecscesdsooce 61,555 
Loans on Policies. /27222222722220222: 414,848 79 
Premiums in Course of Transmis- 

sion and aeeceson Premiums. .302,036 48 
Accrued Int ‘rest..................008 177 18 
Ady og ‘and F F Saianen senaneenn-—pll 7,651 62 

Due for Reinsurance............... 6,996 O1 


#2,022,196 53 
LIABILITIES * 


eserve on Policies in force 
December 3ist, 1875, as per 
standard of State of New 
peng egos may 4% 


$1,437,332 

58,000 60 
$1,495,232 00 

526,764 53 


Surplus to Policyhclders........ 





Number of Potteies Jusued dur- 
ing the year 1875... .........-5,135 
Ineuring........ ...- 40995. 050 00 
OFFICERS: 
J.H.STEDWELL., President. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President. 
Cc. H. BRINKERAOFY, Secretary. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 
J.B. BURNET. Medical Examiner. 
Office of Middle Department, 
DREXEL BUILDING. 
Cor. Wall and Broad Sts., New York. 


HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 


Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 














LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


CAPITAL $10,000,000.---GOLD. 
HENRY ROBERTSON, Manager, 187 Broadway, New York. 


PHENIX 


Insurance Company of Brooklyn. 


OFFICES: 


Western Union Telegraph Building, Broadway, corner Dey Street, New York. 
Brooklyn, 12 and 14 Court St, Brooklyn, E. D., 98 Broadway, 














JANUARY 1, 1876. 
STATEMENT showing the condition of the Company on the 
First Day of January, 1876. 


CAPITAL, a ee 
Reinsurance Reserve, = = = & & | 8 &nnetmpeal 667,506 42 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Fe 6 ee ee 95,913 28 
Net Surplus, - - Sa - -  o 786,539 07 





TOTAL ASSETS, $2,549,958 77 


Or 















— oe . , sons < 

SOUOM™M_MARY Ass hobs 
Cash in Bank and in course of trsnsmission ER eid cent chdek im taued ie x2 a dreabeae eran ihe $251,485 45 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage, @ 7 per cent. interest................ S eed. HULA. Wise 319.125 00 
Call Loans on U. 8. nds and other Securities, @ 7 wit RE RET ONE Y 102,125 O00 
Bills Receivable for Inland Premiums 31 bat 66 
United States Bonds............... 951.011 00 
State, City, and County Bonds. tas 6,238 63 
Bank and Gas Stocks and Bon 155,824 50 
Uncollected Premiums, Fire al Inland 35.025 92 
Acérebed Enbetest. ....6.456..- .2ccceee 14.261 96 
Real Estate owned by Company. 246,535 10 
Wrecking Apparatus at Buffalo, 17,000 00 
Claims due Company for Salvage 37,054 56 
Rents Accrued 1699 99 








$2,549, 958 77 
STEPHEN CROWELL, Pres't. 
W.R. CROWELL, Secretary. 


PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-P:es't. 
J. A. MACDONALD, Gewi |. AavOe 














STATEMENT OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New-York, 


EF. Ss. WINSTON, President, 


FOR THE Riacer: ENDING DECEMBER 31, 


1876. 





"ANNUITY ACCOUNT. 

















No. | ANN. Pay'ts. || No, | ANN. Par'ts. 
In force, Jan, 1st, 1875,......... 49 26,653 00 | In force, Janu. Ist, 1876, .......2 3 $27,965 72 
AI ET FRM. © SF 9 4,224,30 , I ee a 3 2.911 58 
oS $30,877 30 | 38 $30,877 30 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
cesinadhiaaes’ ~~ Ro. hae i? ee Oe No. | _Amocnt. 
In force, Jan. ist, rene ..-90,914 | $301, 928,726 || In force, Jan. Ist, 1876, .. ..92,393 | $305,057,221 
New Risks,.. <-—ieee | 34,905,100 || Terminated,......... ...... 8,363; 31,776,605 
Sabet 100,756 | $336,833,826 | 100,756 |  $336,833,826 
Dr. _ REVENUE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To Balance from last ac account Stunned $69,157 411 - isi |! “By paid Death a and Endowment Claims, $4. 385, 083 28 
* Premiums received............... 13,731, 970 4 i il Big Eas SR slit 25,252 60 
“ Interest and Rents................ 4,668,998 6 ibe rrr ee ae 3,539,663 67 
* “ Surrendered Policies and Ad- 
setae WU sacs alan st axays sce. 4,724,893, 79 
*“ “© Commissions (payment of cur- 
rent and extinguishment of 
I cn a Saeed ae bie d 4 762,365 09 
} Expenses and Taxes. . e 706,198 11 
‘Betenie to New Account. a -- 75,414,923 42 
$89,5: 558,3 379 96 96 _ $9, $89,558, 379, 96 
Dr. BALANCE SHEET. cr. 
To Reserve at four per cent...........$74,167,274 57 || By Bonds and Mortzages...... ..... .$60,071,189 91 
“ Claims by Death, not yet due .... 652,245 85 || “* United States aid New-Yor< State 
“ Premiums paid in advance, 30,179 78 |) le TR is a a as 9,004,971 13 
“ Contingent Guarantee Fund... 250,000 00 || “ Real Estate. 3,572,655 41 
“ Undivided Surplus................ 3,730,494 51 i “Cashin Banks and Trust t Compa- 
wae \| : nies at ee ott ede. 3,850,255 76 
“— ee a See 1,177,105 25 
5 | “ Premiums deferred, quarteily and 
a 1 semi-@nneal 2. 0... 55.2% 1,032,495 41 
7 \| “ Premiums in transit, principally 
a Sas 111,369 50 
os 5t _¢ . 4 ; ‘* Balances due by Agents..... odeber 10,152 34 


_ #8, 830,11 194 71 a 


$78,830,194 71 


From the Undiv ided Surplus a Dividend will be 


apportioned to each Poli y hi i 
Pribpewenrnntng oy ppo Oo 1 Policy which shall be in force at 





1 have — aa the foregoing Statement, and find the same curses. 
January 18th, 1 ISAA 


C F. LLOYD, Auditor. 





NOTE.—By act of the Trustees the membershi 1 is li : 
RA abership of this Company is limited to one hundred thousand 





- TRUSTEES. 
sraenee © WINSTON, GEORGE 8S. Cog, | Gero. C. RicHakpson, 
Joun V. . Pruyy, WiuiaM M. VermiLye, | ALEXANDER H. Rice, 
R. H. Motionee. Joun E. DEVELIN, | W. F. Bascock, 


Wits Betts, 
Samvust E. Sprou.ts, 
SaMvEL M. Cornet, 
Lucius Rostnson, 

W. Sonrs Brown, 
Wituiam H. Poruam, 
Samvuet D. BaBcock, 
Henry A. SmYTHE, 
Witiram E. Dopes, 


Marti Bares, 

Wm. A. HAINeEs, 
SeYMour L. Husrep, 
O.iver H. Pater, 
Henry E. Davirs, 
Ricwarp A. McCurpy, 
FRANCIs SKIDDY, # 
James C. Houpen, 
HERMAN C. VON Posr, 


F. Ratourorp STARR, 
FREDERICK H. Cossitrt, 
LEwWIs May, 

OLIVER Harrman, 
Tuomas Dickson, 
Henry W. Suita, 
Joun H. SneRwoon, 
Eetsto P.-Fassry, 
Geonae H. ANDREWs. 





aS a 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, O.H pALuan, 
Soltci 


WM. H. C. ety 
Vice-President, ctuar. 


JUHN M. STUART 
Secretary. 
G. 8S. Winston, MD. W. R. Ginverre, pov 





[February 3, 1876, 


Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets... . 
AnnuallIncome.. . 
Sarplaesce ge glojly 


- $28,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 


The Assets are invested ag. 
cording to the Laws of’ the 
State of New York, furnish. 
ing a Security of Sreat 
value to those who are de. 
pending upon their insur. 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 

The surplus premitines are 
returned ANNUALLY to the 
policyholders. During the 
year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four million eight 
hundred and sixteen thou. 
sand dollars to polic yhold. 
ers and their families, in 
dividends, death claims, ete, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


sont y-F 1 


Cc 
fesorve 


serv 
Net Su 


cash in Ba 


nterest i 
palance In 
pills Recei 
premiums: 


ims for 
Meidends 


a. 
 B. 
a: 


— 


d 
MUTU 


The Trust 
pen’ 


Premiun 
Ist Jan 
Premiur 
Janua! 


Total an 





HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. 
GEORGE T. ADEE. H. M. ALEXANDER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ, WILLIAMSON. 


; WILLIAMG. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY 


HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 
JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY S. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIP: 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A, BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS. ~_IEODORE CUYLER, 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY, 


SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMEs. 
E.W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO. 
B. F. RANDOLPH. WM.WHITEWRIGHT Ja 


ALANSON TRASE. 
JOHN T. MOORE. 
PARKER HANDY. 
JOHN SLOANE, 


JOHN J. McCOOK. 
THEODORE WESTON, 
ALEXANDER P. IRV\. 
D. HENRY SMITH. 
HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


DIVIDEND NO. 44. 


REPUBLIC 











Medical Haaminers. 


Fire Insurance Co., 


OFFICE NO. 153 3 BROADWA Y, N. Y. 


NEW Yo} YORK, January 19th, 1876. 


EETING OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
netd ‘this day, the following Dividends were declared 


viz.: 

rf SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER 
= INT. ON THE CAPITAL STOCK, payable on de 
; SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ON THE SORIP OF 
T ae YEARS 1873 and 1874, payable on and after Tues- 
day, ene 14th day of March next. 

AND A SCRIP DIVI IDEND OF F. FIFTY PER CENT. 
ON THE EARNED PREMIUMS OF 1875 to Foe 
holders entitled to participate in the profits 0 
business, for which certificates wi!l be issued on and 
after Tuesday, the 14th day of March next. 


DUNCAN F. CURRY, Secretary. 





S225 


S225. 1 $75. 


Ti PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, {533,635.84 


WM. G JOHN DEVEREUX, Pres- 


G. CROWELL, 


See. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. #61. Gorner Warre ae pee Broadway 





posal! mal gy 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
ane pringt 
end LIBERALITY TO Tae NSU 
All forms of Life and Endowment Potictes Issued. 
HN E. , tow WITT, President. 


CHAK. E PKAS J Rocreie 
WILLIAM nid WHITING, Actuary 


1 features “of tl itis Com 
TY, BCONO: 7 AL MA LANAGE MENT, 


Six pe 
of prof 
\egal re 
ofFebs 
The | 
will be 
theirle 
Fut 





#2! 





3, 1876, 
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ible 


SOCIETY} 


2W YORK, 


$28,000,000 
10,000,000 
4,000,000 


vested ae. 
ws Of the 
, furnish 
of Sreat 
0 are de 
pir insur. 
e Ultimate 
wmilies, 

ULULNLS are 
LL Y'to the 
‘TING the 
ociety re. 
lion eight 
een thou. 
olicyhold. 
milies, in 
lainvs, ete. 


-TORS: 

\. STEWART, 
LEXANDER, 
VILLIAMSON, 
tT L. KENNEDY 
.M WALKER, 
DAY. 

i SELIGMAN, 
MIN E. BATES, 
L GREEN. 

LN CROW. 

. JONES. 

IN H. PHILLIPS 
S A. BIDDLE. 
IRE CUYLER, 
WV. FIELD. 

= H. STUART, 
DONALDSON. 
iG. KELLOGG. 
L W. TORREY, 
L HOLMEs. 
VARRO. 
ITEWRIGHT Jr 
McCOOK. 

IRE WESTON, 
YDER P. IRVIN. 
LY SMITH. 


E-P RESIDENT 
RY. 
\RY. 


1O. 44. 
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e Co., 


WAY, N.Y. 


nuary 19th, 1876. f 
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OF FIVE PER 
, payable on de 


THE SCRIP OF 
1 and after Tues 
‘TY PER CENT. 
'F 1875 to Pol g- 
he profits of the 


be issued on and 
next. 


Y, Secretary. 


1875. 


ANIA 


CE Co., 
L 


0,000.00 
33,635.84 


EREUX, Pres- 








ance 60., 


| Broadway 
pt. 


00,000. 
are ABSO- 
Ni AGEMENT, 
licies Isstied, 
‘T, President. 
NG, Actuary. 


February 3, 1876.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


29 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


New York, January °4th, 1876. 


in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- | 


The Trustees, 
pan, submit the following Statement of its afe- 
fairs on the 3lst December, 1875: 


Premiums recsiset. - orne Risks from 





Ist January, 187 , to 3lst December, ‘+ . $5,510,021 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off gala i 
TARIBEY, LoWecccveccccccccecescccccccsesosce 2,457,323 ST | 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8, 9) 384 








No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with j 
en ~~ ff from ist January, 

8s mar Oo ’ 
Wis faat Datatenet TEs «.<..2--.20s..2 $6,1 8,134 68 | 
| 


Wi , to 3lst December, 187, 
Loss*s paid during the same period........ $2,714 7°, 1053 05 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... ty 77 ATi 56 26 


__— | 


The Company has the following Assets, : | 
State o 


United States and f New Yor ' 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Btocks..-- $1,314,910 00 
Loans se cured bv Stocks and otherwise... 2,514,210 (0 | 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. ~67,000 09 | 
Interest and sundry — a claims due oath } 

the Comrany, estimated at............. 4:4 037 92 | 
Premium Notes and ills ‘Receivable eeeeee 2.016,-60 50 
Cash in Bank. .....2.  ccocccecccsccccccecccese ites 402 40 
Total 4 mount of Assets......... 216, 1+,940 52 





Six per cent. interest on the outstandinz certificates | 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their |, 
\egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Virst 
ofFebruar next. 

The o di iff of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed ond paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 

¥ust of February next, from which date all interest 

thereon Willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certi - 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
Acividend of Forty Per Cent.is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the : ear ending 
dist December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the ‘th of April next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. 1. CHAPMAN, Sex 





Tetary. 





TRUSS EES, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
¥RLD’K CHAUNCEY 


4D, JO 
W.H. H. MOORE, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
HENRY COI, KRAN DY 
LEWIS CURTIS, BT B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, GHORG LAN « 
DAVID LANE, ROBERT L. STUART 
JAMES BRYCR, JAMES G. REST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, ALEX V.BLA .& 
STURGL CHAS. D. LEV ERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LO ADOLPH LEMOYN , 
ILLIAM E. DODGE, ADAM T. SACKETT, 
YAL PHEI.. UPS, HO CR GRY, 
OMAS F. YOUNG3, 1 a BAY 
Fide omega 
in 4 hs, 
AND HEWLETT, SAMUEL HUTCEANSON. 
‘WILLIAM H. WEBB, 


J.D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORKH, 2d Vir President. 





THE 


(HARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan’y 1st, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus e.8 © © @© @ 1,292,548 41 | 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
nsurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 


JAS. G WALKLEY, Pres. 
8. H. WHITR, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ase’t Bec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


jonTY-F-! TH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe firstdayof Jan., 1876. 






ash er . C ° - = 2. = . - « $3,000 990 99 
rve for Re-ins ? teh to? bathd ‘Bye, 122 
feserve Sep anes and Dividends iy 22 gg 24 4 3 30 

Net Su rplu ™ ’ 
Vet Aesetse 00: fae, NES SS saa 021 > 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. one 24 00 
G's ccccecceccncodapeddegedseeesggscdpngsdecccocoscchoc ude geccebstesdoctdceseevcsnedbedtecdes 4 
i in nd Mol 8, being first lien On Real Estate, worth’ ¥,055,000 seecaneeilanccss 2.0 333 19 
mt States rocks (market, VANE). 0.0.2 05+-ccssevcccncedeccessccceescovecees vee BG 5240 he 
veo 924 Bon i ERNE R ORE eee 3 Y 4 +44 00 
sate ton — ’ ayable on on demand “‘(miarket value of Sécuritie’ ‘$ii6¢ ane ‘750 99 
ee in hands of MI vnneda NT italeahae ale iss Bs s 
ails fms cue and uncollected on Pollcids lauied at this Gftloe 1022.02.00 .2 III 1,546 53 
NG aden cad ucccuceupeusliatenscadeteebinenacgunddceséccacesacadcccosseacetdess $6,047,021 74 
LIABILITIES. 
aims for Losses outstanding on 21Gb TAWUAET, TOR so oc ccrcccnens mecceeccese codpagescconcesccec emcee $245,451) 59 
pividends WHE vv cc ceucseDe sees caccducdavctobscccdnccceocscagecep este etoescuss ts sadhecettblescaasseens 
Dc ee ep A nd tote TURE ag SIT ee re ee ee $248,106 SO 
H.W ASHBURN, Secretary. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
ae GaP ERCis, peed emma PT ALK. e WILE MARTH. VI Vice-Pres't. 
| 
| 
ATLANTIC | (FIRE) 
| 
| 


Capital - - - 
| Assets, Jan. Ist, ’7S, $2,845,165 64 
| Liabilities 


| 





0.GOODWIN, Gea Agent, 61 Broadwmy, N. ¥. 



































INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1,000,000 00 





237,620 61 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


DIRECTORS : 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 

















SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
Be ARNOLD LAWRENCE TURNORB, 
A. A. LOW SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN © XKUS OURTISS, 
WM. H. SWAN. GEO. BLISS, 
HENRY C. BOWEN ALEX’R M. ‘WHITE 
URELIUS B. ULL, WILLIAM BR 
WILLIAM M. ALL, oy CHARLES LAMSO 
THEODORE I. ‘at ED, WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
WM. H. CASWELL, "HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN PAINE 
WM. M. RICHARDS ROBERT H. E-cunoY 
HORAGCK B. CLAFLIN, DAN'ELS. 
‘AS. FREELAND, JOBE H. E in 
tA TOWREY, HENKY EYRE 
JOHN D. MAIRS, CHARLES H. BOOTH 
LORING ANDREWS, WM.H. HURLBUT, 
ARTHUR W. BENSON, DWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN L. RIKER, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
FE. W. CORLI S. M. BUCKINGHAM 
GEO. W. LAN SHERMAN HARTWELL , 
JAMES FRASER neores ous F. SLATER. 
B g TOWN NSEND. 8 Secretary Dep't. 
ry 1 M, RLRBY Reoretary B oklyn De 
AS rooklyn Dep 
JOHN K. OAKLEY are 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 


MANHAT TAN 


sanainte. erin 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 } Broadway, 


bas pana 4. Pei dooce Feaends tot to catia 
a surplus of $1,860,000 ties ; ‘hy 
has a ratio of $13 A 


biliti 
Its ratio of Mapenses to Receipts in 1874 was only 





j t 14 per cent. 
| Tue inrunesr Aotoe NT EXCE Serch ety PAID. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS ‘AND TES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 
DIRECTORS. 


HENRY STOKES, EDWARD SCHELL, 


D. HENRY HAIGHT, C. NoRWoop, 

AMBROSE C. KINGSLAND, | qoun W. HUNTER, 
EpwWIn J. BRown, 8. R. COMSTOCK, 

R. P. PERRIN, | Cc. ¥.W 

DENTON PEARSALL, | J. L. HALSEY, 

EDWARD HAIGHT, | JOHN D. Ru: 

JAMES M. MCuEAN | P. VAN ZANDT LANE, 
JOHN 8. HARRIS, JAMES EB. YEATMAN, 
JNO. 8. WILLIAMS, Louis, 
HENRY A. KE E. W. BLATCH % 
W.J. VALENTINE, | hicago, 
Wo. A. SEAVER, N. K. wer . 

R. C. FELLOWS, San LFrenateco, 
EDMUND COFFIN, JACOB NAYLO 

ALBERT CLARK, Philadelphia, 
JOHN T. TERR SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., | JOHN H. WATSON, 
Avavsrus SCHELL, W. K. HINMAN. 





GEO. W. QUINTARD, | 
PRESIDENT, Oe WEMPLE 
HENRY STOKES. C. Y. MPLE. 
1D HALSE pin... 
HALSEY. S. N“STEBBINS. 


“a H. ¥- WEMELS:t Assistant Secretaries. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


oo IZED 1853. 
2i Court st. Broo and Jet St. awe E. D. 


Broadway, New ork 
STATEMENT, Jan. 1st, 1N76. 








Offices: ‘2 


plus... 
DBBOND.. 0. 00 ccncatsocecigugatnaaians $834,044 75 
Jan. ao eS 
Atam ccuing of the the — X this 
gar ak ogy f 10 pel euntene deckeed pa; 
x W. MESEROLE, Sec’y. ‘ 
EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres’t. 











THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 


SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


ITS 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 








AN other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends , annually” defer PAYMENT 


r thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 


to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premium; 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex. 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the elaims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance og 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary- 
THEODORE M..BANTA, Cashier. 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 
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WINTER CONTRASTS. 





BY W. W. BAILEY. 
is —_——--- 

In he severe weather of winter it is pleasant 
to leave the outdoor air for the balmy atmos- 
phere and the tropical delights of a conserva- 
tory. Although Dame Fortune, who is capri- 
cious in her gifts, has not bestowed upon us a 
hothouse of our own, wg are on such good 
terms with those public benefactors to whom 
she has been kind as to enjoy» the privileges of 
ownership, without any of the attendant annoy- 
ances, 

We have an especial fancy for those pets of 
Mr. Darwin, the eccentric Orchids, which dis- 
dain to live upon the earth and derive their sole 
sustenance from the atmosphere. They are 
fastened to pieces of wood and hung up in mid- 
air. It is their delight to imitate birds and but- 
ierflies, and their gorgeous colors and singular 
configuration tend to deceive the very creatures 
which they copy. At present there are not 
many of them in bloom, a few exotic ladies’ 
slippers alone representing the order. These 
differ from the others in not being epiphytic, or 
air-feeding. They live in the earth, like other 
plants. 

The Orchids, those brilliaut but most peculiar 
flowers, have never come in vogue for the or- 
dinary purposes of the florist—partly owing to 
the expense of growing them, for they are 
as troublesome as a family of small ebil- 
dren; partly owing to the consequent price 
they demand; and, lastly, because they will not 
weave well into bouquets. They are in them- 
selves so beautiful that they would at once de- 
tract from the loveliness of such other flowers 
as were placed in juxtaposition with them. At 
Astoria, on Long Island, there is or was a large 
Orchid-house, which we were once fortunate 
enough to visit ; but, from the simple fact of its 
immensity, the contained plants were not‘in so 
good order as in some smaller conservatories we 
have seen. Mr. Royal C. Taft, of Providence, 
R. L., long had a choice collection of Orchids, 
which, however, have now fallen into neglect, 
through the preoccupation of the owner with 
business cares. They require constant atten- 
tion and demand a warm, humid atmosphere, 
representative of the tropical climates of South 
America and the East and West Indies, in which 
they attain their greatest perfection. The curi- 
ous and vital connection between them and in- 
sects, and the strange structural manifestations 
they exhibit to promote this relation, make 
them-always a fascinating study for the natural- 
ist. In an economic view, they have few uses, 
the Vanilla alone being of any commercial 
value. 

When we began these remarks, which we did 
with the simple title, and not with the pre- 
ormed plan which the rules of good writing 
require, we did not purpose to deyote so much 
space to this single order of plants; yet we 
could not have chosen any class that would 
have so pertinently illustrated our chosen cap- 
tion. They are in every respect foreign to our 
climate, although they have many pretty rela- 
tions around us who have left their airy habits, 
if they ever had such, and have become denizens 
of our stormy climate and marshy soil. He who 
sees them is at once transported to the Equator, 
where in the rank forests these birdlike flowers 
perch in the branches and the lianes hang like 
cordage from the trees. 

We feel as if we had been lJotus-eating when 
we step beneath the glass, where it is so warm 
and the air is odorous with the combined fra- 
grance of Pelargonium, Heliotrope, and Tube- 
We desire at once to find a grassy bank, 
and stretch out at ease, with our Tennyson. But 
the temptations overhead forbid our repose. 
‘The golden oranges glow” for us as for Mig- 
non, and forms of exquisite beauty call upon 
us for admiration aud a name. Alas! we can- 
uot always address them by their titles, for hot- 
house plants are a more difficult study than the 
wildwood beauties, for the reason that they 
are changed by cultivation and polished and 
trimmed and sent to boarding-schoof until they 
do not kuow themselves what they were orig- 
inally like. Moreover, new exotics are con- 
stantly being added to the florist’s catalogue, 
and there is no common manual to include 
them all. In the hothouse, therefore, we 
of the books are at 2 disadvantage often, 
and, when we see our friends approaching for 
information, at once retreat behind some thorny 
rosebush and smile defiance. 

We enjoy the exotics, however, quite as 
much as if we could immure them in a mauso- 
leum of Greek and Latin. When we become 
interested in some particular specimen, we find 
out what it is, and sometimes in the research 
discover more than we looked for. We will 
often find that the familiar Latin name of a 
plant is not its correct technical appellation. 
For instance, the familiar Smilax is Myrsiphyl- 
Jum; the Pelargonium is persistently known 
as Geranium; the Troprolum as Nasturtium, 
ete ; and, to add to the confusion, each of these 
misapplied names belong: of right to something 


rose. 





but differing enough to be thrown into another 
genus. It is not a lily at all. There is no end 
to this reduplication of names. We used to 
think that a ‘‘tuberose ’ was a species of rose 
with a long tube to it; but the tiame Polianthes 
(City Flower) tuberosa (tuberous) tells a dif- 
ferent story of this plant, which really belongs 
to the Iris family. 

What’s in a name? Much vexation of 
spirit frequently, yet often much informa- 
tion and delight. For instance, take the 
name Tropeolum. It sounds very awkward 
and unmeaning; but it is pretty when 
translated. It means a “trophy,” ref- 
erence to the shield-shape of the leaves. Who- 
ever thinks that Gladiolus means a “little 
sword’? Yet how much the knowledge tends 
to fix the name. Then there is Iris, the rain- 
bow, so called from the variety of hues displayed 
by the perianth. Heliotropium means *‘ turn- 
ing to the sun.”’ So we might go on illustrat- 
ing the wealth of history embraced in these ap- 
parently unmeaning hames; but we must pause. 
The day is declining, and we cannot linger 
longer in our artificial Elysium. Let us carry 
with us a perfume from the warmer lands. 


in 


re 
THE ORANGE REGION. 


THE Semi-Tropical, published at Jacksonville, 
Fla., for January, says: 

‘At the preliminary meeting for the forma- 
tion of a Fruit-growers’ Association, in 1873, per- 
sons were selected to prepare papers on various 
subjects, to be read at the meeting at Palatka 
for the organization of the society. Among 
other subjects designated as deemed important, 
was one on the ‘‘ orange belt,’ or the limits of 
the territory where the orange could be success- 
fully cultivated ; and C. L. Robinson, Esq., now 
chairman of the executive committee of the As- 
sociation, was selected to prepare the essay. 
His health prevented at that time, and the sub- 
ject went over, and has only been incidentally 
referred to at the subsequent meetings. 

‘At the last meeting at Fernandina it was 
proposed, we are informed, to insert in the pa- 
per read by Mr. Parker a declaration fixing the 
limit of orange-producing land much narrower 
than is generally believed to be correct. After 
some discussion, this was prevented and the 
question left open.. At the. Palatka meeting 
and also at the meeting of the National Pomo- 
logial Society, at Chicago, the president of our 
Association very emphatically placed under ban 
the larger portion of: our state, and especially 
the section lying between the St. John’s and the 
Atlantic. 

‘There is a great diversity of opinion on 
everything relating to the culture of the orange, 
and it is very desirable that correct conclusions 
should be arrived at, especially as to the region 
where the fruit may be successfully cultivated, 
as also the character of the land and location 
best adapted. This is due to ourselves and to 
the large and intelligent ‘class of immigrants 
now seeking homes here. We have expressed 
our opinion, based upon facts within our own 
observation, which has embraced a large portion 
of the state, and the products of the present 
season seem to sustain our view. But it is com- 
petent for the fruit-growers to present conclu- 
sive evidence on this subject and afford practi- 
cal demonstration of the orange-producing 
capacity of all portions of the state. 

‘We hope they will do it, and we hope that 
the executive committee will see that it is 
brought permanently before the annual meeting 
of the Fruit-growers’ Association, and a well-di- 
gested paper prepared on the subject, to be pub- 
lished abroad.. Mr. Robinson, the chairman, is 
abundantly competent to this work, and was 
formally selected by the Duyal County Associa- 
tion to present it. 

‘* All the counties where oranges can be suc- 
cessfully cultivated should be well represented 
by specimens of fruit at the state fair, in Feb- 
ruary.”’ 

A Minnesota immigrant, after viewing 
the St. John’s country, in pursuit of orange- 
lands, bas finally returned to Middle Florida 
and located in Liberty County, and writes The 
Floridian as follows : 

**T have just returned from a two weeks’ trip 
to the Appalachicola River country, hunting 
orange-lands. I am well pleased. Have deter- 
mined to plant six hundred three-year-old trees 
in February. Will plant thirty feet apart, mak- 
ing fifty trees to the acre. I brought home one 
hundred oranges. They are the largest I ever 
saw: would weigh one pound and over each. 
Mr. Neal, who owns the oldest grove I saw, in- 
vited me to measure One of the largest trees. 
The trunk or body measured twenty-four inches 
in diameter. Many of these trees stood thirty- 
five feet high and are twenty-nine years old, 
and never have been killed down. There were 
picked this season off one tree seven thousand 
oranges, which sold at home for two and one- 
half cents each, thus bringing one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars. These are big stories ; but 
are, nevertheless, true. I am not sorry we 
came to Florida.” 





The Agriculturist, the following in regard to the - 


country around Lake Worth, Fla.: ‘Good 
lands—either hammock, pine, morning-glory, or 
muck—can be obtained on and near Lake 
Worth from the state at $1.25 per acre, or from 
the United States Government, in homesteads, 
at $14 for each one hundred and sixty acres; but 
by spring there will be little left unentered.. 
The facilities for planting orange, lemon, guava, 
cocoanut, banana groves, or pine apples are 
good. The banana commences to bear about 
twelve months after planting. During the suc- 
ceeding twelve months the yield can be sold on 
the ground for about $1,000 per acre, and 
thereafter from $2,000 to $3,000, and a decently 
industrious man can cultivate, after the first 
year, as many acres in bananas as he can in 
corn. The advantage of Lake Worth over other 
portions of the state is the exceeding richness 
and yariety of soil, its entire exemption from 
frost, and its perfect healthfulness, there being 
no malaria here whatever.”’ 


-.--At a late meeting of the Alton, Il., Hor- 
ticultural Society, Mr. Pearson said that his 
most profitable apple was Smith’s Cider; and 
next to this is the Benoni. No other sorts ap- 
proach these. Dr. Long had made more money 
out of the Romanite than any other. The Early 
Harvest and Red Astrachan had done well. 
Northern Spy and Yellow Bellflower were 
worthless on his grounds. He found it best to 
cultivate his orchards and to apply lime, ashes, 
and stable manures. Young orchards he found 
most profitable. Orchards generally through 
the country were not profitable to the owners, 
simply because proper cultivation was not given 
and insects destroyed. 


.- The Cincinnati Price Current’s revised re- 
turns from a large number of pork-packing 
points within the last five days show at interi- 
or points a probable falling off for the entire 
season of 5,050,000. The six leading cities are 
now 370,000 behind the same date last year. 
Cincinnati weights are about the same as last 
year, Chicago about 18 pounds heavier, Louis- 
ville 7, and St. Louis 25. Interior points west 
of Indiana show a large increase in weights. 
Hogs continue of superior quality at all points. 
The estimated packing at all points, including 
the six cities, indicate a possible falling off of 
750,000 in numbers for the entire season. 


....-At the annual meeting of the Yates 
County Agricultural Society the following of- 
ficers were elected for the next year: President, 
Rowland J. Gardner ; .Vice-President, T. Warner 
Smith ; Secretary, James D. Morgan; Treasurer, 
Benjamin L. Hoyt. Managers for 1876—Barring- 
ton, Alonzo Winters ; Benton, Stephen Briggs ; 
Italy, Lorenzo Herrick ; Jerusalem, James Mil- 
ler; Middlesex, Adam Underwood; Milo, 
Abram C. Shearman; Potter, John Voak; 
Starkey, Thomas J. Conklin; Torrey, Edwin H. 
Nutt. 


..--A new industry, that of drying eggs, 
which is represented in this country, has been 
set on foot at Passau, on the Danube, and the 
Prussian military authorities are about to give 
the product a trial for soldiers’ rations. The 
London News says several German chemists, and 
Professor Pettenkofer in particular, are very 
sanguine as to the success of the experiment, 
and they pronounce dried eggs to have lost 
none of their valuable properties by the gradual 
evaporation of the water contained by them in 
their original state. 


....The Galveston News of a recent date 
says: ‘‘On Monday Major Joe H. Stewart, of 
Travis County, sold for Bethel Coopwood five 
camels, two-year-olds, at $250; three-year-olds, 
$350; and a five-year-old at $450. All these 
camels were foaled within twenty miles of 
Austin. The five-year-old camel is the largest 
camel ever seen in America. She is perfectly 
gentle and will make her first appearance in the 
ring at Hempstead. Mr. Coopwood can supply 
all the circuses in America.” 


....-Mr, Saunders, of the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, who is at the head of 
the Committee on Economic Woods and Trees 
for the Centennial Exhibition, has in prepara- 
tion at the department and elsewhere more than 
four hundred different kinds of wood. The 
specimens are arranged to show the character 
of the log in sections two feet in length, having 
one or two sides finished in different ways, 
while one side shows the natural or rough bark, 


..The New York Supreme Court, General 
Term, third department, have just heard an 
appeal in the “Shaker seed case,’? which in- 
volves the question lately decided in New Jer- 
sey as to the liability of seedsmen for the 
quality of seed sold. The referee held the 
sellers liable as ona warranty, and the Court, 
after hearing argument on the appeal, reserved 
theif decision. 


.+.. Young brook trout will be delivered free 
at the New York State hatching-house, at Cale- 
donia, after February 15th, to persons desiring to 
‘stock public streams or ponds in this state ; or 





to accompany them. Address Seth Green, gy. 
perintendent, Rochester, N. Y. 


....The new Ohio Board of Agriculture has 
just held a meeting, at which the following 
officers were elected for the year: Presideys, 
Simpson Harmount ; Treasurer, John M. Pugh: 
Secretary, John H. Klippart ; Financial Secretary 
H. 8. Babbitt. The time for holding the next 
state fair was fixed for September 4th to 8th, 
1876, at Columbus. 


.-In Mississippi there is still an extensive 
area of cotton yet ungathered, most of which 
it is feared will be left to ruin, in consequence 
of the mere Jack of hands required to do the 
picking. 

.. There is said to be an orange tree in Thy 
Guardian block at Tampa, Florida, that has 
three different crops of oranges on it and is now 
very full of blooms. The first crop is fully ripe 
and ready to be picked. 


.. The farmers of Cleveland County, North 
Carolina, have resolved to raise on their farms, 
first, the necessaries of life—meaning bread, 
meat, etc.; and after that cotton or whatever 
staple they may desire for export and sale. 


- Owing to a lack of snow and changeable. 
ness of the weather, the grain-fields in some of 
the eastern and central counties of Pennsylvania 
look badly. 

..It is estimated that the State of Oregon 
has within its limits a district of rich soil to the 
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amount of 2,752,000 acres. 


...Seventy sub-granges of the Patrons of 
Husbandry died in Iowa last year. It is stated 
that the mortality is increasing more rapidly 
than the births all through the West. 


-.+»The Houston (Texas) Telegraph says: 
‘“We have had luscious strawberries during 
Christmas week, and pears, figs, and apples of 
the second and third growth during the year.” 


.. The first state fair ever held in Florida ‘ 
will open in Jacksonville on Washington’s Birth- 
day. 

..- Thirty-five acres of land in Fannin County, 
Texas, produced last year 480 bushels of com 
and 140 bushels of oats. 


--Sixty acres of land at Gilroy, Cal., pro- 
duced 1,080,000 pounds of potatoes last year, 
the market value of which was $13,500. 

a ___ 
AGRICULTURAL . 


FLOWER SEEDS.—Our Descriptive Catalogue 
of doe nays Seeds, with all the Novelties tor 1876, tala 
ready for mailing to applicants; aiso Catal 
Spring Bulbs; also bana ome ote Vexetanle ene 
cultural Seeds, 
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A LIST OF MAGNIFICENT HYBRID 
Gladiolus and bare bs aaae oar pabiahes. 


“ipgonm: Street, New York, 
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SEEDS, 





Spooner’s Prize Flower Seeds, 
Spooner’s Boston Market 
pouctehie Seeds. 


cheapest and yee seeds 
in’ sa market. Send two 3-cent 
st:mps for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue and see the ag 


VEGETABLE 


_SEEDS. BOSTON, MASS. 


Foliage, ornamental leaved, and flower- 
ing. = ee ag ed congon. Sent by 
L PARTS OF Th bi a 

Send 4 for Tilustrated Catal 


Meee 
FORALL L. B. CASE, RICHMOND, D. IND. 


THE 100 DAYS TOMATO. 


Setuety, ri 7. on mone hundred da 
Earliest GOO. TO Ever Ditered. 
Free from rot; ans we wells remarkably prolific. 
1 One-fourth Acre. 
Positive reels of these ‘olaims in Free Circular. 
25 cents per packet; 4 x 8},00 00; ee ostpaid. Address 
oF Geedeman., 
512 Main ' St. were. Haute, Ind 


LANE & BODLEY, 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati. 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready for oa. Send for our Illustrated 


FREE 


Contains. over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. COLORED PLATES. Elegavt 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &@ Send for it. 

DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


- SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC: GUANO. 


A No. 1 Fertilizer. 


It is Prom MEX SERRE. Nine years’ suc- 
cessful use shown i f the very h 

ity. Price moderate. Qual ~f ane eenadard guaran 
teed. For further particulars ad 
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If you wish to grow Vegetables for sale, read 
Cardening for Profit! 
If yoa wish to become a Commercial Florist, read 


Practical Floriculture! 
If you wish to Garden for Amusement or for Home 
Use only, read 


Gardening | for Pleasure! 


PETER HENDERSON. 
Price $1.50 each, post paid, by mail. 


Our Combined Catalogue for 1876, of 


EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Sent free to to all Applicants. 


Our large Tlstratea Catalogues of Seeds and 
Plants, numbering 175 pages, and containing 2 
colored plates, sent without charge to purchasers 
of any of the above three books. Sent toallothers 
on receipt of 50 cents. 


Lo Henelersonres, 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


THE CHARTER OAK SWIVEL PLOW. 
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THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
The season of 1875 has proved by actual use of over 
300 plows that it has no equal, 
Send for illustrated circular, with full particulars, to 
The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 








Now is your time 


CARPENTER to ES e HOLD, 


with the ADJ U' TABLE THR HOLD 
andy eather Send EE AC ar. 
IN, PEIRCE Mec rom “1 82 Clark st. a sa 
‘— ~ ag best al ever invented to keep out the 
cold, dust, and rain. 


SAW MILL FOR THE PEOPLE, 


| IS patent portable Mulay Saw Millis ada 
to any locality, will saw any kind of 4 
and will do as much work (power and hands be- 
ing Sra! as the best Circular Mills. Its 
e, head-blocks, and working parts 
E on of "the most substantial and perma- 
. nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
im and $s! tel It is usually set up and 
: started in from one to two days time. 
It is generally driven by threshing en- 
ines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
4000 feet-of inch lumber per 
day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 

~~ operated by twomen, Send for ¢frcular. 


__CHANDLER & TAYLOR, 
ator” Seed a Drill 





















Made - E.E.LUMMUS & Co. 
‘32 S.Market St. Boston,Mass. 








PAINTS. 
| USE 


HARRISON BROS, & C0.'S 
“TOWN AND COUNTRY” 
REBEADY 
MIXED 


v PAINTS. 


PURE rs and 40 diferent shades. 
Entirely ready for u 
Reeutirens Durable, and iconomical. 
ade from Pure Material. 
Tested on thousands of Buildings. 
Handsome and Permanent. 
No waste or loss of’ —— - lary os 
Deo not crack o 
i | Cheaper and better than one rother Paint. 
Can be applied by any © 
Free from objectionable ingredionts ner- 
A e ‘ally used i — so-called “* Chemical nt.’ 








Sample cards on application. 
Order this brand from your Dealer. 
} . Insert it in yourcontracts. 
I Take no other. _ 
Do not accept any substitute. 
N For sale (wholesale only) at 


179 WATER STREET, 


NEW YORK. . 
| Retailed by ‘all Reputable Dealers. 


‘BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The ne Troy Church Bells, known to th 
public f, Some ne 18:26, wh ch have acquired a repotation 
uncanaied ‘by any and a sale exceeding that of a 


Y or WEST TROY. N. Y. 
BR 6. Address either TRO MENEEL Y & COMPANY. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUN perioral TROY, 


menue attention give (GRCH BELLS. 
illustrated Ca‘ _—~ — free. 























TELLS C “0. 


ae ICH als iOOL 


Tine tape D p bi ’ ” 
: cinllpartcala apron eegeent fi 


664 to 694 West Eighth St., Cincinnati @ 





Bata 

Superior Bells of Co: 
mounted with the wy 
ings, Churches 

vactories, Court poh Fire Ala 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 

arranted. 

lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102and 104 East Second St.,Cincinuati 
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MEDICAL. 





gious Is a cure for 
Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma—even 
Consumption. Children attending 
--\ school should never be without the 
¢} Disinfector, as a preventive against 
Diphtheria and Small Pox. Physi- 
cians endorse it as the best in use. 
We send Inhaler with Inhalant for 
four ne geet Samy tree by mail, on 
receipt of 
Small size, %1.25; as, $1.50; with 
= edallions, ‘25 cents extra. 
a. Send for Illustrated rcular. Sold by Druggists. 
q sEASON, Proprietor. 
20 West Houston Street, | New York. 


NNEQ- OINTMENT 
“i 7s CuRES SORES, 
Se 
WounbDs&c.&c. 



































SINS 
CARBOLATE OF IODINE = 
INHALANT 


A certain remedy for all Nasal, Threat, and Lung 
diseases, affording relief in some cases ina few min- 
eee. For Catarrh it has proved the only known 

cific. Bronchitis Lhe to it, and Cogcumption, 
taken in season ma, Rose Cold, and H ay 
Fever cured. SORE. THROAT, HOARSENESS, an 
common colds relieved at once. A few inhalations 
will correct the most oransestn BREATH. Made of 
hard rubber, it may be dily as a pencil 
or needle-case andis always ready for use. lt super- 
sedes all other inhaling tubes and contrivances, is 
approved by the entire Medica) Fra’ rats of th and in- 
dorsed by the standard Medical Journals of the world. 
Dr. George Hadley, Professor of Ch 


considered report upon its merits, concludes in these 
rds: ‘On the whole, this abel comms = a LY 


Over 200,000 in use. “Send 'y your address and receive 
our descriptive ci 1s 0} 
of ty who have used it in their practice. 
We send Inhaler and Inhalant for two months’ use, 

hae bottles of inbalbes, 


| KIRKWOOD'S | 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore_ Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 2.50 and $5 each. 

For pamphlets, ete., ad- 
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E. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST,, 
NEW YORK. 


INHALER 
DEFORMITIES 

















Established 1858, 


CARGEST-BURGICAL INSTITUTE IN AMERICA. 


pas ARATE ee een ered Rete 
ror Lyng hom seases 0! e 
and Ear, and Surgical Diseases in general. | 
Send to the address nearest you for a Special 
Circular on any disease or deformity. 
ea SG cele 9 ee ee 100 cuts, 
h plates, with h' istory and mode 


of treatment of the Institute, will be sent free. 








[ Clark’s A~Be- Aa 


asiorer ve a good appetite. ee eonte blood 
restores to, the the liver its primitive health and 
pty ee FA in existence fore the cure 


a bey Bo of Ap; 
Chronic partes ee Complaint, 
inate Consum) fula. 
Rheum. Fever 
General Debi tre Nerve Headache, 


A REWARD 
bom for three —— = _ one Bee of “= oe 
qiggnsee, whi could no cul Clark’s Anti- 
Bilious Com ni 


und, 
It is sold by y earl every druggist in the United 
States. Price, per bottle . 


R. C. & C. 8. CLAR 
crag, 0. 





wie 


To Cousumptives, Weakly People, and all 
Persons Suffering with Scrofula, Catarrh, 
Scurvy, Syphilitic Affections, Salt Rheum, 
Piles, Erysipelas, Ring Worm, Tetter, Pim- 
ples and Blotches on the Face, Sore Eyes, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Fever and Ague, 
Liver, Kidney, and Urinary Diseases, Nerv- 
ous Debility, Heart Disease, Fits, Broken- 
down Constiiutions, and every kind of 
Humor in the Blood. 





Having suffered more or less for many years with 
Catarrh, Weakness of the ngs, and a scrofulous 


disease which a ee om my face in pimples and 
blotches, and r doctoring with the best physi- 
cians and many kinds of advertised remedies 
(including parilla), without finding any perma- 
nent cure, I d by compounding its, 
wing ee obtained. I fortunately dis- 

wonderful Blood Searcher or Medical 


vered a 
Biuters. which not only gave me relief, but after 
a = weeks’ time effected a radical cure. I was free 
h, my lungs became strong and sound, 
my ‘appetite wood. po the scrofulous sores bad dis- 
Fy it red a quantity of the Root 
itters, and was in Pine bh habit of giving them away to 
the sick. Ifound the me dicine possessed the most 
Mhem gee healing ee effecting cures of all dis- 
from bad blood or weakness of the 
— og asif by magic. At last the demand became 
pF ee I found myself called upon to supply patients 
medicine far and wide, and I was co mpaied to 
establish a laboratory for eh and bottling 
the Roo itters in bape pe qucneeee Root 





Seaktene. Liver 
complain, ikldney ree -y ¥— Diseases, Fever and 
spepsia, Lost Vitality, and Broken-down 

Constitut ons these Root Bitters are universally 
most wonderful discovery in the 

world. Their searching, healing properties pene- 
trate every portion of the human frame, soothing 
the lungs, and strengthening the stomach, kidneys, 
and liver. For weakly, nervous young men, suffer- 
ing from loss of memory, etc., caused from abuses in 
early life, ana A. delicate females, these Root Bitters 
No other medicine will 

sate °Rheum, Boils, Tetter, Ring Worm, 








their. origin in bad 
blood. ‘The Root Bitters a lay the ax at the root of the 
tree of disease, by searching and purifying the blood, 
which will nourish and invigora 

the body and keep it in falter all a ripe old 


G. Ww. FRAZIER, Cleveland, Ohio. 


[Extracts from Letters Received.) 


Pimples and Eruptions on the Face. 


DR. FRAZIER—Dear Sir:—I have been afflicted for 
over three years with a scrofulous affection on my 
face, which broke out in pimples and blotches. I was 
also weak, with no our Bitters { never found relief till 
last + ee ¥ 


yeu the vers to _— 
MISS LIZZIE CORNWALL, Cleveland, 0. 


To Consumptives. 


Mr. y Cain, N Bape. Ontario, writes: “I have 
— wd Root Bitters. They have done me 

hey have cured my cough and I feel 
ikea aherson.” 


Cata¥rh, Tired, Fainty =e mw a 


Mrs. = Smith, of Concord, N. 
Coin oui regen eaten at = night, ashlar aay 
n eyes, restless at an fa 
feelings all the time, writes: 
as spre at mtg Fe a the 2. of 
e an ve 
taken bg whole 0 of it; ‘on it ad done me more good 
than all the medicines I have ever taken. I have 
taken more, or less for ten years. 


Dyspepsia, Throwing Up chad etc. 
peo Poy. Zurich aa o., abhor A 
ites: ** Bit- 


with ‘Dyspe' gin tg tame, te dog nc 

ters receiv n ae den one week. 
The heiped me right off. 1 could 

se write what you will charge for two 
dozen. You may publish in the papers that your Bit- 
mag have done me more good than any other medi- 


Inflammatory Rheumatism. 


Dr. FRAZIER—Dear Sir:—Your Root Bitters have 
built up my wife more rapidly than all the medicines 
taken by her during the last nine months. She has 
been suffering terribly with Inflammatory Rheuma- 
tism, but is now so far recovered a I think one more 
bottle of your Bitters will work a 

rs truly, J. K. SPEAR, {ndianapolis, Ind. 


per Complaint, Kidney Disease. 

Mr. FRAZIER—Dear Sir:—I have used two bottles 
of your Root Bitters for Liver Complaint, Dizziness. 
Weakness, and Kidney Diseases, and they did me 
more good than all the medicine i ever used. 
the first dose I took I b 


Ith 
consider your esi one of t) TIN Chane of bless- 
ings. ETN eveland, 0. 


fea and Ague, 


. | John Roland, Cleveland, Obio, writes: “For weeks 


at a time I was confined to t 
ague. After using your Roo 
was restored to health.” 


Salt Rhewm and Erysipelas. 


. Jacob Lerch, ‘Belle Fie pais writes : “ Seeing 
‘a notice of our WO: oad modieine ( oe Bite 


ters) in 
= = place arder a fe afew ar bottles. 


i. 
i eae 7 beetr Sed your Bitier a Tong tine ote ee 
and I tried 


Erysipelas. 

mended, without oe ge ween | cael oer} our Jot Bit. 
ters. 1 feel like a hew man find $5. Send 
as many bottles as you can for the i A num- 
berof m hbors want Bitters. Write at once 
end let me know how many bottles you can send me 
‘or 

"The above is a fair sample of the thousands of let- 


fhe house with fever and 
two weeks I 


m ne in the world ever had such a suecess 
So) 
oar beeen ies oe vis 


tersI am receiving at my office in Cleveland. No 








sCleveland, Ohio. 
W. FRAZIER, C eveland, Ohio. 








A POPULAR’ PREMIUM! 
MOODY : SANKEY'S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 
“GOSPEL HYMNS 


AND 


SACRED SONCS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THOUSANDS and tens of thousands ,of 
people in every. section.of the country will 
desire at ance to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the samey POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (ot in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3.° We shall register -the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers ‘at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
Churches, ‘lééture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals cam 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 


book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 


100,000 


of these good books on the terms proposed. 
Send us the names. Will all our old sub- 
scribers and friends move promptly in the 
matter? Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what 
they want; otherwise none will be sent. 

P. 8.—Extra copies of this Hymn and 
Tune Book will be sold to Subscribers, 
postpaid, at 50 cents each. 


NO POSTAGE! 


THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be "$3, "INCLUDING POSTAGE, “within 
the United States and Canada. This offer: 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly im 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of cents postage per annum. 
The,postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish; in ‘order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment... W.e.now. offer.to..the..public..the 
‘“‘LARGEST, .ABLEST,. BEST, and_also 


the CHEAPEST” Religious. Weekly..pub- 
lished. ° 


tions at our counter. 





SERENE ‘--cpeeeeeeeeeeeea 


(ts For Terms to Subscribers, with fu} 


1 List of Premiums, see page 20. 








THE ENA SRD ENF. 


[February 3, 1876. 














SARSABARIMLAK 
RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SGROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, 
Skin or Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves. 


CORRUPTING THE SOL) TMBrown 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ng, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 





RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE SO-CENT BOTTLE 

WILL CURE MORE COMPLALNIS AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN. ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS, EXPENDED FOR 
OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY 
RELIEF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALLY— 
TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING. TO 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, URASES:TO EXIST. 

In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Cotghs, Hoarseness, Bilious Colic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with ‘Croup, pagent and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Head , Tic Douloureug, ‘Tooth- 
ache. Earache, or with Titi’, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatiém, or with Diagrig@a, Cholera “Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 

RADWAY'S READE BELIEF in cure you of the 
worst of these complaints ina‘fewhours., &- 








DR. RADWAY’S | 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all diseases of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Dise . Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Bilt 

Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 


ranted to effect a positive cure. 








Price % cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 





Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter tamp 
to RADWAY & Oo., No. 32 Warren St., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth thousands be 
sent you. 








OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
Department of Music. 


Instruction first-class, “expéfises light, associations 
unquestionable. Send stamp for Catalogue to Pro. 





Sage & 


* 
‘ 
% 


; 


RS 








FINE 





‘Mitchell, Vance & Co.,. 


Designers ahd Mauufacturers of —~ 


“ARTISTIC 
GAS FIXTURES : 


FOR 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, ETC. 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 


597 Broadwav, New York. 





Tue REMINGTON SEW- 
2 aes WINE has sprung 
rapidly into favor as pos- 
sessing the best ComBI- 
NATION Of good quali- 
ties—viz., light running, 
smooth, noiseless, rapid, 
durable, with perfect lock- 


stitch. 


Ttis aShuttle Machine, { 


Mri Po D SCRA 
GENTS WANTED. Send for Circular. 


aba the highest 
RIFLE, at Creedm' Sept. 26th, 1874. 


PRINCIPAL OEFICES: 


E. Remington & Sons, | 
Remington S. M. Co., llion, N.Y. 
Remington Ag'l Co., | 





“REMINGTON 


with Automatic Drop 


Feed. Design beantiful 
and construction the 
very best. 

REMINGTON MACHINE, 
in the third year of 
evistence, bas met with a 
more roepid inereasc of 
ratio of sales than ony 


machine on the market. 


AGRIC AURAL IMPLEMENTS.—Improved MOWING eecienen. STEEL PLOWS, STEEL HOFs, CULTI- 
PERS, PATENT EXCAVATORS, HAY TEDDERS, COTTON GINS, IRON BRIDGES, ETC. 





snen one poseTon action IFLES” patent joint check,a marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness, and the CELEBRA- 


for ee funting. ar and Target purposes; all kinds of Pistols, Rifle-Canes, Metallic Cartridges, etc. 
RIFLE has won a large majority of ull the prizes at the National ‘Creedmoor, Range, 
mip Pah J made at any match in this country or in Europe was made with a REMINGTON 


BRANCH OFFICES : 
28] and ag ssatuare, Net New bit Arms. 


ta, Ga. ey Seay! 5 Opern House, Mari 
Wash hin 


gton, D. 
Philadelphia, 810 ‘Chestant Street, Sewing ines. 
“¢. Lonis, 609 North § ourth Street, Sewing Machines. 
Detroit, 191 Woodward Av nue, Sewing ines. 
Indianapolis, 72 Market street, Sewing 1g Macisines. 
Baltimore, 47 } Ror Charles Street, Sewing Machines. 








Jersey City, N. J. 








'| A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


SIMPLICITY, AND DURABILITY. 


or Stocking. Heel and Toe 
Complete. Bost he most at. practical Knitting Machine 


»inuse. Every iar in the land should have one. 


Price only #20.00. ma Agents wanted, 
Send for Cireulars. 


204 e bh hfe ome cn 
‘ abas Vv. ic a 
Eastes “Olice. 235 ‘North wth Bt, 


Philadelphia, Pa 
THE wet HOUSE OF 
ANTIQUES. 


SYPHER & CO., 
593 BROADWAY, 
no seats moekiy, tery large and vainable addi 
tions to 
DUTCH I FURNITURE. 
DU TCH MC MUSICAL AND AUTOMATON HALL 
“ea RIE AND, BUHL FURNITURE. 
CH AND dA BRONZEs. 
READE 4 eek ORIENTAL 
mgt 
vy CHANDELIERS AND 


oy PREN CH OAK FURN sud ‘4 


BP THAR WOOD PURMITURE, RE. 


Amateur:*Workers in 
FANCY | WwoopDsSs 




















Just issued our new and 


nip TALORUE ARS PERUELIST 
new . ai: 
p ey ser wargod on ap tn Hay with Scent. 


-0. 
tO W. REAP & CO., 
18 to 20 Lewis St., foot of Sth ond 6th sts., EK. R., N. Y. 





$10 2 eae Senil for Chromo Catalogue 


Tiencan’s Sons, Boston, Mass, 











STANDARD 
Fire and Burglar 
SA FES. 
Counter, Platform, Wagon & Track 
SCALES. 
Send for Price-List. Agents Wanted, 


Marvin’s Safe Co.. 


265 Broadway, New York, 
: 72H Chestnut St. Phila, 








OOFIN ee COATING; rs 

Ae Seen aL 
CKLING. OF COATING G for 

. etc. Serene. and Lining 

for — and easil 


Prarie rms to Dealers. 
H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maidentane, iy, 

















¥. B. Rice, Oberiin, 0. 








'\LOHN WANAMAKE &C 
ene EST GLO ANG. 


8184" 820 Chestnut St 


“PHILADELPHIA, 





THE LARGEST AND mosT SUCCESSFUL WAGON 





‘(THOAA FHL NI AMHOLOVAINVE ADVENHVOCAY 


» wsonnnaad 262 & 262 Wabash Ave., Chie ant 


American Safety Parlor Fusees. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SAFETY MATCH IN THE 
WORLD. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
AMERICAN FUSEE CO., LIMITED, 
OF ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, 

263 Broadway, New York. 


Resolution adopted bythe National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, Oct. Mth, 1875: 

“Resolved, That we endorse the ‘Safety Parlor 

Fusee’ manufactured by the American Fusee Com- 
pany, and recommend its general use.’ 





BARNES’ -POWER 
SCROLL SAWS A LATHES. 








DO YOUR OWN MENDI NG. 


On receipt of One Dollar, I will send, ig Page + post. 
age paid, a Soldering Iron, suitable size for ora rdina 
house use, and a stick of agg Send name in ful 
with county as "3 as sta 


S21 Nort 293 & BAKER. phia, Px. 


$15 SHOT GUN, 


A double-barrel ame bar oS rest Pae> locks, ity 3 
ranted genuine t 
= with Flask, Pouch, and Waa-Cutter, for $15. “oan 


sent C. O. D., vi examine 
for circular to P. PO ELL 


ying bill. Send at stam) 
Re SON, Gun Dealers, Main st., Cincinnati, 0. 








CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 
the neatest, simplest, cheapest bed laten press ever 
made, screw chase, adjustable “se with ink table 
and roller, only PWO Dollars! A Miniature print- 
ing o ice—press, cabinet, two fonts of type, ink, 
/ \cads, for Yo oof E Exchanged at any time for the 
YOUNG AMERICA, 
thang’ Pe t press for amateurs ever made. Circular 
ten cents. Address 







POON Ree PH ERS OSe "53 Murray St., New York. 











HOTEL, 


ST. LOUIS, 
FRONTING ON WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIPTH STs. 
LAVEILLE, WARNER &C0., Proprie ietors. 
year this Hotel 


foo cad 
tom 





therenghly’< = | ne a Le 


ana. is is fretccinen | 
The —F athe 
center of Business, the rece all 
ot —— —_ wit 
marks rt Sifter and there is i is the 
ote bull T in 


the test RESTAURA 
the city for Indies and gentlemen > 


BREVOORT HOUSE, 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Madison, Between Clark and LaSalle 
Streets, 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Mee Cn eg 
e@ le e 
Hotel in the « * des situated in ‘the: ea 
usiness center, offers es: tages 
visiting the city, either for panimeae or Yeeoure. 
Rooms . « 


H M. THOMPEBON, Proprietor. 
OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 








Ses" es AER 





: _{Stpeet_and 
eee a tei ies rae 





ad 





ated in ees Ln «A 


G 


